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PREFACE. 


DEAR  CHILDREN, 

These  Sunday  Thoughts  are  sent  to  you  in 
your  English  homes,  with  many  loving  wishes  and 
earnest  prayers,  that  the  DAT  which  God  has  blessed 
may  be  to  you  the  best  and  the  happiest  in  the  week. 
This  it  can  only  be  if  it  is  spent  in  the  way  which  God 
approves.  He  has  given  us,  in  this  busy  world,  one 
day  in  the  seven  for  rest  from  earthly  cares,  and  for 
thoughts  of  Him  and  His  love.  May  you  be  able  to 
.say  from  your  hearts — 

"  "Welcome  sweet  day  of  rest, 
Which  saw  the  Lord  arise  I " 

and  may  every  Sunday  of  your  lives  be  a  preparation 
for  that  eternal  Sabbath  which  never  ends. 

I  am,  your  loving  Friend, 

H.  R  GELDAET. 
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SUNDAY  THOUGHTS 


A  NIGHT  WITH  JESUS. 


"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God."— John  iii.  3. 

*jj  T  was  night  time,  and  Jesus  was  alone.  The  Saviour 
Jk  of  the  world  was  resting  from  his  labours  in  the 
|p  silence  and  stillness  of  night — for  a  weary  life 
^~  was  his.  The  Jews  believed  not  on  him.  The 
Pharisees  watched  how  they  might  entangle  him  in  his 
talk  and  misinterpret  his  words.  His  very  disciples 
sometimes  questioned  his  wisdom,  and  all  through  his 
life's  journey  the  Son  of  God  was  the  Man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief.  How  precious  to  Jesus,  then, 
those  still,  midnight  hours,  when  he  could  continue,  as 
he  often  did,  all  night  long  in  prayer  to  God.  It  was 
not  now  as  on  the  Passover  tide,  when  he  went  to 
the  Mount  of  Olives ;  that  mount  where,  beneath  the 
shelter  of  those  beautiful  trees,  he  held  such  sweet 
converse  with  his  Father,  and  where,  while  others 
went  home  to  sleep,  he  went  to  pray ;  but  it  was  in  a 
chamber  that  Christ  was  alone  on  this  memorable  night. 
A  humble  chamber  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  followers  of 
o 
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Jesus  were  not  rich  men,  and  had  no  grand  houses — not 
his  own  either,  for  "the  Son  of  man  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head." 

Hush  !  what  tread  is  that  heard  in  the  silent  streets 
of  the  city?  Whose  figure  is  that  stealing  gently 
along  ?  No  poor  man,  he,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  rich 
turban  and  full  mantle;  nor  messenger  from  the  sick, 
for  there  is  no  hurry  in  his  step,  as  when  the  servants 
were  sent  from  Jairus  to  the  Saviour  to  entreat  him  to 
heal  the  little  daughter  of  the  captain. 

It  was  Nicodemus  who  stood  at  the  door  of  that 
humble  lodging  in  Jerusalem.  Nicodemus,  a  ruler  01 
the  Jews,  one  of  a  mighty  council  of  seventy,  called  the 
Sanhedrim,  who  judged  the  affairs  of  the  law  and  gave 
sentence  on  offenders.  It  was  not  in  this  court  that 
the  followers  of  Jesus  were  likely  to  be  found  :  few  of 
the  great  and  the  noble  believed  on  him.  Some  simple 
Galilean  fishermen,  unlearned  and  poor,  were  among  the 
principal  of  the  Saviour's  disciples,  and  what  would  the 
world  say  if  it  knew  that  Mcodemus,  the  ruler,  sought 
counsel  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  But  Mcodemus,  who 
had  heard  much  of  Christ  since  he  had  come  to 
Jerusalem — of  his  miracles  and  of  his  sayings — was 
resolved  to  have  an  interview  with  the  stranger,  and  he  at 
once  opened  the  conversation  by  saying,  "Kabbi,  we 
know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God."  Eabbi 
was  a  title  of  honour,  and  one  not  often  used  to  the  uu 
honoured  Saviour.  It  meant  something  more  Chan 
mere  Master.  It  implied  Doctor,  Teacher,  and  Great 
Cue  .j  and  Nicodemus,  in  applying  it  to  Christ,  showed 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  those  who  scorned  him 
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because  he  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  brought  up  in 
the  humble  and  despised  town  of  Nazareth.  No, 
Nicodemus  honoured  Christ,  and  said  he  knew  he 
came  from  God,  for  no  one  could  do  the  miracles 
which  Jesus  did  except  God  were  with  him  ;  and  to 
this  Jesus  replied  in  those  memorable  words,  "  Except 
a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  answer  to  the  confession  of  Nicodemus 
teaches  us  great  and  important  lessons,  and  shows  that 
something  more  is  needed  for  our  safety  than  a  mere 
assent  to  a  doctrine — a  mere  confession  with  our  lips. 
Wise  as  Nicodemus  was,  he  had  still  this  to  learn,  and 
he  could  not  understand  the  saying,  for  he  replied,  as 
many  have  replied  since  his  time,  "How  can  these 
things  be?  "  "How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is 
old1?"  He  thought  only  of  the  beginning  of  life,  the 
natural  birth,  of  coming  into  the  world  again  like  a 
little  baby.  That  was  not  the  birth  of  which  Jesus 
spoke,  but  the  beginning  of  life  in  the  soul. 

I  have  seen  in  spring-time  a  little  green  tender  look- 
ing plant  peep  above  the  ground,  and  come  up  with 
some  flower  seeds  which  I  set  in  my  garden  border.  So 
soft  and  pretty  it  looked,  so  innocent  too,  that  I  did  not 
like  to  pluck  it  up,  and  could  scarcely  believe  that  it 
would  grow  less  lovely  than  the  rest.  -  But,  by  and 
by,  as  it  began  to  get  larger,  I  saw  the  nature  of  the 
little  green  sprout,  and  when  the  time  was  come  for  it 
to  appear  a  beautiful  plant,  I  found  prickles  and  stings 
where  coloured  buds  and  promise  of  sweet  flowers 
should  have  been,  and  I  saw  that  the  plant  I  had  spared 
was  a  weed. 
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That  little  baby  brother  who  sleeps  so  safely  on  his 
mother's  arm,  and  smiles  so  innocently  in  your  face,  has 
evil  in  his  heart.  Yes,  the  heart  is  bad  at  the  root — there 
is  sin  there — it  is  but  a  weed,  and  will  never  do  for  the 
i air  garden  of  God  in  Heaven.  Soon  you  see  the  thorns 
or  prickles.  Passionate  cries  come  from  the  baby  voice, 
and  be  begins  to  fight  with  his  little  hands  for  some- 
thing he  wishes  to  gain — a  toy,  or  some  other  thing  he 
loves.  And,  as  the  child  grows  older,  it  is  plain  to  see 
that,  whatever  he  loves — his  mother,  nurse,  brother,  or 
sister;  his  play,  his  own  way,  his  very  sins — he  does  not 
love  God.  There  is  no  natural  love  in  man  to  God, 
remember  that — sin  has  changed  the  heart  which  was 
intended  to  love  him,  and  the  nature  which  is  born  with 
us  is  evil  and  sin-loving,  not  good  and  God-loving. 

Well,  seeing  that  there  is  no  root  of  love  in  this  baby- 
nature  to  God,  what  can  be  done  to  fit  it  for  his 
presence,  and  for  his  kingdom  1 

We  can  check  the  naughty  tempers,  we  can  teach  him 
to  govern  them,  to  keep  them  in  control ;  and  we  can 
win  him  by  our  gentleness  to  be  gentle  too ;  we  may 
teach  him  to  fold  his  hands  and  to  pray  to  God ;  but  still 
the  heart  is  not  changed.  The  child  must  be  born  again. 

I  was  very  fond  of  gardening  when  a  little  girl,  and 
one  day  my  papa  promised  me  half-a-crown  if  I  would, 
with  a  long  fork,  root  out  all  the  daisy  plants  in.  a  little 
piece  of  the  lawn  in  our  country  garden.  I  thought  it 
nice  amusing  work  at  first,  but  by  and  by  began  to  be 
less  particular  about  rooting  out  the  whole  plant,  and 
soon  I  thought  it  was  no  use  to  be  so  careful.  I  could 
make  the  lawn  look- nice  and  neat  much  quicker  by  pick- 
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ing  off  every  daisy  head  and  stalk  quite  close.  But 
what  do  you  think  happened?  Very  soon  the  daisy 
heads  began  to  peep  out  again,  and  the  green  lawn  in 
less  than  a  week  was  spangled  with  their  flowers.  And 
why  1  Because  the  roots  were  there.  We  must  weed 
out  the  roots  or  the  nature  of  the  flowers  will  -show. 

I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  to  make  this  great  truth 
more  plain. 

"Once  on  a  time,"  there  stood  in  a  green  lane  in  the 
pleasant  country  a  curious  old  fashioned  house,  with 
pretty  gables  covered  over  with  ivy  ;  and  old  chimnies, 
to  the  very  top  of  which  the  roses  climbed.  But  the 
building  was  sadly  gone  to  decay  •  here  and  there  loose 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  cracks  in  the  ceiling,  gave  warn- 
ing of  this.  And  it  was  deserted  for  some  years,  pretty 
though  it  were,  as  a  house  too  old  to  repair,  and  not  fit 
to  live  in  as  it  was. 

At  last  a  gentleman  bought  it  for  a  small  sum,  for  he 
liked  the  green  bowery  garden  in  which  it  stood,  he 
liked  the  view  from  the  windows,  and  he  liked  the  snug 
parlours  with  their  lattices  overgrown  with  honey- 
suckles and  jessamines,  and  thought  that  a  few  pounds 
laid  out  on  it  would  make  it  a  very  nice  and  comfortable 
home.  So  he  called  in  a  builder  from  a  neighbouring 
town,  and  they  went  over  the  old  house,  from  top  to 
bottom,  consulting  how  it  could  be  repaired.  The 
builder  was  a  wise  man,  so  he  said — "  I  fear,  sir,  you 
have  a  bad  bargain  here.  It  will  cost  you  a  deal  of 
money  to  put  your  house  into  thorough  repair,  or  even 
into  common  order;  and  then,  after  all,  it  won't  be 
worth  much," 
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"Ah,  well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "but  for  all  that  I 
should  like  the  place  set  to  rights,  cost  what  it  may. 
'I  must  have  a  prop  there  to  that  bulging-out  wall, 
and  certainly  one  to  this  chimney  here,  and  the  cracked 
ceilings  you  must  mend.  In  fact,  you  must  do  the  best 
you  can.  I  like  the  old  house,  I  tell  you,  and  would 
rather  keep  it  than  go  to  the  best  Hall  in  the  county." 
So  the  builder  and  his  men  set  to  work,  but  work  as 
they  might  they  could  not  get  on  fast,  and  the  gentle- 
man thought  them  slow  fellows.  Whenever  he  went 
to  overlook  them,  indeed,  he  was  met  with  some  such 
tales  as  these — "The  south  wall,  sir,  has  sunk  since  we 
threw  out  the  new  bow."  "The  pulling  down  that  old 
chimney,  sir,  has  made  sad  work — such  cracks  and  rents 
in  the  wall  and  roof."  "The  dry-rot,  sir,  has  got  into 
the  boards  and  cellars  and  we  must  have  new  floors." 
Still,  as  no  one  hinted  at  the  foundations  being  wrong, 
the  owner  spared  no  expense,  and  at  last,  after  many 
months  had  past  and  many  pounds  had  been  spent,  when 
carpenters  and  whitewashers,  painters  and  paperers  had 
done  all  they  could,  when  the  straggling  ivy  had  been 
clipped  and  the  garden  fresh  laid  out,  the  master  went 
and  took  possession.  Beautiful  pictures  hung  on  the 
walls,  rich  carpets  covered  the  floors,  and  every  one 
said  how  much  the  house  was  unproved.  When  all  the 
furniture  was  arranged,  there  was  great  talk  in  the 
village  of  an  entertainment  which  was  to  be  given  to 
celebrate  the  arrival  of  the  new  owner.  There  was  to 
be  dancing  in  the  large  drawing-room  at  night,  and 
many  people  were  expected.  But  just  before  the  com- 
pany came  the  builder  called  on  the  gentleman  and  told 
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him,  very  seriously,  that  he  hoped  they  would  not  think 
of  dancing,  for  that  he  had  reason  to  fear  it  would  be 
unsafe,  as  he  had  discovered  the  foundations  were  bad. 
The  owner  agreed  that  there  should  be  no  dancing,  but 
he  felt  very  uneasy  all  the  evening  at  the  news  the 
builder  brought,  and  wished  he  had  never  spent  so 
much  on  the  old  house. 

It  was  a  November  night,  the  wind  laid  low  many  a 
giant  forest-tree,  and  wrecked  many  a  great  vessel,  when 
a  tremendous  crash  was  heard,  and  the  house  shook 
as  though  there  were  an  earthquake.  A  pile  of  chim- 
nies  had  fallen  quite  through  the  drawing-room  ceiling, 
and  the  dwelling  was  declared  no  longer  safe.  So  wife, 
children,  and  servants,  late  as  it  was,  went  to  a 
neighbour's  to  sleep,  and  the  next  day  the  builder  and 
the  master  met  among  the  ruins. 

"What  do  you  advise  me  to  do1?"  asked  the 
gentleman. 

The  builder  looked  grave,  for  he  was  sorry  for  the 
owner,  but  he  said  at  once,  "Build  a  new  one." 

"Build  a  new  one!"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  with 
a  rueful  face,  "after  all  I  have  laid  out  here !  What  can 
you  be  thinking  of?" 

"  You  see,  sir,  the  foundations  are  bad,"  was  the 
reply,  "  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  patch  up  here,  or  pull 
down  there;  the  house  can  never  be  a  safe  house, 
whilst  that  is  the  case." 

The  gentleman  took  the  builder's  advice,  and  was 
very  careful  about  the  new  foundations,  you  may  be  sure, 
and  the  same  advice  which  the  builder  gave  the  gentle- 
man about  his  house  I  give  you  about  your  hearts.  Do 
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not  attempt  to  patch  up  your  old  hearts — your  old 
nature.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  plastering  and  wash- 
ing over,  and  ornamenting  that  old  nature.  Like  the 
old  house,  it  has  got  bad  foundations,  and  will  bring 
you  to  ruin  at  last.  You  must  have  it  renewed — made 
afresh.  Suppose  you  try  to  be  good,  as  the  saying  is, 
to  be  obedient,  gentle,  and  not  self-willed;  try  very 
hard,  and  even  pray  for  help.  Well,  such  resolutions, 
such  prayers,  are  not  to  be  despised;  only  begin  at 
the  beginning,  trace  the  evil  to  the  root,  look  at  the 
foundations,  or  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. If  you  conquer  self-will,  perhaps  another 
fault  will  peep  out.  You  will  feel  proud  of  your 
victory  instead  of  humble  and  thankful :  like  the  cracks 
in  the  old  building,  there  will  always  be  something 
found  wrong.  Temptation,  like  the  November  wind, 
will  open  the  old  rents,  shake  the  old  walls,  and  show 
you  that  the  foundation  is  not  safe. 

But  now  try  another  plan.  Go  to  Christ,  as  the  owner 
of  the  old  house  did  to  the  builder,  and  ask  him  to 
re-make  your  sinful  heart ;  not  to  make  your  present 
one  better,  but  to  take  away  the  stony  heart,  and  to 
give  you  a  heart  of  flesh,  according  to  his  own  promise, 
"A  new  heart  will  I  give  you."  And  if  you  still  ask, 
as  Nicodemus  asked,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  I 
will  tell  you  in  another  chapter,  for  the  answer  which 
Jesus  gave  to  Nicodemus  is  the  only  answer  for  you. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  A  LOOK. 


"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
matt  be  lifted  up :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
eterual.life."--John  iii.  14. 


^7^  HE  question  of  Nicodemus  was  a  very  natural 
r"w&  one.  It  is  easier  to  understand  how  a  house 
fcpg  can  be  rebuilt,  and  its  foundation  laid  afresh, 
Q&5*>  than  to  see  how  the  heart,  which  is  born  with 
us — is  part  of  ourselves,  in  fact  our  very  being — can 
be  re-made  or  created  anew. 

Let  us  try  and  see  this  clearly,  by  looking  at  the 
circumstances  of  which  Christ  spoke  to  Nicodemus 
when  he  said,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up." 

The  children  of  Israel,  on  their  way  to  Canaan,  had 
a  wilderness  to  pass  through.  The  travelling  there  was 
painful,  and  often  trying  to  their  faith ;  and  they  were 
far  from  patient  and  trustful  in  God,  or  in  Moses  their 
leader.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  had  come  a  long 
way  round  by  the  land  of  Edom,  their  rebellion  and 
impatience  were  such  that  they  complained  of  the  food 
with  which  God  provided  them.  They  spoke  against 
God  and  against  Moses  too,  and  asked  angrily,  "  Why 
they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt  to  die?"  The  con- 
sequence of  their  sin  was  a  very  fearful  punishment. 
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God  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  the  bite 
of  these  serpents  was  certain  death.  So  frightful  were 
their  numbers,  so  dreadful  the  sufferings  they  caused, 
so  incurable  their  bite,  that  terror  and  sorrow  spread 
through  the  camp,  and  the  people  went  to  Moses  and 
confessed  their  sins,  begging  him  in  their  misery  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  for  them,  that  the  serpents  might  be 
taken  away  :  and  Moses  prayed  for  the  people. 

God  heard  his  prayer,  but  he  did  not  cause  the  ser- 
pents to  disappear  as  by  a  miracle.  He  did  not  make  the 
sick  and  dying  well  by  his  word.  He  might  have  done 
this  in  a  moment;  but  God's  way  of  healing  the 
Israelites  had  a  deeper  meaning.  He  wished  to  show 
them  by  this  lesson  how,  one  day,  the  world  should  be 
saved  by  Christ  on  the  cross.  And  so  he  bade  Moses 
make  a  fiery  serpent  of  brass  like  the  real  serpent, 
and  place  it  on  a  pole  in  some  open  spot,  where  all 
could  see  it,  and  tell  them  to  look  at  that  serpent. 

Try  and  picture  the  scene.  The  crowded  camp — 
the  frightened,  awe-struck  Israelites — the  patient,  gentle 
Moses,  calling  to  the  people  to  look  at  the  pole,  and  at 
that  which  hung  thereon — the  faint,  dying,  poisoned 
multitude — the  serpent  still  at  work  among  them.  And 
was  this  all  they  were  to  do  ?  Exactly  so.  They  were  to 
look — that  was  all :  there  were  not,  as  we  read,  any  other 
means  used.  They  had  only  to  believe  God's  assurance, 
that  when  they  looked  they  should  live,  and  to  prove 
that  belief  by  looking.  The  look  implied  faith  in  God's 
promise,  and  in  God's  power  to  cure  them.  They  could 
not  tell  how  the  look  cured  them,  nor  why  ;  but  God 
had  said  so  and  that  was  sufficient. 
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They  knew  they  were  ill  unto  death;  the  bodies 
which  lay  pale  and  cold  in  many  a  tent  told  them  this. 
They  were  dying  j  they  felt  sure  of  that,  and  they  eagerly 
listened  to  the  promise  of  relief.  No  matter  how  ill 
the  sufferer,  he  was  dragged  from  his  bed  that  he  might 
see  the  wonderous  pole.  Mothers  bore  young  children 
in  their  arms  to  look  on  it.  Children  helped  the  weak 
and  fainting  parent.  "  Look,  only  look  !"  must  have 
been  the  echo  in  the  Israelitish  camp  that  day :  and 
those  lived  who  looked.  The  dying  body  received  new 
life  ;  the  feeble,  wailing  tone  of  anguish  was  changed 
suddenly  for  one  of  joy  and  brightness ;  the  glazing  eye 
was  full  of  light ;  pain,  and  fear,  and  danger,  fled  at  the 
moment  that  the  eye  fixed  itself  on  the  brazen  serpent. 
There  was  no  process  to  go  through,  no  long,  slow  way 
of  recovery,  but  at  once  the  change  took  place,  as  from 
death  to  life  :  and  what  a  change  is  that !  It  was  to 
this  scene  which  Jesus  directed  Mcodemus,  and  here 
was  the  answer  to  the  question,  "How  can  these  things 
be  ?  How  can  a  man  be  born  again  when  he  is  old  ?" 
Here,  in  that  serpent  of  brass,  was  the  likeness  or  type 
of  Christ.  See  the  resemblance  in  every  point  between 
the  cure  of  the  Israelites  and  the  cure  of  the  sinner. 
As  -the  diseases  are  alike,  so  are  the  remedies.  The 
Israelites  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  ;  we  are 
bitten  by  sin.  They  were  sure  to  die  of  their  bites  ; 
and  sin  must  destroy  us,  for  God  says,  "  The  soul  that 
sinneth  it  shall  die." 

The  brazen  serpent  was  .made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
fiery  serpents,  but  without  their  poison ;  so  Christ  was 
made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  man,  but  without  the 
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sting  of  sin.  The  serpent  was  lifted  up  on  a  pole ; 
Christ  was  lifted  up  on  a  cross.  A  look  at  the  serpent 
of  brass  healed  the  bite  of  the  fiery  snakes  ;  a  look,  a 
trusting  look,  at  Christ  on  the  cross,  heals  the  disease  of 
sin,  gives  life  instead  of  death  to  the  soul.  It  is  the 
only  cure,  and  can  never  fail,  for  it  is  God's  own 
appointed  cure,  and  we  must  accept  it  because  God 
offers  it. 

This  cure  it  is  which  gives  the  new  heart,  the  new 
birth,  the  entrance  of  a  new  life.  As  you  look  at 
Christ  the  change  takes  place. 

Suppose  the  Israelites,  instead  of  looking  at  the 
brazen  serpent,  had  looked  and  mourned  over  their 
swollen  limbs  and  poisoned  bodies,  they  would  have 
died.  So  you,  if  you  only  look  at  your  sins  and 
at  your  own  hearts,  may  keep  on  praying  sorrowfully 
all  your  lives  through,  but  will  never  lose  the  disease 
itself. 

To  pray,  to  watch,  and  strive  against  sin,  is  good  and 
right  indeed;  but  it  is  not  by  prayer  that  the  new 
heart  comes.  It  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  prayer, 
Christ  would  have  said  so  in  his  lesson  to  Nicodemus. 
But  he  did  not.  He  said,  "As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up  :  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  In  Jesus 
Christ  and  him  crucified  is  your  safety,  your  cure,  your 
life.  As  you  look  at  him  bleeding  and  dying  for  you, 
such  love,  such  joy  and  hope  will  spring  into  your 
hearts  that  you  will  feel  like  the  Israelites,  made  as 
new  men. 
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There  will  be  no  need  to  tell  you  then  that  you 
ought  to  love  Jesus,  or  to  entreat  you  to  love  him.  As 
soon  might  we  tell  a  shipwrecked  mariner,  that  he  ought 
to  love  those  brave  men  who  came  through  the  surge  in 
the  life-boat  to  save  him  from  drowning,  and  risked 
their  lives  for  him,  as  need  to  tell  the  sinner  saved  from 
everlasting  death  by  Jesus,  that  he  ought  to  love  his 
deliverer.  They  but  risked  their  lives  :  Christ  gave 
his. 

And  now  you  can  answer  the  question,  "How  can 
these  things  be?"  The  answer  is  found  in  looking  to 
Jesus  Christ  the  crucified  One,  as  putting  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself. 

The  change  of  heart,  the  new  birth,  the  new  feelings, 
the  new  love,  the  new  life,  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
you  see  in  Jesus,  as  he  hangs  upon  the  cross,  your 
Saviour  from  sin. 


"  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor  by  the  way  of 
the  Eed  Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom  :  and  the 
soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged  because  of  the 
way. 

"And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and  against 
Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt 
to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither 
is  there  any  water ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light 
bread. 

"  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people, 
and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much  people  of  the  children 
of  Israel  died.  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses, 
and  said,  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have  spoken"  against 
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the  Lord  and  against  thee;  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  lie 
take  away  the  setrpeats  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed 
for  the  people. 

"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  shall  come  to  pus?, 
that  every  one  that  is  hjtteti,  when  he  looketh  upon  it, 
shall  live. 

"And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon 
a  pole,  and  it  ca.me  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten 
any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived." — Numbers,  xxi.  4 — 9. 


The  worst  of  all  diseases, 

Is  light  compar'd  with  sin  ; 
On  every  part  it  seizes, 

But  rages  most  within. 
From  men  great  skill  professing, 

I  sought  a  cure  to  gain ; 
But  this  prov'd  more  distressing, 

And  added  to  my  pain. 
At  length  this  great  Physician, — 

How  matchless  is  his  grace, — 
Accepted  my  petition, 

And  undertook  my  case. 
A  dying  risen  Jesus, 

Seen  by  the  eye  of  faith, 
At  once  from  anguish  frees  us, 

And  saves  the  soul  from  death. 
Come,  then,  to  this  Physician, 

His  help  he'll  freely  give ; 
He  makes  no  hard  condition, 

'Tis  only — look  and  live.  NEWTON. 
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"Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor    *    *    *    and  have  not 
charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."—!  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

%-fcfi  RICH  man  is  sitting  by  his  blazing  fire  on 
\j\h  Christmas  eve.  He  has  a  beautiful  house,  stand- 
2^^  ing  in  its  own  fine  sloping  park,  among  trees 
e)<$f(3  beneath  whose  shade  his  ancestors  had  for  many 
hundred  years  walked.  Gilded  cornices  and  fine  pictures 
adorn  the  walls  ;  curtains  of  crimson  damask,  full  and 
flowing,  shut  out  the  wintry  blast.  The  Turkey  car- 
pets are  like  the  soft  moss  to  the  foot,  and  the  table  is 
spread  with  an  abundant  evening  meal.  In  his  purse 
is  many  a  glittering  coia.  In  the  bank  are  stores  of 
wealth.  Yet  he  is  not  a  miser,  he  gives  plenteously, 
and  is  called  a  charitable  man.  He  is  looking  over  a 
long  list,  just  brought  to  him  by  lys  steward — a  list  of 
Christmas  gifts  to  the  poor  on  the  estate — coals,  blankets, 
warm  clothing,  and  good  nourishing  food.  There  were 
gifts  of  money  too.  Every  servant  had  his  and  her 
Christmas  present ;  and  the  very  kitchen  girl  rejoiced 
in  the  two  half-crowns  added  to  her  wages.  The 
children,  belonging  to  schools  the  rich  man  had  built, 
were  counting  on  their  dinner  on  the  morrow  ;  and  the 
twelve  old  folks  in  the  alms'  houses  talked  much  of  the 
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roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  which  they  were  to  receive. 
Indeed,  there  was  scarcely  such  a  village  known  for 
gifts  ;  for  the  gentleman  had  no  family,  and  could  well 
uiford  to  be  liberal. 

A  stranger  came  into  the  place  that  night,  and  whilst 
waiting  at  the  inn  for  a  horse  and  carriage,  to  convey 
him  to  the  hall,  he  heard  some  labouring  men  talking 
freely  Of  the  squire. 

"  Oh,  a  real  charitable  gentleman  he  is,"  said  one  old 
man ;  "a  very  good  gentleman  is  Mr.  Harcourt.  He 
speaks  rough,  but  he  does  a  lot  of  kind  things." 

"  Huniph,"  said  another  man,  "  he  has  got  no 
heart,  has  the  Squire.  For  my  part,  I'd  rather  be 
without  his  beef  and  his  coals  this  Christmas,  I  would." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  a  younger  man,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  looking  puzzled. 

"I  mean,"  replied  the  other,  "that  he  gives  hard 
words,  and  that  I  don't  like  to  take  gifts  from  them  as 
speak  unkindly.  I  don't  call  that  charity,  /  don't." 

"  Hard  words  !  how  1 " 

"  Why,  when  he  sees  a  fellow  working  at  his  fences, 
he  never  misses  fault-finding.  Says  he,  sometimes,  'Bill, 
there's  a  fence  clipged ;  do  you  call  that  work?'  and 
then  he  runs  on  and  says,  I'm  an  idle  and  good-for- 
nothing  chap;  and  he  never  gives  one  a  kind  'good 
moining,'  when  you  touch  your  cap  to. him,  but  only  a 
bit  of  a  growL" 

"Well,  there's  truth  in  that,"  said  another.  "He 
conies  past  our  cottage  sometimes  ;  and  last  Saturday  as 
was-a-week,  he  came  and  found  fault  about  our  rent 
running  back,  as  it  did,  I  know,  owing  to  the  child's 
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death  ;  and  what  my  missis  felt  more,  when  she  set  a- 
crying,  he  said,  '  Oh,  ah,  you  ought  to  be  very  thankful ; 
your  child  is  better  off;  there's  one  less  of  you.'  But, 
as  my  Mary  said,  '  He  don't  know  what  an  empty  place 
my  baby  has  left  in  my  heart.'  And  then  seeing  her 
cry  more,  he  threw  down  half-a-crown ;  and  what  do 
you  think  my  missis  said  to  me?  'John,'  she  said,  'I'd 
.  rather  have  had  him  say,  '  poor  thing,  poor  thing,'  in  a 
kind  way  like,  than  take  a  guinea  of  him.  There  lays 
the  half-crown,  John,  and  I  feel  as  if  the  bread  I  might 
buy  with  it  would  choke  me." 

The  traveller  listened.  He  was  a  grey-haired  old 
man ;  a  friend  of  the  squire's  childhood.  He  had  not 
seen  him  for  many  years,  but  was  now  cpme  to  spend 
his  Christmas  with  his  former  pupil,  and  was  grieved  to 
hear  his  good  name  evil  spoken  of.  He  was  soon  beside 
the  rich  man's  fireside,  and  was  yet  more  grieved  to  hear 
the  complaining  tone  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  luxury, 
he  indulged.  As  the  two  friends  drew  close  to  the  fire 
after  tea,  the  younger  man  said — 

"  Here  I  am,  you  see,  living  a  dull  sort  of  life,  and 
often  a  miserable  one.  I  think  the  world  has  grown 
ungrateful  Would  you  believe  it1?  here's  a  list  of  my 
Christmas  gifts,  and  I  don't  believe  that  out  of  all  these 
there  will  be  half-a-dozen  thankful.  It  makes  one  tired 
of  charity." 

There  was  .a  pause.  At  length  the  old  friend  said, 
"  Perhaps  there  is  some  mistake  in  your  views  of 
charity.  Have  you  ever,  since  you  were  a  child,  thought 
of  that  chapter  in  the  Bible  that  describes  charity  as 
something  more  than  alms -giving?" 
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The  gentleman  turned  uneasily  in  his  chaii,  and  said, 
"No." 

"  Shall  we  read  that  chapter?  It  seems  a  good  close 
to  Christmas  Eve." 

The  squire  consented,  and  his  old  tutor  began.  They 
came  to  the  third  verse : — "And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing." 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  "  that  is  just  the  point.  What  does 
the  text  mean  ?  I'm  sure  I  thought  I  was  charitable ; 
but,  perhaps,  I  am  wrong." 

His  old  friend  looked  up  very  kindly,  but  sadly: — 
"  Doing  good  to  others  will  be  no  act  of  charity  unless  it 
be  done  from  love  to  God  and  good- will  to  men.  If  we 
give  away  all  we  have  to  feed  the  poor,  without  such  love 
to  God,  it  is  of  no  worth.-  Charity  is  not  alms-giving. 
A  few  kind  words  in  loving  sympathy  from  a  Christian 
heart,  are  of  more  value  than  money." 

Mr.  Harcourt  coloured;  he  remembered  at  that  moment 
the  scene  in  the  poor  man's  cottage  ;  and,  perhaps,  his 
friend  remembered  it  too,  for  he  said,  "What  think  you 
would  a  woman  in  sorrow  for  a  dead  child  say  to  a  mere 
gift  of  money  ?  Would  that  comfort  her  ?  Would  she 
thank  you  for  that  money  as  she  would  for  a  little  true 
sympathy — a  Little  Christian  kindness  ?  Do  you  think 
i/hat  servants  who  live  with  you,  and  have  all  their  real 
wants  supplied,  value  such  gifts  as  much  as  they  would 
kind  consideration  and  gentle  judgment  of  their  faults  ?'' 

"You  are  right  and  I  am  wrong,"  cried  the  pool- 
rich  man  ingenuously.  "  My  charity  profits  me  no- 
thing. I  am  a  miserable,  unloved  man.  My  wife  is 
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dead,  and  I  made  her  life  miserable.  I  loaded  her 
with  gifts,  but  she  died  broken-hearted,  because  I  was 
always  so  cold  and  heartless.  Alas  !  I  find  I  have 
not  any  charity  after  all." 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  that  proud  man  weep  be- 
side that  Christmas  fire  ;  and  long  after  the  sound  of 
the  midnight  bell  had  died  away  in  the  frosty  air  did 
his  faithful  friend  tell  him  some  great  truth  which,  if 
he  had  heard  before,  he  had  quite  forgotten ;  and,  meek 
-as  a  little  child,  he  listened  to  an  explanation  of  what 
true  Christian  love  or  charity  is.  The  last  words  of 
which  he  thought  that  Christmas  Eve  were  these — 
"  Kow  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

Many  young  voices  awoke  him  early  with  their 
Christmas  carol,  and  the  words  they  sang  were  these. 
They  were  not  common  for  such  an  occasion,  and  who 
prompted  the  little  singers  I  cannot  say,  but  the  verses 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  rich  man's  heart : — 

"  Speak  gently,  it  is  better  far 
To  rule  by  love  than  fear ; 
Speak  gently,  let  not  harsh  words  mar 

The  good  thou  wouldst  do  here. 
"  Speak  gently,  love  doth  whisper  low 

The  vows  that  true  hearts  bind  ; 
And  gently  friendship's  accents  flow; 
Affection's  voice  is  kind. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  little  child, 

Its  love  be  sure  to  gain ; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild ; 
It  may  not  long  remain. 
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"  Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

Will  have  enough  to  bear  ; 
Pass  thro'  this  world  as  best  they  may, 
'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  careworn  heart ; 
The  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run, 
Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

"  Speak  gently — kindly  to  the  poor — 

Let  no  harsh  tone  be  heard  ; 
They  have  enough  they  must  endure, 
Without  an  unkind  word. 

"  Speak  gently  to  the  erring — know 

They  may  have  toil'd  in  vain  ; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so — 
Oh,  win  them  back  again !" 

Poor  Mr.  Harcourt's  conscience  told  him  that  he 
had  never  won  any  heart  by  kind,  gentle  words.  His 
harsh  ones  had  marred  all  his  deeds  of  charity.  The 
lads  and  village  girls  shrunk  away  as  he  passed 
along.  The  old  man  scarce  dared  to  offer  him  a  greet- 
ing, the  poor  trembled  as  he  passed  their  threshold. 
The  servants  of  his  household — how  many  had  he  dis- 
missed, censured,  and  judged  unjustly,  when  kindness 
might  have  won  them  back  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  he  had 
no  love  in  his  sorrowful  heart  to  God — God  who  had 
given  him  all  things  which  he  enjoyed.  He  knelt 
down  by  his  bedside  that  Christmas  morning,  and 
with  an  humble  spirit  cried,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  shiner!" 


CHARITY— WHAT  IT  IS 


'Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  vannteth  not  Itself,  &c.M— 
1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 

^Vk*^  FEW  weeks  after  that  sorrowful  Christmas  Eve, 
firwl  and  that  memorable  Christmas  morning,  the  rich 
Sf$W  man,  by  no  means  happy  yet — for  he  had  only 
ems  seen  his  sin,  but  not  the  remedy  for  sin — was 
walking  in  his  park,  when  he  saw  a  little  delicate  boy, 
heavily  laden  with  sticks,  making  his  way  to  a  cottage  in 
the  village  street.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  and  most 
of  the  village  children  were  playing  on  the  green, 
rejoicing  in  the  bright  February  sun.  He  overtook  the 
child,  and  asked  kindly — for  he  had  never  forgotten  the 
"speak  kindly"  carol — what  he  was  so  busy  about. 

"  I  am  trying  to  get  Mrs.  Aldred  some  wood  for  a 
fire,"  he  said,  "she  is  very  old  and  ill,  and  can't  get  out 
herself." 

"That  cross  old  woman!"  answered  the  gentleman. 
Why  she  has  but  a  bad  name  in  the  parish  for  her 
temper.  What  makes  you  so  kind  to  her?  Did  she 
ever  do  you  a  good  turnl" 

"I  don't  know  that  ever  she  did,"  answered  the  boy, 

"Well,  but  what?" 
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"That  doesn't  make  any  difference. " 

"Will  she  be  thankful  and  speak  kind  to  you  when, 
you  carry  in  the  wood?" 

"Perhaps  she  may,  and  perhaps  she  mayn't,  but  that 
wont  matter." 

"What  do  you  do  it  for,  you  must  have  some  reason 
to  be  sure." 

"No;  qply  the  reason  that  she  wants  help,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  she  is  good  or  bad,  if  she 
wants  a  kindness  done." 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  bright  February  sky  as 
he  spoke,  in  which  was  a  full  promise  of  a  coming 
spring,  and  smiled. 

"What  makes  you  smile,  boy?" 

"I  was  only  thinking,  sir,  God  made  the  sun  to 
shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  so  we  ought  to  do 
good  to  all,  hoping  for  nothing  again." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  rich  man  to  himself,  "this  is 
charity."  He  followed  the  lad  to  that  miserable  cottage, 
and  standing  behind  the  door,  saw  him  kneel  down 
before  the  low  hearth,  pile  up  the  wood,  and  light  the 
fire,  and  then  place  the  kettle  on,  and  prepare  the 
widow's  tea.  "Surely  she  will  say  'thank  you,'  at 
least,"  said  he  to  himself  as  he  watched  the  boy  at  lii.s 
labour  of  love.  The  squire  forgot  how  many  services 
were  rendered  to  him,  daily,  by  his  household,  for 
which  he  gave  no  thanks  ;  and  how  thankless  he  was 
to  Him  who  did  far  more  for  him  than  the  boy  for  the 
widow. 

"Oh,  deary,  deary!"  said  the  poor  woman,  fretfully. 
"  What  a  sight  of  dirt  you  have  brought  in,  you  tire- 
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some  boy !  See  there,  and  you've  spilt  the  chips  about, 
and  what  a  smoke  and  pother* you  are  making!" 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  said  he;  "it  was  very  careless, 
pray  excuse  me.  Good  bye,  I  will  come  and  see  after 
your  fire  again  soon,"  and  he  went  pleasantly  away. 

"Well,  is  that  all  you  get  for  your  pains  ?"  asljed  the 
gentleman. 

"Not  always,  sir;  but  I  know,  for  all  she  is  a  bit 
cross,  she  is  glad  of  a  fire  to  make  her  kettle  boil,  and 
that  wont  boil  the  worse  because  she  is  put  out.  I  did 
it  for  that  reason,  not  for  her  thanks." 

"Ah,"  thought  the  gentleman,  "I  must  look  at  that 
chapter  on  charity  again." — "Good  bye,  my  boy." 

And  he  went  away  sorrowful,  for  he  felt  that  what- 
ever else  he  had,  he  had  not  charity. 

He  pondered  on  the  words  as  he  went  along,  "Charity 
suffereth  long,  and  is  kind."  The  village  child  was  an 
illustration  of  the  very  virtue  on  which  he  once  prided 
himself ;  but  he,  what  did  he  really  know  of  it  ?— 
Nothing. 

He  could  not  forget  the  boy,  and  next  day  he  went 
to  his  parents'  house  to  talk  with  his*mother,  a  simple 
country  woman,  but  a  good  Christian  mother.  A  little 
pale  girl  was  lying  on  a  rude  couch  by  the  fireside,  and 
he  saw  at  once  that  she  was  ill.  . 

A  visit  from  the  squire  was  so  rare  a  favour  that  a 
flush  came  to  her  face,  and  the  mother  looked  rather 
flurried. 

"That's  a  fine  boy  of  yours,"  began  the  visitor.  "1 
mean  that  little  fellow  who  goes  and  makes  the  old 
woman's  fire  every  day.'" 
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"Ah,  sir,  you  may  say  so,"  she  replied,  "and  lie  is  a 
good  son  and  a  good  brother,  too,  isn't  he  Polly?" 

Polly's  eyes  filled  as  she  said,  "  Yes,  indeed." 

"  Does  he  go  to  school1?"  asked  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  sir,  at  least  he  did,  till  poor  Polly  fell  ill,  and 
we  began  to  see  where  we  could  pinch,  and  he  offered 
to  give  up  his  schooling  for  a  quarter,  and  learn  himself 
at  home.  He  loved  his  school,  but  he  is  a  good  lad  and 
does  not  envy  those  who  can  go;  it  is  better  to  give  up, 
he  thinks,  what  one  really  likes,  and  he  is  glad  God 
gave  him  the  opportunity." 

Again  that  charity  which  envieth  not,  thought  Mr. 
Harcourt.  "And  does  he  never  boast  of  it,  as  though 
he  thought  he  had  done  some  good  thing,  given  up 
some  great  thing  I  mean?" 

"What,  Jem  !  Oh  no,  no,  sir,  not  a  bit  of  it.  He  is 
humble,  I  hope,  is  Jem.  He  always  says,  you  know, 
sir,  that  the  best  things  we  can  do  are  of  no  merit, 
and  that  the  more  we  think  of  what  God  has  done  for 
us,  the  less  pleased  we  shall  be  with  what  we  do  for 
one  another." 

"  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up," 
thought  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  became  less  satisfied  with 
his  own  sort  of  charity. 

Here  had  he. been,  priding  himself  on  things  which 
had  cost  him  no  self-denial,  no  effort,  and  had  even 
flattered  himself  that  God  would  be  pleased  with  him. 
Oh,  he  was  wrong,  all  wrong.  He  had  felt  it  some- 
what on  Christmas  morning  ;  he  had  tried,  afterwards, 
to  be  more  kind  and  gentle  to  his  servants  and  the  poor 
neighbours;  but  he  felt  still  more  now  there  was  some- 
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thing  wrong  at  "bottom.     The  boy,  perhaps,  could  tell 
him. 

Several  days  passed  away  and  he  did  not  see  the 
little  lad.  Company  came  to  the  hall,  and  various 
matters  put  it  out  of  his  head.  At  length,  one  day, 
when  taking  a  lonely  walk<  he  saw  the  boy  again  at  his 
old  employment.  "  I  should  like  to  have  that  boy  on 
my  premises,"  he  thought.  "I  will  ask  him  if  he  Tjrould 
like  to  be  under  the  gardener." — "  Jem,  come  here." 

Jem  came,  and  the  gentleman  asked  him  the  question; 
and  not  a  little  surprised  and  disappointed  he  was  to 
hear  a  refusal,  perfectly  civil  and  polite,  but  very 
decided. 

"I  know  my  mother  could  not  spare  me,  sir,"  he 
said.  "  I  hope  'tis  not  proud  to  say  so,  for  'tis  but 
little  I  can  do,  but  Polly  looks  to  me  to  drag  her  out, 
and  mother  says  I'm  handier  with  the  little  ones  than 
the  other  boys,  and  so,  sir,  I'd  rather  not ;  but  if  you 
would  try  my  next  brother,  he's  a  good  boy,  and  I 
think  he  would  suit  you  very  well,  and  he'd  like  it 
1  know." 

"  But  would  you  not  like  it  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  that  I  should,  but  that  is  not  the  matter 
John  would  like  it  too.     Pray  try  him,  sir." 

"  Seeketh  not  her  own,"  thought  the  rich  man. 
"Here  is  charity  indeed." — "Jem,  did  you  ever  read 
the  13th  chapter  of  Corinthians?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  it's  a  favourite  one  of  mine." 
"  Well,  you  have  read  it  to  some  purpose,  I  think. 
You  have  got  hold  of  the  true  sort  of  charity." 

The  boy  shook  his  head.      "  Ah   sir,  'tis  one  thing 
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to  know,  another  thing  to  do.     I  wish  I  could  have 
more  of  that  charity." ' 

"  You  seem  to  me  to  have  a  fair  share,  my  boy, 
at  any  rate." 

"  Oh,  sir,  please  don't  talk  so  to  me  ;  it  makes  me 
feel  worse  rather  than  better  than  others." 

"How  is  it,"  said  Mr.  Harcourt,  "that  you  are  so 
patient,  so  kind  as  I  hear  and  see  you  are  1  Where 
could  you  learn  this  charity  ?" 

"  Out  of  the  Bible,  sir ;  at  least  I  am  learning  it." 

"  Learning  it !" 

"  Yes,  I  must  learn  it  of  Christ.  He  always  seems 
to  say,  whenever  I  look  at  him  on  the  cross,  '  If  I 
have  so  loved  you,  you  ought  also  to  love  one  another.' 
Why,  sir,  no  one  can  love  or  do  too  much  for  him  who 
has  loved  us  so  as  to  die  for  us." 

"  Yes,  but  this  charity  of  yours  to  your  fellow- crea- 
tures is  what  I  cannot  make  out — to  that  cross  old 
woman  for  instance." 

"  Ah,  sir,  but  that's  the  very  thing.  It  seems  to 
me,  when  she  is  cross  and  thankless,  that  this  is  just 
how  we  treated  God  so  long,  and  just  how  we  treated 
Jesus.  I  lived  a  long  while  in  the  world  without 
thanking  God  for  his  great  gift.  I  think,  sir,  if  we 
do  really  love  Christ,  it  comes  all  easy  to  love  one 
another.  If  we  don't,  it  is  hard  to  do  so." 

The  gentleman  did  not  answer,  but  when  he  went 

home  he  thought  still  more  of  the  simple  teaching  of 

the  village  youth,  and  saw  how  it  was  that  he  had  no 

charity.     The  fact  was,  he  had  no  love  to  Christ. 

With  all  his  knowledge,  all  his  impressions,  he  had 
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nover  yet  felt  the  need  of  a  Saviour  from  sin.  He  had 
yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ, 
"They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  Physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  to  repentance."  He  found  it  hard  to  love  his 
fellow  creatures,  because  he  did  not  love  Jesus.  But  a 
time  was  coming  wh^h  that  love  was  to  melt  his  heart, 
and  true  Christian  love  was  to  spring  from  that  neAV 
fountain. 

Years  passed  away;  many  a  white  hair  streaked  the 
rich  man's  head,  and  the  visitor  to  his  Christmas  hearth 
would  have  seen  a  great  change  in  the  owner.  He  was 
looking  over  his  list  of  Christmas  gifts  with  his  old 
steward.  There  was  something  a  little  sad  in  his  tone, 
but  the  cause  was  different. 

"What  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  and  sin  there  is  in  the 
world,"  he  said,  "and  how  little  one  can  do  to  remove 
it.  Just  think  what  a  little  spot  of  the  world  this  is, 
and  yet,  here,  there  seems  plenty  to  do." 

"You  have  done  your  part,  sir,"  was  the  old  steward's 
reply.  "  You  may  feel  tolerably  happy  about  that,  I 
think,  on  this  Christmas  eve  at  all  events." 

The  squire  shook  his  head.  "It  is  so  little,  so  very 
little,"  and  then  running  his  eye  over  the  list,  he  said, 
"How  is  it  poor  Meadows'  name  is  not  down,  nor 
Brown's  either  1  The  winter  is  very  severe.  I  should 
like  Brown  to  have  blankets  like  the  rest,  and  the 
money  too ;  and  Meadows,  he  must  have  his  cottage 
well  looked  to,  and  made  comfortable.  1  shall  expect 
'to  see  that  done  next  time  I  call  Poor  fellows  !" 

"But  sir,"  answered  the  steward,  "think  what  a  b?d 
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tenant  he  is,  how  ill  he  has  treated  you,  how  he  has 
injured  your  property,  and  tried  to  hurt  your  good 
name  among  the  other  tenants;  and  as  to  Brown,  he 
was  a  bad,  faithless  servant.  Surely  you  don't  mean  to 
give  him  anything." 

" Indeed,  I  do,"  was  the  reply,  "God  has  had  pity 
on  me,  forgave  me  my  great  debt,  sent  his  Son  to  die 
for  me,  who  have  been  a  worse  servant  to  him  than 
have  either  of  these  men.  Shall  I  not  then 
mercy  upon  them  as  he  had  on  me  1  Put  down  their 
names,  and  take  my  best  wishes  with  the  little  gifts, 
and  may  God  add  his  blessing." 

"  My  master  has  the  right  sort  of  charity  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  old  steward  to  himself.  "He  is  a  good 
man,  and  has  got  a  Christian's  love." 

"What  a  blessing,"  thought  the  squire,  as  he  sate  by 
the  fire  that  evening,  alone,  "  to  have  money  to  give, 
and  to  have  anything  in  one's  power  to  relieve  distress. 
It  is  all  God's  loan,  and  such  an  honour  to  give  it  back 
to  him  in  helping  his  poor." 

"Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 

That  were  a  present  far  too  small ; 
Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life !  my  all !  " 
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'  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children  shall  say  unto  yon,  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  that  ye  shall  say,  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's 
Passover."—  Exodus  xii.  26,  27. 


was  silence  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
£|A  Egyptians,  for  night  was  drawing  on.  The 
tejjg  old  man  rested  from  his  labour;  the  baby  slept 
&S§  in  the  cradle.  The  plagues  with  which  God  had 
visited  Pharaoh,  because  of  his  hardness  of  heart,  had 
caused  sorrow  and  terror;  but,  for  the  present,  they 
were  passed  away,  and  with  the  plague  the  repentance 
or  remorse  had  departed. 

It  was  silent  on  the  river's  banks  —  that  wonderful 
river  which  had  so  lately  seen  the  judgments  of  God. 
Again  it  flowed,  but  no  longer  with  blood,  and  the 
pestilence  and  the  darkness  which  had  been  sent  to  tho 
land  were  withdrawn;  but  still  there  was  no  relent- 
ing in  the  king's  heart  towards  the  poor  Israelites. 
Pharaoh  slept  in  his  palace  that  night;  he  had  bid 
Moses  depart,  threatening  him  that  if  ever  he  came 
into  his  presence  again,  he  should  die  ;  and  Moses  had 
left  hun  with  the  words,  "I  will  see  thy  face  no  more." 
The  plague,  the  last  plague,  had  been  threatened  in 
the  proud  king's  ears,  but  it  had  made  no  change 
in  his  purpose;  and  now,  as  he  lay  in  liis  royal  palace, 
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with  the  recollection  still  fresh  of  God's  truth  in  per- 
forming his  word,  he  -would  not,  even  to  save  his  child,  or 
the  children  of  his  people,  yield  to  God's  command.  Mid- 
night was  drawing  on,  but  the  plague  was  not  yet  come. 
Had  you  visited  the  houses  of  the  Israelites  that 
night,  you  would  have  seen  business  and  expectation  on^ 
every  face.  They  had  heard  God's  message  to  them 
through  Moses,  and  already  the  flocks  had  been  sought 
for  the  best  and  finest  of  their  lambs,  which  was  to 
have  no  blemish,  no  spot,  no  defect  of  any  kind,  for 
the  lamb  was  for  a  great  and  solern^  purpose.  For 
some  days  this  young  lamb  had  been  kept  in  the 
house,  each  house  of  any  size  being  provided  with  one. 
It  had  been  killed  thai  evening,  and  the  lamb's  blood 
had  been  preserved.  Had  a  stranger  passed  through  the 
quarter  where  the  Israelites  lived,  before  night-fall,  he 
would  have  seen  sprinkled  on  the  two  side-posts,  and 
on.  the  upper  door-lintel,  drops  of  that  blood.  It  was 
a  sign  which  the  angel  would  know  when  he  should 
come  at  midnight,  a  sign  that  the  house  was  to  be 
saved,  to  be  passed  over  by  him.  The  lamb  was  to  be 
eaten  that  night ;  nothing  was  to  remain  till  the  morn- 
ing; or,  if  any  remained,  it  was  to  be  burned  with  fire. 
Think  what  a  scene  it  must  have  been,  in  each  Jewish 
family — father  and  children  all  prepared  for  the  journey 
which  was  to  free  them  from  their  bondage,  and  be  the 
first  step  on  their  way  to  the  promised  land.  How  must 
their  hearts  have  swelled  with  hope,  and  gratitude,  and 
awe,  as  they  thought  how  nearly  the  hour  was  come 
when  the  angel,  God's  messenger,  should  visit  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians,  and  should  smite  not  the 
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eldest  child  of  the  king  alone,  but  the  first-born  of  the 
captive  in  the  dungeon,  of  the  servant  at  the  mill,  and 
of  all  the  cattle.  Prepared  and  reverent  they  stood,  the 
staff  in  their  hands,  the  loose  dresses,  such  as  are  worn 
in  Eastern  countries,  and  which  you  may  have  seen  on 
Turks  and  Persians,  fastened  up  or  girt,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  hindrance  to  their  walking  quickly,  shod 
as  for  a  journey,  too,  and  at  last  eating  the  feast  in 
haste,  as  the  Lord  had  told  them. 

Hark!  What  a  cry  was  that  which  fell  on  the 
travellers'  ears  !  The  Egyptians,  they  knew,  often  made 
loud  cries  when  death  visited  them,  but  such  a  cry  as 
this,  surely,  never  rang  through  the  land  before — a 
bitter,  terrified,  wailing  cry.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  come,  indeed !  The  new-born  baby,  who  had  but 
-'ust  drawn  the  breath  of  life,  was  stretched  lifeless  on 
its  mother's  arms.  The  child,  whose  merry  prattle  had 
begun  to  cheer  the  Egyptian  home,  was  dead  too.  The 
palace  was  not  spared,  for  the  dying  agony  of  Pharaoh's 
first-born  awoke  the  monarch  from  his  sleep,  and  soon 
his  cry  was  joined  to  that  of  his  people,  for  the  king  had 
a  father's  heart,  and  his  child,  his  first-born  child,  was 
dead.  But  there  was  no  death,  no  sorrow  in  those 
houses  where  the  blood  was  sprinkled.  And  why] 
There  had  been  a  lamb  killed  there  that  night,  and 
where  the  lamb  was  killed,  and  its  blood  sprinkled, 
there  was  no  death  nor  suffering.  And  at  morning 
dawn  the  freed  and  happy  Israelites  went  forth  with 
their  leader  from  the  land  of  slavery  and  sorrow,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred  thousand,  and  proved,  indeed, 
that  the  Gfod  of  Israel  was  a  true  and  faithful  God. 
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Now,  we  have,  in  this  midnight  scene,  a  very  great 
and  beautiful  truth.  This  passover  feast  is  a  type  of 
Christ.  Do  you  ask  the  meaning  of  the  word  type1? 
It  means,  literally,  a  figure.  We  have  many  types  of 
Jesus  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  none  more  important 
in  its  signification  than  that  of  the  passover.  Well 
might  Moses  tell  the  people  to  remember  that  feast,  and 
well  may  we  call  on  you,  dear  children,  to  remember  the 
passover.  See  how,  all  through  the  history,  Christ  is 
figured.  The  lamb  was  to  be  without  blemish  and 
without  spot.  Jesus  was  sinless,  the  perfect,  holy  and 
undefiled  one. 

The  blood  of  that  lamb  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the 
door-posts  and  on  the  lintel,  and  those  on  whose  dwel- 
lings the  sign  was  seen,  were  saved,  or  passed  over, 
when  God's  messenger  came.  So  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
sprinkled  on  your  hearts,  trusted  to,  believed  in,  will 
save  you. 

The  whole  of  that  lamb  was  to  be  eaten.  So  you 
must  believe  in  Christ  wholly,  accept  him  as  an  entire 
Saviour,  believe  that  he  is  perfect  God  and  perfect 
man,  and  able  to  save  you  entirely. 

Some  people  think  it  sufficient  to  believe  in  him  as 
a  man,  holy,  good,  and  sinless,  indeed,  but  only  a  man; 
but  who  would  trust  their  salvation  to  a  human  being 
liable  to  weakness  and  to  sin  1  Could  you  have 
trusted  Moses  ?  Surely  not.  Moses  sometimes  failed 
in  wisdom  and  in  obedience  himself;  Moses  was  not 
sinless.  Moses  might  be  a  leader,  but  he  was  no 
Saviour.  Could  you  have  trusted  an  apostle  1  Ah  no, 
not  even  John,  who  was  called  the  beloved  disciple; 
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"There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
Christ  Jesus." — Ilom.  viil  1. 


§ONDEMNATION !  Children,  can  you  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  word  ?  The  scene  which  J 
will  try  and  draw  for  you,  will,  I  hope,  make  it 
clear. 

First  of  all,  you  must  go  wi  |h  me  to  an  old  city,  and 
as  you  enter  that  city  you  will  hear  the  sound  of  bells 
ringing,  and  the  peal  of  a  trumpet  sounding.  Heads 
are  peeping  out  of  many  a  street  window,  and  there  is 
a  procession  coming  across  a  wide  plain,  called  the 
Castle  Meadows.  First  come  the  trumpeters,  playing  a 
solemn  air  ;  then  come  the  carriages,  containing  the 
Sheriff  and  the  Judge,  and  at  last  they  draw  up  before 
u  great  stone  building,  called  the  Shire  Hall.  Just 
above  that  hall,  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill  or  mound, 
there  rises  a  larger  building  still.  The  walls  are  strong 
and  thick,  and  they  contain  within  them  other  strong, 
grey,  thick  walls,  which  were  built  many  years  ago,  and 
as  they  began  to  moulder  they  were  encased  by  those 
we  now  see.  This  is  the  keep  of  an  ancient  castle,  and 
is  now  used  for  a  prison. 

Within  those  castla  Avails  are  manv  anxious  hearts 
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on  this  day.  Prisoners  are  there,  and  that  trumpet-sound 
said  to  them,  plainly  as  sound  could  speak,  "  Come  to 
judgment."  Yes,  they  are  awaiting  their  condemnation. 

They  are  not  condemned  yet,  they  are  only  committed 
to  jail  on  suspicion  of  crime  ;  but  before  they  are  con- 
demned they  have  to  be  tried,  and  to  be  judged.  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  judge  is  come.  At  last  the  judge 
takes  his  seat  in  the  court,  there  is  a  sudden  hush,  for 
the  man  that  is  first  to  be  tried,  is  to  be  tried  for  his  life. 

If  found  guilty,  he  will  be  condemned  to  death. 
There  are  many  persons  in  the  court  to  hear  the  trial, 
and  around  the  judge  are  ranged  counsellors  and  lawyers, 
and  the  twelve  juiymen  appointed  to  give  the  verdict, 
or  decision,  after  they  have  heard  the  case.  There  are 
witnesses  there  also,  some  who  are  witnesses  for  the 
prisoner,  some  against  him;  and  one  by  one  these 
witnesses  appear  in  the  box,  as  the  space  is  called 
where  they  stand  to  give  their  evidence,  and  to  be 
questioned  by  the  judges. 

At  the  bar  stands  the  prisoner.  His  face  is  pale  with 
anxiety,  and  several  weeks  of  imprisonment  have  done 
so  much  to  change  it,  that  his  oldest  friends  in  the  court 
would  scarcely  have  known  him  again.  The  solemn 
question  is  put — "Do  you  plead  guilty,  or  not  guilty1?" 
The  solemn  answer,  clearly  heard  in  that  crowded 
court,  is,  "Not  guilty,"  and  then  the  trial  begins. 
How  serious  a  trial,  the  end  of  which  is  to  acquit  or  to 
condemn !  The  story  comes  out,  the  accusation  is  made; 
how  that,  on  one  wintry  night,  when  sleep  was  closing 
the  eyes  of  some  people  in  a  quiet  village,  and  the  stars 
alone  seemed  to  keep  watch,  a  lonely  widow,  thought 
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nor  any  one  of  those  seventy  whom  Jesus  sent  forth. 
They  were  all  sinners,  needing  a  Saviour  themselves, 
and  how  we  should  tremble  to  trust  our  souls  to  them! 
No,  Christ  must  be  received  whole,  into  our  hearts — 
God  and  perfect  man ;  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

The  lamb  was  eaten  with  bitter  herbs.  So  we  must 
receive  Christ  with  deep,  bitter  sorrow  for  our  sins. 
But  for  our  sins  Christ  need  not  to  have  died.  He  was 
the  sin-offering.  Without  shedding  of  blood,  under 
the  Jewish  law,  there  is  no  remission;  and  so  without 
the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  God,  who  declared 
that  the  soul  that  sinneth  should  die,  could  not  have 
saved  our  souls. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  this  with  respect  to 
others.  You  must  believe  that  Christ  died  for  you — 
that  the  Lamb  was  slain  for  you.  Do  you  think  that 
it  would  have  availed  for  one  of  the  Israelites  to  have 
said,  "Oh,  it  will  do  just  as  well  if  my  neighbour 
sprinkles  the  blood  on  his  door-post,  we  live  so  very 
near  to  one  another;  besides,  we  are  all  together,  far 
away  from  the  Egyptians'  dwellings.  The  angel  will 
110  doubt  pass  over  my  house."  I  think  you  will  see 
at  once  how  dangerous  and  how  foolish  such  a  course 
would  have  been — how  certain  to  have  ended  in  sorrow 
and  in  death. 

And  so  with  you.  A  good  father  may  pray  for  you, 
a  good  mother  may  lead  you  to  pray,  good  friends  and 
teachers  may  use  all  their  efforts  to  bring  you  to  Jesus, 
but  that  is  all  They  cannot  believe  for  you.  No  one 
can  believe  for  you,  however  good,  however  holy.  The 
blood  of  Christ  must  be  sprinkled  on  your  hearts,  ov 
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for  you  Christ's  death  will  avail  nothing.  Go,  then, 
with  your  hearts  in  all  their  sinfulness,  to  the  Lamb  of 
God.  Behold  in  him  your  Saviour.  Receive  his  atone- 
ment; and  when  the  messenger  of  God  comes  to  you, 
and  sees  the  blood  of  Jesus  sprinkled  on  your  heart, 
you  will  have  no  cause  to  fear.  The  body,  indeed*  must 
die,  but  the  soul  which  that  blood  has  washed  will  live 
for  ever  in  heaven,  if  you  can  say,  "Christ  my  Passover 
was  sacrificed  for  me." 

"  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  and 
said  unto  them,  draw  out  and  take  you  a  lamb  accord- 
ing to  your  families,  and  kill  the  passover.  And  ye 
shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  into  the  blood 
that  is  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two 
side-posts  with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason  and 
none  of  you  shall  go  out  of  his  house  until  the  morning. 
For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  the  Egyptians; 
and  when  he  seeth  the  blood  upon  the  lintel,  and  on 
the  two  side-posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door;  and 
will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  into  your  houses 
to  smite  you.  e  And  the  children  of  Israel 

went  away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron,  so  did  they.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at 
midnight,  the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on 
his  throne,  unto  the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was 
in  the  dungeon  ;  and  all  the  first-born  of  cattle.  And 
Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he,  and  all  his  servants, 
and  all  the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry  in 
Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not 
one  dead." — Exodus  ziL  21.  30. 
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Think,  if  you  can,  what  a  moment  that  will  be. 
The  judge  is  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  the  witnesses 
are  there  too.  The  witnesses  our  conscience;  God's 
broken  law,  and  Satan,  the  great  accuser.  But  who  is 
the  Judge  1  No  angel,  no  created  being,  nor  saint,  nor 
prophet,  nor  apostle,  however  holy;  but  Jesus,  the  Son 
of  God,  he  who  was  once  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
And  there  are  two  groups  in  that  enormous  multitude ; 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  throne. 

Those  in  the  left-hand  group  are  downcast  and  fearful; 
they  know  full  well  that  their  condemnation  is  sure. 
They  see  only  the  judge  there,  for  they  do  not  see  in 
him  their  Saviour.  They  well  remember  that  when  he 
would  have  won  them  to  love  him,  and  to  trust  in  him 
on  earth,  and  to  be  his  own  children,  they  tnrned 
away,  and  chose  the  service  of  the  world  and  of 
Satan.  They  well  remember  that,  when  feeling  their 
sins  heavy,  and  their  consciences  afraid,  although  the 
Redeemer  had  said,  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved, 
they  would  not  look,  but  sought  other  ways  of  salva- 
tion than  simple  faith  in  him.  Some  tried  to  make 
their  righteousness  and  goodness  save  them;  but  that 
goodness  will  not  save  them  now.  Some  had  gone 
to  other  mediators;  but,  alas,  where  are  those  me- 
diators now?  As  they  look  at  that  great  throne  they 
wish,  oh,  how  vainly !  that  they  had  accepted  the  offer 
of  the  Judge,  while  yet  there  was  time,  to  mediate 
between  them  and  God.  There  is  condemnation  in  store 
for  them,  they  see  it  written  on  the  judge's  face. 

And  those  in  the  other  band — are  they,  too,  under 
condemnation?  No,  oh,  no !  Fearful  as  is  the  scene, 
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awful,  solemn,  beyond  what  we  can  imagine,  yet  a  soft, 
calm  thought,  the  same  which  made  their  death-beds 
happy,  stills  every  fear.  There  is  no  condemnation  to 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  looking  at  that  Judge 
in  his  majesty,  they  see  the  face  of  their  Saviour,  their 
kind,  their  loving,  gentle,  faithful  friend.  They  hear 
no  condemnation  from  his  voice,  who  bought  them 
with  his  blood,  who  died  for  them,  and  who  gave  him- 
self for  their  salvation.  They  broke  his  Father's  law. 
Yes,  they  were  guilty  of  that;  but  what  then?  Christ 
kept  it  for  them;  they  gave  liim  their  sins,  and  he 
gave  them  his  righteousness.  They  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  his  own  bought,  ransomed,  saved  children — and 
throughout  eternity  they  will  rejoice  that  to  them  there 
is  no  condemnation. 

That  you  may  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ, 
your  Judge,  then,  what  must  you  do  now?  I  will  tell 
you.  Believe  on  him,  trust  him,  and  you  shall  never 
hear  that  solemn  word,  "Depart,"  but  the  happy  wel- 
come, "  Come,  come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world. 

"  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be  made 
righteous."  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  Avho 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him." 
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to  be  very  rich,  had  gone  to  rest  with  no  one  in  the 
country  cottage  with  her  but  her  young  servant  maid, 
and  how  next  morning  this  widow  was  found  dead  in 
her  bed,  and  the  treasure  gone. 

The  servant  is  examined,  and  swears  that  the  man  at 
the  bar  was  that  murderer,  and  other  witnesses  come 
forward  and  say  that  this  man,  who  lived  at  a  town, 
four  miles  off,  was  not  there  at  the  hour  when  the 
murder  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place.  And  so 
one  thing  after  another  comes  out  to  prove  it,  until  the 
very  lawyer,  who  is  going  to  plead  for  him,  seems  to 
lose  heart;  and  the  man  hears  in  all  this  evidence 
against  him  the  condemnation  threatened.  Then  the 
judge  sums  the  evidence  all  up,  and  the  jury  go  out  to 
decide,  and  return  after  a  tune,  when  you  might  hear  a 
pin  fall  on  the  floor  for  the  silence,  and  might  almost 
count  the  beatings  of  that  prisoner's  poor,  anxious, 
fluttering  heart. 

Then  the  judge  speaks,  and  his  voice  rings  loud  and 
clear  in  that  vast  hall,  as  he  asks  the  twelve  men  if  they 
find  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty  or  not  guilty.  And 
they  answer — oh,  how  solemnly — "Guilty."  There  is 
now  but  one  thing  more,  and  the  scene  in  the  hall  is  over. 
The  judge  has  to  speak  the  word  of  condemnation.  He 
tells  the  criminal  then,  in  awful  tones,  that  the  sin  is 
proved  against  him,  and  that  according  to  his  country's 
laws  he  must  die.  Death  is  a  solemn  visitant,  even  on 
a  bed  made  by  loving  hands,  soothed  by  gentle  care, 
and  brightened  by  a  Saviour's  presence.  But  death, 
such  as  awaits  the  prisoner,  a  death  in  public,  and  by 
violence,  in  shame  and  disgrace,  ^-itli  t.Ko  <iart 
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beyond,  is  terrible  indeed.  The  black  cap  is  then 
drawn  on  by  the  judge,  and  the  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion is  passed.  The  trial  is  over. 

In  a  few  more  days  the  pulse  which  beats  so 
strongly  shall  have  ceased — the  man  standing  there  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  vigour,  shall  be  laid  within  the 
prison  grave. 

That  is  his  condemnation. 

Who,  that  has  ever  heard  a  trial  by  jury,  that  has 
ever  seen  the  woe-stricken  face  of  that  prisoner  con- 
demned to  death,  but  has  longed,  be  the  guilt  ever 
so  strongly  proved,  that  something  might  turn  in  his 
favour.  Can  the  judge  do  nothing  ?  No,  by  the  law, 
of  which  the  judge  is  only  the  minister,  the  man  is  con- 
demned ;  to  save  him  would  be  to  weaken  the  law. 
Will  no  one  come  forward  ?  No.  The  trial  is  over — 
hope  is  gone.  He  is  led  back  to  the  prison,  to  another 
part  called  the  condemned  cell,  there  to  await  the  result 
of  his  condemnation. 

This  then  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  But  this  is 
the  condemnation  of  an  earthly  judge,  only. 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall  all  appear  before 
another  judgment  seat.  You  will  be  there  who  read — 
I  shall  be  there  who  write.  The  rich  man  will  be  there, 
and  the  poor  man  who  lay  at  his  palace  gate.  Kings 
and  queens  will  be  there,  and  not  one,  however  great, 
or  however  lowly,  shall  escape. 

The  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  we  shall  all  be  called  to 
judgment.  Do  you  ask  why  1  Because  we  have  all  sinned 
— we  have  all  broken  God's  law,  just  as  that  poor  man 
hrolrp.  his  country's  law,  and  we  have  all  deserved  death. 
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one  of  those  brass  gates,  and  looking  Tip-wards  saw  the 
temple  of  Belus  where  their  God  and  their  fathers' 
God  was  not  worshipped ;  and  grand  as  the  sights  were 
in  that  "golden  city,"  they  thought  sorrowfully  of  their 
beloved  Jerusalem,  left  so  far  behind.  Jerusalem,  where 
the  temple  of  God  yet  stood,  although,  alas !  robbed 
of  many  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  silver,  so  fondly 
prized  by  the  Jews,  brought  hither  as  so  many  trophies 
of  victory,  or  because  of  their  value  as  precious 
metals.  Perhaps  the  soldiers  who  bore  the  captive 
youths  to  Babylon,  asked  them  to  sing  a  song,  and 
to  be  merry,  begging  for  one  of  the  songs  of  their 
native  land.  Ah,  well  can  we  understand  how  Daniel 
or  one  of  his  companions  would  then  reply  in  the  words 
of  that  beautiful  psalm:  "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered 
Zion,  we  hanged  our  harps  on  the  willows.  For  there 
they  that  carried  us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  song ; 
and  they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  How  can  we  sing 
the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land?"  But  mark,  although 
these  lads  had  left  Jerusalem,  they  had  not  left  God; 
and,  perhaps,  never  in  the  sacred  services  of  the  great 
temple  there,  had  they  felt  him  so  near  and  so  precious 
as  then,  for  God  is  ever  present.  "We  may  always  come 
near  to  him  if  we  will,  and  they  had  often  chanted  in 
the  congregation  those  comforting  words,  "Whither 
Rhall  I  go  from  thy  presence?"  Their  work  was  soon 
appointed  them.  They  were  too  good  to  be  treated  like 
common  captives,  and  therefore  were  intended  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  himself.  But  for  three 
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years  they  must  be  trained  for  that  honour,  they  must 
eat  of  the  meat  of  the  king's  table,  drink  of  his  wine, 
and  be  maintained  entirely  by  bim  ;  and  moreover,  wise 
as  they  were,  they  must  have  further  instruction  in  all 
the  wisdom  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  must  learn 
their  language  and  knowledge.  Their  very  names  must 
be  changed,  also;  for  the  name  of  Daniel,  which  in 
Hebrew  means,  "  God  is  my  Judge,"  the  king  gave  the 
youth  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  and  to  his  companions 
those  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  for  it' 
would  not  do  to  let  Daniel  or  the  others  think  too 
much  of  their  fathers'  God.  But  their  names  might 
be  changed  sooner  than  their  natures.  They  were 
children  of  God.  The  meat  and  the  wine  from  the  king's 
table  at  Babylon  were  not  welcome  to  the  lads.  The 
law  of  the  Jews  was  very  strict  in  its  rules  as  to  the 
food  which  the  people  should  eat,  and,  although  now 
away  from  the  priest  and  rulers  of  the  people,  they 
knew  that  God's  eye  was  upon  them,  and  refused  the 
Babylonish  dainties;  and  the  plain  food  and  pure  water 
which  the  captives  ate  agreed  with  them  better  than  the 
rich  dishes,  for  they  were  fatter  and  fairer  than  any  in 
the  court.  So  in  the  fear  of  God  the  young  Jews  grew 
and  prospered  in  the  court  of  the  idolatrous  king,  until 
the  time  came  for  them  to  be  conducted  to  the  royal 
presence.  And  when  they  stood  before  the  king  with 
other  wise  men  who  had  been  trained  with  them,  they 
were  pronounced  better  and  wiser  than  all  astrologers 
or  magicians  in  Babylon,  and  were  taken  into  great 
favour.  Daniel  was  able  to  tell  the  meaning  of  some 
dreams  which  puzzled  the  king,  when  other  magicians 
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1 '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul :  but  rather 
fear  him  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  hi  hell.  "—Matt.  x.  28.  • 

^^HIS  Scripture  story,  to-day,  is  to  be  on  true 
'•A  couraoe-  I*  is  a  his*01!  °f  three  really  brave 
fejig  men.  Tlie  bravest  and  the  most  courageous  are 
&S§  those  who  fear  God.  It  is  not  always  easy; 
sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  to  act  in  God's 
fear.  There  are  many  people  who  do  not  fear  him, 
who  think  it  a  disgrace,  and  not  an  honour,  to  be 
true  Christians,  servants,  and  followers  of  Jesus. 
They  would  rather  be  thought  to  serve  the  world  than 
to  serve  God.  Some  are  ashamed,  some  are  afraid,  to 
confess  they  are  his.  Peter  was  afraid  and  ashamed 
when  he  denied  Jesus  three  times  in  the  hall,  on  that 
sorrowful  night  when  the  Saviour  was  judged  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  and  there  are  many  Peters  in  the  present  day, 
I  fear.  To  such  as  these  Christ  says,  "Fear  not." 

In  my  story  to-day,  I  want  to  take  you  in  thought 
to  a  beautiful  city,  which  stood  many,  many  years  ago, 
in  the  country  of  Chaldea,  on  the  continent  of  Asia. 
If  you  look  on  the  map  of  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
you  will  see  it  marked  there  as  Babylon,  and  the  scene 
of  this  Scripture  narrative  is  Babylon,  called  in  old 
times,  "The  Golden  City,"  "The  glory  of  kingdoms." 
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It  was  sixty  miles  in  circumference;  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a  square,  crossed  by  twenty-five  principal  streets.  The 
walls  were  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  thirty-two  broad, 
entered  by  one  hundred  gates,  formed  of  solid  brass. 
Between  every  two  gates  were  watch  towers,  ten  feet 
higher  than  those  high  walls,  and  many  a  wonderful 
building,  full  of  the  magnificent  riches  of  the  East, 
might  'be  seen  within  those  gates. 

There,  in  the  clear  air,  rose  the  temple  of  Belus,  or 
Jupiter,  a  heathen  temple,  where  God  was  not  worship- 
ped, and  most  likely  built  on  the  very  spot  where  once 
the  Tower  of  Babel  stood. 

A  river  ran  through  the  city;  a  great  river,  the 
ancient  Euphrates.  Beautiful  it  was  as  it  flowed  along, 
between  banks  of  lovely  gardens,  those  hanging  gardens 
of  which  we  read  in  the  Bible.  These  were  the  king's 
gardens,  and  made,  no  doubt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  wife  came  from  the  wooded  country  of  Media,  to 
remind  his  queen  of  the  home  of  her  childhood's  days. 

A  noble  palace  it  was,  and  more  beautiful  than  any  of 
the  gardens  on  the  river's  bank  were  those  which  he 
planted.  They  were  raised  on  terraces,  supported  by 
walls  or  piers  eleven  feet  asunder,  one  above  another, 
until  they  reached  the  height  of  the  city  walls. 

Into  this  city  one  day,  in  old  times,  even  six 
hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world, 
a  band  of  prisoners  was  brought,  taken  in  the  wars 
between  a  king  of  Judah  called  Jehoiachin,  and  this 
same  Nebuchadnezzar  whom  I  have  mentioned.  Among 
them  were  four  Jewish  lads,  and  you  may  imagine  how 
sad  these  boys'  hearts  must  have  been  as  they  entered 
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are  faithful  to  him;  we  may  not  always  see  him,  but  ho 
is  there.  It  may  be  that  the  three  saw  him  not,  but 
they  felt  his  presence,  and  it  was  a  presence  which 
strengthened  and  saved  them. 

The  king  was  touched  by  this — who  could  see  even 
God's  angel  by  those  men,  without  feeling  awe-struck? 
but  the  conviction  seemed  to  come  into  his  mind  that 
this  was  something  more — even  the  Son  of  God;  and 
he  went  to  the  door  of  the  furnace,  and  calling  them  by 
their  names,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  bade 
them  come  forth.  And  the  three  came  forth  at  once — 
unhurt — not  a  hair  singed,  not  any  of  their  clothes 
even  scorched,  nor  smell  of  fire  upon  them.  The  king, 
convinced  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  must  be  a  true  and 
a  real  God,  ordered  that  no  one  hereafter  should  speak 
amiss  of  those  to  whom  God's  angel  had  been  sent. 

This  story  shows  that  those  who  fear  God  have  the 
special  care  and  love  of  God,  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow. 
Children,  you  may  never  be  called  to  such  trials  as  those 
which  the  young  Jews  endured,  but  you  may  still  be 
called  to  show  your  faithfulness  to  God  before  those 
who  fear  him  not. 

Eemember  the  courage  of  the  three  captives. 
There  were  the  furnace  and  the  angry  king,  and 
there  was  God's  command,  "Thou  shalt  not  make 
unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  the  heaven  above,  nor  in  the  earth 
beneath;  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve 
them."  The  question  was,  Are  we  to  obey  God  or 
man?  They  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  and  they 
refused  to  obey  the  king. 
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You  may  be  tempted  to  commit  some  sin,  tempted  by 
bad  companions  to  tell  a  lie,  to  take  God's  name  in  vain, 
or  to  indulge  in  some  sinful  pleasure,  or  you  may  be 
ashamed  of  seeming  too  good.  Like  the  Jews  in  the  idol 
city,  you  maybe  alone  among  those  who  do  not  love  or  fear 
God.  Now,  which  will  you  do?  Will  you  yield  to  the 
fear  of  an  angry  word,  a  cross  ill-natured  push  or  blow, 
or — -more  bitter  still — a  laugh  1  or  will  you  say,  courage- 
ously, that  you  fear  God,  but  do  not  fear  man?  If  you 
would  stand  fast  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  however, 
remember  you  must  live  as  the  young  Jews  lived — 
near  to  God — you  must  watch  as  well  as  pray,  that 
temptations  do  not  overtake  you,  and  he  who  preserved 
them  will  preserve  you.  He  who  taught  us  to  pray, 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  can  find  us  a  way  to 
escape  from  it,  if  we  ask  in  faith  for  Jesus'  sake. 
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failed;  and,  that  which  was  dearer  to  Daniel's  heart 
than  the  gifts  of  the  monarch,  the  companions  of  his 
exile  were  honoured  also,  and  all  went  well  with  the 
Jewish  youths  for  a  time. 

One  day,  however,  news  was  brought  into  the  city 
that,  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  near  Babylon,  a  great  image 
was  about  to  be  set  up,  and  preparations  were  making 
for  the  dedication  of  this  image,  no  doubt  to  the  idol  god 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  named  Bel  or  Belus.     Governors 
and  captains,  judges,  treasurers  and  counsellors,  sheriffs, 
rulers  of  provinces,  were  to  be  gathered  together  to  see 
the  monstrous  statue.     The  statue,  or  that  on  which  it 
stood,  was  thirty  yards  high,  and  the  scene  was  to  be  a 
very  brilliant  one.     The  day  came  at  last,  and  crowds 
were  gathered  on  the  plains,  not  far  from  the  city  of 
Babylon.     A  herald  then  cried  aloud  that,  as  soon  as 
the  music  began,  every  one  was  to  fall  down  and  worship 
this  image ;  and  that  whoever  did  not  worship  and  fall 
down  was  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery  furnace,  to  be  burned 
alive.     And  when  the  music  began  all  bowed  down 
before  the  image — all  but  a  few.     Do  you  think  that 
Shadrach,   Meshach,  and  Abednego,  those  friends   of 
Daniel,  would  worship  an  idol  ?  Not  they.    The  festival 
was  over,  and  the  crowd  went  to  their  homes  in  the  city; 
but  we  do  not  read  that  Daniel  was  there  that  day;  per- 
haps he  was  excused  from  attending  on  account  of  his 
high  office,  but  his  three  friends  were  present,  and  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies  in  Babylon  had  marked  that, 
when  the  rest  bowed  down,  the  knees  of  the  young 
Jews  bent  not.     Those  who   saw  these  faithful  ones 
standing  xip  when  the  vast  multitude  knelt,  went  to  the 
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king  with  the  news,  and  told  him  that  these  captives, 
whom  he  had  so  honoured  and  favoured,  would  not 
obey  his  commands.  The  king  was  furious  at  this,  for 
he  was  a  tyrant — a  proud,  bad  man — who  believed  not 
in  the  true  God,  but  worshipped  idols.  So  at  once  he 
sent,  full  of  anger,  for  the  three  Jews,  and  asked  them 
if  it  were  true  what  he  heard,  and,  if  so,  did  they  know 
the  consequences  ? 

They  stood  calmly  before  him — they  knew  that  the 
God  whom  they  served  was  too  good  a  God  to  forsake 
them.  They  saw  a  proud  king,  indeed,  on  his  throne, 
but  it  were  better  to  suffer  his  wrath  than  deny  the  King 
of  kings.  So  they  told  him  the  truth,  and  they  said  that 
even  were  he  to  fulfil  his  threat,  the  God  they  served 
could  deliver  them  out  of  the  furnace,  and  out  of  the 
king's  hand,  but,  be  that  as  it  might,  they  would  not 
worship  the  image,  nor  serve  the  gods  of  Babylon. 

This  answer  provoked  the  king  yet  more,  and  with 
vehement  anger  he  ordered  the  furnace  to  be  heated 
seven  times  more  fiercely,  to  bind  the  Jews  closely,  and 
to  throw  them  into  tbe  pit. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  hot  furnace,  for  the  strong  men 
employed  to  bind  them  fell,  from  its  very  heat,  into 
the  mouth  of  the  hole  and  were  burned,  but  the  three 
faithful  ones  were  not.  When,  from  a  short  distance, 
the  king  looked  into  the  furnace,  what  did  he  see  but 
these  very  Jews  walking  as  calmly  and  unhurt  in  the 
flames  as  on  a  green  meadow  in  summer  tide !  That  was 
not  all,  a  fourth  was  there.  It  was  like  an  angel  form 
which  the  proud  king  saw,  but  not  a  created  angel;  it 
was  the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  never  forsakes  those  who 
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'A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  That  ye  love  one  another." — 
John  xiii.  34. 


<|N^NE  evening  the  inhabitants  of  a  quiet  manse,  or 
Wrff  parsonage,  in  the  little  village  of  Aiuworth,  in  the 
ZwQ  lowlands  of  Scotland,  were  interrupted  in  their 
wSvv  Saturday  night's  engagements,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  beggar  at  their  door.  He  asked  not  for  a  little  money 
or  food  alone,  but  for  a  night's  lodging.  We  should 
think  a  beggar  very  bold,  now-a-days,  who  would  make 
such  a  request ;  but  in  the  more  simple  olden  times  of 
which  I  write — the  reign  of  Charles  I. — it  was  not 
thought  a  strange  thing,  for  inns  Avere  more  scarce  then 
than  now,  and  people's  habits  more  hospitable  and 
homely. 

The  good  minister,  Rutherford,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  might  be  busy  writing,  or  meditating  on  his 
Sunday  sermon ;  and  his  wife,  like  a  good  Christian 
wife,  was  doing  her  part  to  prepare  the  household  for 
the  day  of  rest.  She  told  the  beggar,  however,  to  come 
in  and  sit  down  in  a  warm  place  by  the  kitchen  fire, 
whilst  she  catechised  her  servants,  according  to  her 
custom.  As  the  beggar  was  very  attentive,  the  good 
lady  thought  she  would  question  him;  so  she  said,  "My 
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i'rieud,  do  you  know  how  many  commandments  there 
are?"  "Eleven,"  said  the  stranger,  without  any 
hesitation. 

"  Eleven  !"  said  Mrs.  Eutherford,  greatly  shocked  at 
his  ignorance,  and,  setting  him  right,  she  dismissed  him, 
after  a  good  supper,  to  bed  in  one  of  the  garrets. 

When  all  was  still  in  the  Scottish  manse,  the  beggar 
stole  out  of  his  chamber,  for  he  had  heard  much  of  the 
fame  of  this  John  Eutherford,  a  man  who  loved  the 
Saviour,  and  was  willing  to  endure  persecution  for 
conscience  sake.  He  knew  him,  too,  to  be  a  humble, 
prayerful  Christian,  and  as  he  longed  to  hear  the 
prayers  of  the  good  man,  he  listened  at  his  door; 
but  all  was  still  that  night,  and,  after  much  waiting, 
the  beggar  returned  to  his  humble  garret-bed,  and  knelt 
down  to  pray  himself. 

The  prayer  was  heard  by  the  poor  man's  host,  who 
having  had  a  suspicion  who  his  guest  was,  ascended 
to  the  beggar's  chamber,  and  told  him  he  believed 
he  was  in  disguise. 

You  shall  soon  hear  who  he  really  was. 

On  the  following  morning,  on  asking  for  the  stranger, 
the  servant  replied,  that  he  had  left  early,  and  a  minister 
being  introduced  at  breakfast  by  her  husband,  as  a 
person  who  was  to  preach  at  Amworth  that  day,  Mrs. 
Eutherford  thought  no  more  of  the  matter. 

But  what  was  her  surprise  to  hear  the  text,  "  A  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another."  "And  this,"  said  the  preacher,  "may  be 
called  the  eleventh  commandment."  Sorely  puzzled 
was  Mrs.  Eutherford.  "Why,"  said  she  to  herself,  "this 
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was  the  very  answer  which  the  beggar  gave  me  List 
night.     Surely  this  preacher  cannot  be  he." 

But  the  pretended  beggar  it  was,  and  no  less  a  man 
than  Archbishop  Usher,  whose  name  is  so  often 
heard  of  in  Charles  the  First's  reign,  and  whose  history 
is  so  greatly  connected  with  that  of  the  religious  con- 
troversies of  that  time.  Rutherford  was  a  Presbyterian, 
and  averse  to  our  form  of  Common  Prayer,  which  it 
had  long  been  the  object  of  the  king  to  enforce  in 
Scotland. 

The  two  men  who  had  slept  under  the  same  roof 
that  Saturday  night  held  very  different  opinions  ;  but 
it  did  not  hinder  their  Christian  love,  and  Usher  could 
see  in  the  good  Rutherford  a  likeness  to  Christ  which 
won  his  heart  at  once.  Perhaps,  if  Christians  who 
differ  knew  more  one  of  another,  they  might  find  more 
points  of  union  than  they  thought  possible. 

Now,  what  kind  of  love  do  you  think  this  love  is, 
which  Jesus  commands  us  to  show  one  to  another  ? 

It  is  not  a  love  of  words.  Children  are  very  apt  to 
forget  that  love  must  bear  more  fruit  than  mere  words, 
or  it  is  not  real  love.  A  child  often  tells  its  mother  and 
father  how  he  loves  them,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
that  very  child  to  love  his  own  way  better.  He  is  not 
willing  to  give  up  a  selfish  pleasure,  to  leave  off  a  bad 
habit,  for  his  parents'  sake,  for  he  has  no  real  love  in 
his  heart  to  them.  No — true  love  is  something  more 
than  words.  The  love  which  Jesus  commands  is  not  to 
be  confined  to  our  own  family,  our  father,  and  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  friends.  As  to  love  of  parents,  the 
very  lamb  in  the  field  has  that  kind  of  love,  a  love 
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which  the  weak  and  dependent  must  feel  for  the  stronger 
and  the  protecting ;  but  that  is  little  more  than  instinct, 
and  so  mixed  up  with  self-love,  after  all,  that  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  Jesus  spoke  of  this.  Well,  if  it 
is  not  this,  what  is  it  1  Jesus  gives  us  an  example  of 
the  love  he  would  have  us  cherish — that  ye  love  one 
another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 

And  do  you  ask  what  kind  of  love  that  was  ?  You 
have  but  to  look  at  the  life  of  Jesus  on  earth,  to  see 
what  kind  of  love  his  was,  and  to  whom  it  was  shown. 
He  did  not  show  it  to  friends  only,  to  those  who  loved 
him  and  believed  on  him.  He  did  not  confine  it  to  a 
few  choson  persons,  but  he  loved  the  whole  world,  he 
loved  all  mankind  so  well  as  to  die  for  them — and 
what  a  love  was  that  ! 

See  him  standing  beside  those  blind  men,  and  hear 
his  voice  of  compassion,  saying,  "What  wilt  thou  that 
I  should  do  unto  thee  ?"  And  they  said,  "  Lord,  that 
our  eyes  shall  be  opened."  This  was  love. 

See  bim  turning  to  the  poor  woman,  who  only  desired 
to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  saying  tenderly 
to  her,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  This  was 
love. 

Look  at  him  as,  entering  the  village  of  Nain,  a 
funeral  party  meets  him ;  and  how  compassionate  was 
his  look  on  one  of  that  mourning  company,  a  poor 
widow,  whose  only  son  lay  upon  the  bier  a  lifeless 
corpse.  How  kind  and  merciful  the  act  which  gave 
the  dead  man  to  his  mother's  arms  again  in  life  and 
health.  This  was  love. 

See  him  again  by  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.     Tears  are 
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falling  from  his  eyes.  Yes,  we  read  that  "Jesus  wept ! " 
and  hear  his  voice  as  he  cries,  "Lazarus,  come  forth!" 
Was  not  this  love ! 

See  liim  again  with  a  poor,  miserable,  guilty  woman. 
Her  fierce  accusers  had  left  her  and  the  Saviour  toge- 
ther; and  what  did  he  say?  Did  he  tell  her  harshly 
how  she  deserved  the  punishment  of  stoning  for  her 
fault?  did  he  reproach  her  as  the  Jews  had  just  re- 
proached her?  No;  he  asked  where  her  accusers  were 
gone,  and  who  of  that  angry  number  had  felt  sinless 
enough,  to  condemn  her?  and  when  she  said,  "No  man, 
Lord,"  the  gentle  reply  was,  "Neither  do  I  condemn 
thee;  go  and  sin  no  more."  This  was  love. 

See  him  in  the  last  sad  scenes  of  his  life  of  sorrow; 
in  the  judgment-hall,  insulted,  mocked,  condemned; 
see  him  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  when  drops  of 
blood  fell  to  the  ground  from  his  agonised  brow;  was 
not  this  love?  for  it  was  for  our  sins  he  suffered  the 
agony  in  that  garden.  See  him  alone,  deserted  by  his 
disciples,  who  all  forsook  him  and  fled;  yet  not  one 
word  of  reproach  fell  from  his  lips  when  he  saw  them 
again  after  his  resurrection.  See  him  on  the  cross, 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  dying 
that  we  might  never  die,  and  saying,  in  accents  of 
mercy,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do."  And  with  such  love  we  are  told  to  love 
one  another,  "As  I  have  loved  you  that  ye  also  love 
one  another." 

Can  you,  with  such  an  example  as  this,  ever  feel 
unwilling  to  forgive  again?  Can  you,  with  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  love  to  you,  look  coldly  on  a  fellow- 
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creature's  sufferings — angrily  on  a  brother's  faults — 
selfishly  withholding  a  service  to  the  needy?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  those  for  whom  Christ  died  can  think  any- 
thing too  much  to  do,  for  the  sake  and  for  the  love 
of  him]  If,  dear  children,  that  sort  of  love  is  not  in 
you  to  others,  be  very  sure  that  you  do  not  love  Jesus. 
The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits;  a  loving  heart  will 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  love  in  kind  acts  and  gentle 
words.  And  if  you  have  not  that  love  which  Christ 
commands,  how  can  you  hope  to  hear  the  welcome  to 
your  Saviour's  home  in  Heaven,  where  all  the  air 
is  love  1 

K  Which  of  all  our  friends,  to  save  us, 

Could  or  would  have  shed  his  blood  ? 
But  our  Jesus  died  to  have  us 
Reconciled  by  him  to  God. 
This  was  precious  love  indeed, 
Jesus  was  a  friend  in  need." 


THE  CHILD'S  EFFORT. 


"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor :   the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in 
time  of  trouble." — Psalm,  xli.  1. 

^j^  WO  little  girls  sat  by  the  dining-room  table  one 
girl  cold,  wet  morning  in  January.  They  had  each  a 
jSjtf)  pencil  and  paper  before  them,  and  between  them 
»&§  lay  a  large  Bible.  Every  Sunda/ morning  they 
copied  a  text — sometimes  they  chose  it  for  themselves, 
sometimes  their  nurse  chose  it  for  them.  To-day  little 
Marion,  the  eldest,  had  been  the  chooser,  and  the 
copying  went  on  very  quietly. 

It  is  true  they  could  not  write  very  well,  and  Marion's 
letters  were,  some  of  them,  rather  curiously-shaped 
ones,  whilst  Kate's  were  printed,  for,  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  Kate  could  not  write. 

"What  a  text  to  choose!"  said  a  brother,  who  sat 
close  by.  "You  can't  understand  it,  you  know." 

Marion  looked  rather  vexed,  and  the  colour  came 
into  her  face,  as  she  said,  "  I  think  I  can." 

"  Well,  what  does  it  mean  ?"  said  Frank. 

"I  see  it  very  plain,"  said  Marion;  "but  I  can't 
preach  sermons.  Ask  mamma." 

Frank  laughed,  but  nothing  more  was  said ;  and  the 
children  having  finished  their  self-imposed  task — or,  I 
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should  say,  pleasant  employment — went  to  dress  for 
church. 

"Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor."  How 
little  Marion  turned  those  words  over  and  over  again 
in  her  young  heart !  She  thought  she  knew  what  they 
meant,  but  she  wondered  how  such  a  blessing  could 
ever  be  hers.  She  had  read  stories,  and  seen  pictures 
of  little  children  giving  money  to  poor  people,  carrying 
them  flannel  and  warm  clothes  to  their  cottages,  or 
nice  soup  for  their  dinner  sometimes ;  but  she  was  not 
a  child  of  rich  parents,  and  she  knew  if  she  gave  away 
anything  it  was  not  her  own,  so  that  the  blessing  could 
not  be  meant  for  a  child.  She  had,  it  is  true,  a 
little  money,  but  it  would  go  so  short  a  way  to  relieve 
distress.  They  did  not  live  in  the  country  either,  in 
the  pleasant  country  village,  where  people  all  seemed 
like  one  family;  but  here,  in  these  dirty  streets,  near  a 
large  manufacturing  town,  where  the  children's  mother 
did  not  like  them  to  visit  cottages,  for  fear  of  their 
taking  fevers,  or  other  complaints,  which  always  haunted 
the  place. 

"And  I  can  do  nothing  for  the  poor,"  thought 
Marion  sorrowfully,  as  she  once  more  said  the  words 
we  luxve  been  reading. 

Nothing  for  the  poor !  What  do  you  think,  little 
children  ?  Was  she  right  in  that  conclusion  ?  We 
shall  see. 

Full  of  trouble,  for  hers  was  a  kind  little  heart,  she 
took  her  text  to  her  mamma  that,  evening,  and  said 
how  sad  it  made  her.  Her  mamma's  answer  was  cheery 
and  hopeful;  and  what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  "  Consider 
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the  poor !     To  be  sure,  my  dear,  you  may.  Begin  at 
once,  Marion,  and  God  will  bless  you." 

"  But  I  have  no  money,  mamma,  or  at  least  only 

sixpence,   and  you   don't   like   my  giving  money  to 


"True,  but  the  words,  'considering  the  poor,'  mean 
something  even  more  than  money-giving,  Marion." 

"Do  they?  Oh,  what?  I  had  only  thought  of 
money." 

"  Of  course  it  means  that  we  must  give  money  to 
the  needy,  if  we  have  it ;  but  if  we  have  not  money, 
do  you  think  we  are  excused  from  the  duty  of  con- 
sidering the  poor  ?" 

"  No,  but  how  then  can  I  do  it?" 

"  Listen,  then,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about 
consideration.  When  I  was  a  girl  I  went  to  school  in 
London,  and  one  night  a  new  girl  was  introduced  to  us, 
and  we  learned,  somehow,  that  she  was  a  half-boarder. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  friendless,  poorly  dressed, 
and  very  little  noticed,  and,  I  am  afraid,  we  did  not  at 
lirst  feel  very  kindly  to  her,  for  we  fancied  her  beneath 
us,  because  we  knew  that  her  guardian  did  not  pay 
so  much  for  her  as  our  parents  did  for  our  educa- 
tion. Had  our  governess  acted  wisely — seeing  us 
disposed  to  neglect  the  poor  girl — she  would  have  been 
specially  kind  to  her,  and  we  should  soon  have  learned 
better ;  but  I  fear  this  was  not  the  case.  No  one  could 
help  loving  Mary.  She  was  not  pretty  nor  clever.  She 
was,  as  you  have  seen,  very  poor ;  but  she  had  a  loving, 
tender  heart.  There  was,  in  that  household,  a  servant, 
very  delicate  and  feeble.  ands  like  many  servants  in 
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large  families,  sadly  overworked.  Her  wearing  cough 
iu  the  cold  winter  nights  used,  now  and  then,  to  make 
us  turn  in  our  snug  beds  and  say,  '  Dear,  what  a  cough 
that  girl  has  ! '  but  that  was  all  We  did  not  think  it 
was  our  business  to  consider  the  servant,  and  so  we 
were  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  trouble  we  gave  her; 
this  was  one  way,  at  least,  in  which  we  could  have  shown 
our  consideration.  Mary  could  not  buy  her  lozenges 
or  medicines,  indeed,  but  she  did  what  she  could. 
Those  heavy  cans  of  water,  which  made  her  pant  for 
breath  to  lift,  Mary  carried  up  the  many  stairs  for  her. 
She  asked  and  obtained  permission  for  this,  because,  as 
Mrs.  Orfeur  said,  '  As  she  had  her  living  to  get,  it  was 
a  pity  to  bring  her  up  as  a  lady.'  She  did  more  than 
this;  she  had  not  much  to  give  any  away,  but  out  of  her 
mother's  wardrobe  she  had  saved  some  fine  old  flannel, 
and  this  flannel  was  soon  turned,  by  Mary's  clever 
fingers,  into  two  warm  vests  for  Martha.  At  last  the 
cough  was  so  bad  that  there  was  no  doubt  but  the 
girl  must  have  medical  advice.  '  But  how  can  I  spare 
her,'  said  her  selfish  mistress,  '  to  go  to  the  dispensary 
doctor,  at  the  busiest  time  in  the  morning,  too;  not 
once  but  often?'  How,  indeed,  thought  Mary,  and,  con- 
sidering the  poor,  according  to  her  custom,  she  asked  if 
the  might  take  the  servant's  work  on  the  morning  of 
her  absence.  JSTo,  Mrs.  Orfeur  could  not  think  of  that; 
sweeping  would  be  improper  work  for  a  young  lady.  But, 
if  it  were  not  sweeping  morning,  might  she  not  answer 
the  door  just  the  little  time  Martha  was  away.  The  lady 
considered  in  her  turn,  and  thought  she  might.  So 
Martha  went  to  the  dispensary,  and  got  medicine  for 
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her  cough,  and  with  that,  and  Mary's  help  and  constant 
kindness  she  grew  better.  "Would  money,  could  money, 
haye  done  that  which  the  unselfish  consideration  of 
the  orphan  girl  did?" 

Little  Marion  was  comforted,  but  she  looked  doubt 
ful  still.  "  I  am  so  very  young,  inamma,"  she  said. 

"Never  mind,  Marion,  God,  who  has  given  the 
promise,  expects  you  to  perform  your  part  of  the  duty; 
be  sure  of  that.  Look  around  and  see  if  you  cannot 
consider  some  one  to-morrow — yes,  with  only  that 
solitary  sixpence  in  your  pocket." 

Sunday  evening  came,  baby  was  asleep  in  his  cradle, 
and  all  the  servants  were  going  out  except  nurse.  Nurse 
wanted  very  much  to  go  and  hear  a  preacher  whom  she 
knew  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  but  she  dare  not  leave 
baby,  because  the  housemaid  was  new  and  strange  to  him. 

"But  if  I  stay,"  said  Marion,  joyfully,  "baby 
knows  me  when  he  wakes." 

Nurse  thought  it  very  kind.  "But  would  not  you 
like  to  go,  Miss  Marion?"  she  asked. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  go  better,"  said  the  child, 
feeling  now  that  God  was  giving  her  an  opportunity 
to  consider  the  poor,  and  Marion  sat  by  the  baby  that 
night  and  was  very  happy.  She  knew  that  blessed 
meant  happy,  and  she  was  experiencing  the  blessing. 
Still  she  felt  this  but  a  small  thing  to  do,  and  it 
had  not,  she  thought,  cost  her  much;  but  next  day 
another  opportunity  occurred. 

In  the  market-place,  close  by  their  house,  where 
many  dirty  children  play  about,  as  she  was  passing  for 
her  walk,  a  poor  little  girl  of  seven  sat  on  3  door-step 
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crying  bitterly.  She  had  lost  a  shilling.  Marion 
knew  that  a  shilling  was  worth  a.  great  deal  to  her, 
who  had  all  her  wants  supplied,  and  she  was  sure  that 
to  that  poor  child  the  loss  must  be  great  indeed,  so  she 
asked  the  nurse  leave  to  stay  and  help  the  girl  to  look 
for  it;  and  nurse  allowed  it,  for  she  saw  how  Marion's 
heart  was  set  on  helping  others ;  but  she  said — 

"  Remember,  we  shall  be  going  to  see  the  beautiful 

sight  in  M soon.  It  only  wants  ten  minutes  to 

the  train  starting.  If  you  have  not  found  it  by  the 
time  I  come  out  of  the  shoemaker's  you  must  not  wait." 

Marion  looked  and  hunted,  but  all  in  vain.  I  am 
afraid  some  naughty  child  in  the  market-place  knew 
more  about  it..  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  shilling  was 
not  to  be  found.  How  the  child  cried  ! 

"  It  was  for  my  brother,  who  is  ill,"  she  said,  "  for 
some  coffee  and  an  orange  for  him.  Oh!  what  shall  I  do." 

A  moment  did  the  little  girl  stand,  and  then  she 
ran  off,  telling  the  poor  child  to  follow. 

"Mamma,"  she  said,  running  into  the  parlour, 
"  may  I  have  the  money  my  railway  fare  would  cost, 
for  this  little  girl?"  and  she  told  the  sad  tale. 

"  And  give  up  the  beautiful  sight — the  Fairy  Foun- 
tain and  the  Magic  Lantern  Views  ?" 

11  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And  you  won't  repent  ?" 

"  No,  mamma,  I  think  not." 

Her  mamma  got  up,  went  with  her  to  the  door, 
where  the  poor  child  stood,  and  finding  that  she  knew 
the  name,  and  that  the  tale  was  a  probable  one,  she 
gave  the  money  for  the  railway  fare  into  the  girl's  hand, 
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and  slowly  returned  with  Marion  into  the  house.  She 
was  a  wise  mother,  or  she  would  (I  dare  not  have  trusted 
myself  in  her  place)  have  let  Marion  go  with  the  rest 
of  the  children.  It  was  not  that  she  could  not  afford 
the  other  shilling,  hut  she  could  not  hear  to  rob  her 
Marion  of  the  blessing,  and  the  two  spent  the  morning 
quietly  at  home. 

Two  or  three  weeks  passed  away,  and  Marion  and 
her  mother,  coming  out  of  church  one  afternoon,  saw  a 
little  coffin  borne  to  the  grave,  and  behind  it  the  child 
to  whom  the  shilling  was  given.  They  stood  with  the 
mourners  by  the  tomb,  and  Marion  wondered  if  the 
child  that  was  in  the  coffin  were  the  one  for  whom 
th~  oranges  and  the  coffee  were  to  be  bought.  When 
they  turned  away,  the  little  girl  caught  hold  of  Marion's 
dress,  and  said — 

"The  oranges  were  the  last  things  poor  Billy  ate,  and 
he  always  said  how  he  should  like  to  thank  the  little 
lady.  I  thank  you  for  him." 

Marion  felt  very  happy  to  think  she  had  been  able 
to  do  even  one  kind  thing  with  her  small  means,  and 
she  did  not  forget  to  pray  God  for  his  help  and  bless- 
ing, without  which  she  knew  nothing  she  did  could 
avail  anything;  nor  did  her  mamma  fail  to  tell  her,  as 
they  walked  home,  that  there  was  no  merit  in  hel 
services,  but  that  they  were  only  as  little  thank-offer- 
ings to  him  who  had  given  himself  for  her.  "We  will 
see,  another  day,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  the 
same  text,  and  how  it  is  that  God  delivers  those  in 
their  time  of  trouble  who  consider  the  poor  for  the  love 
of  him. 
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"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor:  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  HJTIC 
of  trouble.  The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and  keep  him  alire;  thou  wilt  make 
all  his  bed  in  sickness."— Psalm  xli.  1—3. 

have  seen  the  way  in  which  children  ruay 
consider  the  poor,  and  how  even  a  young 
child  may  not  plead  youth  as  an  excuse  for 
neglecting  this  duty ;  but  in  reading  over  the 
last  Sunday's  little  sermon  it  strikes  me  that  I  must 
warn  you,  before  we  go  any  further,  of  a  danger  into 
which  we  are  very  apt  to  fall,  even  in  performing  this 
duty.  I  want  to  set  this  before  you  in  a  few  plain  words. 
No  charity,  no  almsgiving,  no  kind  act  to  the  poor,  no 
consideration  for  them  can  make  us  truly  blessed,  unless 
the  motive  for  these  acts  is  right  and  pure.  A  child 
who  does  not  love  Jesus,  whose  heart  has  never  known 
that  wonderful  change,  the  "passing  from  death  unto 
life,"  cannot,  in  his  best  and  holiest  acts,  be  blessed. 
It  may  seem  very  hard  to  you  to  hear  or  read  this,  but 
it  is  true.  Do  you  see  no  difference  between  the  acts 
of  two  children  of  whom  I  will  tell  you? 

Two  boys  went  daily  to  the  same  school.  The  master 
was  a  kind  man,  but  just;  and  while  he  was  gentle  and 
loving  to  all,  he  never  allowed  any  of  those  laws  which 
he  had  made  to  be  broken,  without  punishment.  Like 
his  master  in  heaven,  he  loved  the  child  who  sinned, 
but  he  hated  the  sin.  So  some  called  him  severe,  but 
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these  were  only  the  worst  boys.  The  better  ones,  who 
saw  the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  his  laws,  loved  the  master 
the  more  for  his  strictness.  These  two  children,  of  whom 
I  am  going  to  tell  you,  wished  very  much  to  make  their 
master  a  birthday  present.  They  were  neither  of  them 
exactly  good  boys;  one  was,  indeed,  very  troublesome  and 
careless,  and  the  other  often  forgot  his  duty,  and  was  idle 
and  disobedient;  but  whilst  the  first  hated  the  laws  of  the 
school  and  thought  them  far  too  strict,  the  second  knew 
that  the  fault  was  in  himself,  and  loved  the  schoolmaster. 
A  very  costly  present  lay  among  other  gifts  on  the 
schoolmaster's  desk,  on  his  birthday  morning.  It  was 
a  fine  gold  pencil-case  and  pen-holder,  and  must,  he 
knew,  have  cost  much  money.  There  was  by  its  side 
a  very  small  humble-looking  offering,  the  money  value 
of  which  might  have  been  but  a  few  pence,  whereas 
the  other  cost  many  shillings.  It  was,  indeed,  a  gift  at 
which  most  of  the  other  boys  laughed — only  a  neatly 
copied  list  of  all  the  schoolmaster's  books  in  the  library, 
which  books  the  boy  who  gave  it  had,  of  his  own 
accord,  arranged.  He  had  spent  his  play  hours  for 
weeks  past  in  writing  out,  with  extreme  neatness  and 
care,  the  title  and  number  of  every  one,  binding 
the  little  catalogue  himself,  with  some  pretty  fancy 
paper,  and  now  offered  it,  with  a  grateful  note,  saying 
that  it  was  only  a  thank-offering  for  all  the  love,  and 
care,  and  faithfulness  of  his  beloved  master,  and 
telling  how  he  felt  that  no  present,  however  costly,  could 
repay  him.  The  master,  who  knew  that  the  little  lad 
had  nothing  to  give  but  his  time,  and  that  he  did  not 
love  writing  or  sedate  employment,  looked  with  over- 
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flowing  eyes  at  that  simple  offering,  and  oh,  how  IIP 
loved  and  honoured  the  motive  of  that  true-hearted 
scholar !  The  other  boy's  gold  pencil-case  was  received 
with  far  other  feelings,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  given 
from  a  sense  of  obligation — a  kind  of  wish  to  win  favour. 
He  saw  that  the  lad  hoped  for  something  again,  in 
the  shape  of  holidays  or  other  indulgences.  Just  so 
God  looks  at  our  offerings.  He  knows  whether  they 
are  made  out  of  love  to  him  and  his  creatures,  or  out 
of  a  desire  to  win  his  favour — some  thought  of  merit. 
But  to  illustrate  the  fulfilment  of  God's  promise. 
There  was  a  negro  slave  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Richmond,  in  Virginia,  poor  enough,  as  slaves  ever  are. 
He  had  been  born  a  slave,  and  brought  up,  like  his 
parents  before  him,  under  a  master  who  had  little  mercy 
or  compassion  in  his  heart  to  the  poor  man.  Many  and 
many  a  time  did  he  wince  beneath  the  lash,  and  many 
a  time  has  he  wept  bitter  tears  at  seeing  that  lash  fall 
on  a  mother's  shoulders. 

To  tell  you  all  the  sorrows  of  a  negro's  life  would 
fill  a  volume,  and  we  must  hasten  to  the  end  of  our 
story.  Time  passed  on,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  dark 
and  troubled  life  a  light  broke  in  on  the  gloom — it 
was  the  light  of  the  Gospel  The  glad  tidings  of  great 
ioy  were  heard  by  the  poor  slave,  and  he  saw  in  Jesus 
a  Saviour  from  sin.  There  is  but  one  way  of  salvation 
by  which  master  and  slave  must  enter.  That  way  is 
Christ.  The  negro  believed  in  Christ.  Another  spirit 
was  given  to  him  now — a  gentle,  forgiving  spirit. 
A  spirit  of  love,  too,  filled  his  heart,  and,  like  the 
little  girl  of  whom  we  read,  he  was  willing  to  give 
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even  out  of  his  poverty  to  others.  Little  enough 
was  in  his  power,  but  such  as  he  had  he  gave.  One 
day  as  he  went  into  a  cellar  to  fetch  some  coals  for 
his  master,  he  thought  he  heard  a  person  trying  to 
cough,  but  then  again  he  thought  he  must  be  wrong. 
Such  a  wet,  cold,  and  dark,  miserable  cellar  it  \vas,  that 
it  was  fit  for  no  human  being  to  live  in.  Several 
persons  inhabited  the  house  over  the  cellar,  and  the 
negro's  master,  who  was  an  artist,  only  hired  two  or 
three  rooms. 

John,  for  this  was  the  negro's  name,  listened  again, 
and  at  last  he  found  lying  on  a  board,  stretched  over 
some  barrels  to  keep  it  out  of  the  water,  and  covered 
only  with  an  old  quilt,  ~an  aged  negress,  apparently 
very  ill.  He  asked  how  she  came  there. 

"  My  Mistress,"  she  said,  "has  put  me  here  to  die. 
I  am  ill,  and  the  doctor  says  I  can't  get  better;  so  this 
morning  my  mistress  left  me  here." 

All  this  was  told  with  difficulty,  for  the  cough  was 
very  bad,  and  her  breathing  was  oppressed.  She  begged 
John  to  take  pity  on  her,  and  get  her  a  mustard 
plaister,  which  she  thought  might  relieve  her,  and 
he  lost  no  time  in  complying.  He  bought  the  mustard 
out  of  his  own  money,  and,  getting  a  woman  to  make 
it,  ran  to  a  store  or  shop  and  purchased  some  tea  and 
crackers — a  sort  of  light  cake  well  known  in  America — 
and  then  tenderly  waited  on  the  poor  dying  woman, 
applying  the  plaister  to  her  chest,  feeding  her  with 
the  tea,  and  doing,  indeed,  all  he  could  to  relieve  her. 
She  then  asked  him  to  pray  beside  her,  which  he  did, 
and  she  was  comforted.  She  died  in  a  few  hours,  but 
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her  parting  words  were,  "  God  will  repay  you,  I  know 
he  will,  for  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  shall  not  lose  its  reward." 

Little  did  he  think  how  soon  that  dying  prophecy 
would  be  fulfilled.  Sorrows  were  now  thicker  than 
ever.  His  owner  let  him  out  to  a  bad  master,  who 
treated  him  ill,  and  used  to  punish  him  for  slight 
faults  very  severely.  For  cleaning  another  gentleman's 
boots  one  day,  he  was  sent  to  a  jail  with  an  order  to 
be  flogged,  and  afterwards  confined  there;  and  his  wife, 
too,  who  lived  in  a  family  in  the  same  town  as  nurse, 
was  also  full  of  trouble. 

One  day,  when  he  obtained  leave  of  his  master  to  go 
and  see  her,  he  found  her  in  great  distress.  After  she 
had  told  Tiirn  what  it  was,  he  on  his  part  told  her  his 
late  ill  treatment,  and  they  could  only  weep  together, 
for,  when  they  knelt  down  to  pray  at  parting,  their 
agony  was  too  much  for  words.  The  prayer  was  even 
shorter  than  Peter's.  They  could  not  even  cry  out 
"Lord  help  me."  Well,  the  very  putting  up  of  their 
burdened  hearts,  without  a  word  being  uttered,  was 
enough ;  God  heard,  and  was  ready  to  help. 

The  next  day,  his  term  of  service  being  over,  he 
carried  his  character  to  his  owner  from  the  master  to 
whom  he  had  been  hired  out,  and  on  his  way  heard 
that  his  wife  Julia  was  sold — sold  far  away  into  a  dis- 
tant state,  and  might  go  with  a  gang  any  day.  This 
was  enough,  and  now,  he  thought,  is  the  only  time — 
I  must  try  to  escape. 

Perhaps  something  of  this  feeling  might  have  been 
seen  on  his  face  when  he  presented  himself  to  the 
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owner,  with  a  request  to  be  hired  out  again  to  the 
same  master,  for  he  looked  very  hard  at  him,  and  then 
said  he  did  not  mean  to  let  him  out  any  more,  but 
should  keep  him  to  wait  on  himself.  This  was  a  sad 
blank  to  poor  John. 

John  left  his  owner's  presence  with  a  heavy  heart, 
but,  firm  to  his  purpose,  he  walked  down  to  the  river 
side,  to  see  if  there  were  any  chance  of  getting  off  in 
one  of  the  many  sloops  which  lay  in  the  docks. 

Slaves  had  escaped.  Some  had  been  hidden  in  the 
holds,  some  carried  in  flour-tubs;  but  as  he  stood  by 
the  river  side  his  plan  was  yet  unfixed.  Whilst  there 
he  saw  a  kind  face,  though  a  strange  one ;  it  was  that  of 
a  black  steward  on  board  a  steamer,  who  gave  him  a 
friendly  "  Good  morning."  Soon  the  wish  to  escape 
was  revealed  to  his  new  friend,  and  John  stated  his  idea; 
could  not  he  and  his  wife  get  into  a  great  chest,  such 
as  goods  were  often  packed  in,  and  could  the  steward 
think  of  any  one  to  whom  he  could  direct  it  in  some 
free  state,  where  they  would  be  safe?  The  steward 
thought,  and  said  he  could,  and  presently  went  away 
and  brought  back  a  large  card  of  address  to  a  gentleman 
in  a  free  state,  and  promising  to  see  to  it  when  the  box 
was  brought  on  board,  and,  telling  him  the  steamer 
would  sail  that  night,  he  left  John  to  manage  the  rest. 

The  next  thing  was  to  buy  a  box,  and  then  to  hide 
it  in  an  alley  near  his  master's  warehouse,  to  get  the 
address  on,  to  make  a  contrivance  by  means  of  a  cord, 
to  fasten  the  lid  and  draw  it  down  at  will,  and  then  run 
to  his  wife  and  to  tell  her  of  his  plan. 

Everything  was   favourable;   her  mistress  was   out 
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when  he  called,  and  they  appointed  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting.  Then  he  ran  back  to  his  master,  who  gave 
him  letters  for  the  post,  and  sent  him  other  errands 
which  would  take  some  time.  And  now  the  hour  was 
nearly  come.  His  wife  was  there  and  already  in  the 
chest;  she  had  run  off  while  the  family  were  at  dinner. 

But  how  should  he  get  the  chest  conveyed?  While 
he  thought  of  this,  a  carter  passed  by  with  some  goods, 
going  down  to  the  river,  so  he  told  him  there  was  a 
chest  to  carry  to  the  steamer  about  to  sail,  for  which 
he  paid  the  carriage,  and  when  he  had  done  what  he 
was  about  he  must  come  back  for  it.  Then,  jumping 
in,  he  fastened  the  lid,  and  he  and  his  wife  in  ten 
minutes  more  were  on  board.  God  was,  indeed,  fulfil- 
ling the  promise  of  deliverance,  for  though  searchers 
came  to  the  steamer,  and  one  of  them  leaned  against 
that  very  box,  and  struck  it  with  his  stick,  they  were 
not  discovered,  and  after  three  days  arrived  safely  in 
the  free  state,  .exhausted  and  tired,  indeed.  But  when, 
at  the  end  of  their  journey,  poor  John  fell  ill,  he  found 
the  negress's  words  came  true,  and  God's  promise  ful- 
filled. He  had  been  preserved  and  kept  alive,  and 
his  bed  was  now  made  for  him  in  his  sickness. 

He  came  over  to  England  a  short  time  ago,  and  I 
have  heard  him  tell  this  story,  at  the  end  of  which  he- 
said,  "That  is  the  best  lottery  to  put  into,  Missis — to 
do  good  to  the  poor.  I  believe  God  took  note  of  it 
then."  And  this  is  just  one  among  many  proofs  of 
God's  faithfulness.  Do  not  think  yourself  too  young, 
too  weak,  or  too  poor,  then,  to  minister  to  the  good  and 
comfort  of  others. 
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"Whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know."—  John  xiv.  4. 


of  friends  once  met  together  to  talk, 
rrV)  as  they  were  wont,  of  very  solemn  subjects.  The 
"•jwjjw  simple  meal  was  over  in  the  upper  chamber  at 
pJ&G  Jerusalem,  and  sorrow  and  sadness  was  on  many 
a  face.  One  had  gone  out  after  supper,  and  left  the 
little  band.  He  had  been  eating  of  the  same  bread, 
had  been  drinking  of  the  same  cup.  He  had  passed  as 
a  friend,  but  indeed  he  was  an  enemy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  company  one  sat,  to  whom  the 
rest  all  looked  with  earnest  reverence,  and  on  whose 
words  they  hung  with  fixed  attention.  He  was  the 
leader  of  those  simple  men,  their  teacher,  their  guide, 
and  their  best  friend.  And  this  supper,  the  last  that 
they  should  all  take  together,  being  over,  this  beloved 
one  began  to  speak  of  leaving  them,  and  that  very  soon. 

"Why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now1?"  asked  one  disciple, 
whose  name  was  Peter,  in  answer  to  the  words  which 
fell  so  sadly  on  the  ears  of  all,  "Whither  I  go  ye  can- 
not follow  me  now."  So  earnest,  indeed,  was  Peter  that 
he  said,  "I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  But 
Jesus  knew  better  than  Peter.  He  who  knew  Peter's 
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heart  saw  plainly  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  that. 
He  saw  that  he  loved  him,  indeed;  but  to  love  a  friend, 
and  to  die  for  him,  are  two  different  things.  A  precious 
gift  is  life  to  man,  and  it  is  easier  to  talk  of  laying  it 
down  than  it  is  to  die.  "Wilt  thou  lay  down  thy  life 
for  my  sake1?"  said  Jesus,  doubtfully;  "Before  the 
cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice."  Yes,  deny 
that  he  belonged  to  Jesus,  deny  that  he  knew  him, 
deny  that  he  loved  him.  Ah,  Jesus  knew  Peter 
better  than  he  knew  himself.  "Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled"  at  last  said  the  tender  voice  of  Jesus  :  "ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's 
house  are  many  mansions  (or  dwellings):  if  it  were  not 
so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you."  Now  the  promise  of  this  home  is  the 
promise  of  which  I  want  to  talk  to  you  to-day.  It  is 
a  promise  meant  for  all  who  believe,  as  well  as  for  that 
little  company  who  sat  with  Christ  on  that  memorable 
night;  for  there  are  many  mansions  in  the  home  of 
Jesus.  For  it  is  the  home  of  the  Saviour  which  is  to 
be  the  home  of  his  people. 

Who  does  not  love  the  name  of  home  1  We  all  love 
our  father's  house;  the  place  of  safety,  and  care,  and 
kindness.  Home  is,  or  ought  to  be,  dear  to  every  child. 
It  may  be  but  a  cottage-dwelling,  the  food  may  be  coarse, 
the  hardships  many,  but  the  parents'  love  is  there,  and 
home  is  a  pleasant  place  after  all.  See  the  little  school- 
boy as  he  leaves  his  father's  house.  Scarcely  has  he 
entered  the  school,  where  so  many  weeks  are  to  be 
passed,  than  he  begins  to  reckon  up  the  days  to  the 
holidays.  His  house  may  be  in  the  quiet  green  country, 
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or  in  the  black  and  noisy  street  of  a  busy  town,  but  if 
his  father  is  there,  and  his  mother's  presence  gladdens 
it,  it  is  home  still,  and  the  thought  of  it  gladdens 
his  boyish  heart,  and  helps  him  through  the  hard  tasks 
and  privations  of  his  life  with  hope  and  content. 

Just  so  the  thought  of  heaven  may  cheer  us. 
Heaven  is  the  home  of  Jesus.  This  world  is  but  a 
school,  and  we  may  cheer  ourselves  with  the  thought, 
that,  when  school  is  over,  we  may  all  go  to  one  of  the 
many  mansions  the  Saviour's  love  has  prepared.  But 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  home  above  and 
the  homes  of  this  world  ?  I  will  tell  you.  But  little 
is  told  us  in  the  Bible  of  heaven,  yet  that  little  is 
enough.  God  is  there.  Jesus  calls  it  his  "Father's 
house."  Jesus  is  there;  for  it  is  where  he  told  his 
disciples  he  was  going.  Those  who  trusted  in,  and 
loved  him,  are  there ;  for  the  Bible  says  that,  standing 
before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  are  many  saints, 
"a  great  multitude,  which  no  man  could  number,"  saints 
who  have  been  made  holy  on  earth,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Stephen,  the  martyr,  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  Peter, 
who  denied  his  Saviour,  but  repented,  Daniel  and 
Abraham  are  there;  and  little  children  who  have 
believed  on  Jesus,  and  have  been  washed  from  their 
sins  and  forgiven,  are  there,  too;  for  there  are  many 
mansions  in  heaven. 

But  I  will  tell  you  what  is  not  there.  Sin  is  not.  If 
sin  could  enter  that  home  it  would  make  it  too  like  our 
own ;  and  no  one  would  wish  to  live  for  ever  where  sin  is, 
because  sin  brings  sorrow.  No,  there  are  no  tears  in 
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heaven.  An  angry  spirit,  an  evil  thought,  in  the  home 
of  Jesus,  is  an  unknown  thing.  The  whole  place  is 
full  of  love,  and  holiness,  and  peace,  and  there  is  no 
pain  nor  death  there.  I  have  known  a  pleasant,  earthly 
home,  where  merry  children  dwelt,  and  whose  nursery 
walls  often  echoed  with  their  glad  laughs,  made  a  very 
sad  place  in  a  few  hours,  because  of  death.  The 
brightest  and  the  gayest  of  the  little  ones  has  been  cut 
down  like  a  young  rose  in  spring ;  and  an  empty  crib, 
and  an  empty  chair,  and  a  sad,  aching  memory,  have  been 
all  that  was  left  of  one  so  loved  and  lovely.  But  there 
are  no  aching  memories,  no  sad,  vacant  places,  in  the 
home  of  Jesus.  Death  never  enters  there. 

In  these  homes  below,  the  greatest  joys  must  have  an 
end.  If  you  are  ever  so  happy  in  a  birth-day  treat,  or 
a  pleasant  party  in  summer  days  to  the  green  woods 
or  distant  hills — the  day  comes  to  an  end  at  last,  and 
lessons  and  school  follow;  or,  if  the  holidays  last 
weeks  instead  of  days,  you  know  that  there  is  school 
after  all,  and  the  thought  of  that  will  sometimes  cloud 
your  pleasure.  Everything  here  passes  away,  the  green 
leaves  on  the  trees  turn  brown  and  die,  the  flowers  last 
but  a  little  time,  the  soft,  warm  air  of  summer  is  soon 
followed  by  the  blustering  autumn  gales.  Youth  lasts 
but  a  little  time,  and  homes  themselves  not  long. 
One  dies,  another  goes  to  distant  lands,  and,  by  and 
by,  all  are  scattered;  but  not  so  in  heaven.  There 
are  no  changes  there,  no  sins,  no  tears,  no  death,  no 
groves.  For  we  must  all  die ;  every  churchyard 
tells  you  that.  The  home  in  which  you  dwell  on  earth 
is  but  a  passing  one.  The  grave  will  open  for  you  as 
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surely  as  it  has  opened  for  others.     Is  Jesus  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  for  you  ?     Will  his  home  be  yours  ? 

Do  ask  yourselves,  very  seriously,  this  question — Am 
I  going  to  the  home  of  Jesus  ?  If  not,  where  shall  1 
go?  The  grave,  you  know,  is  only  the  rest  of  the  body, 
the  spirit  will  not  be  left  there.  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  the  dead  shall  all  arise  one  day — the  Bible 
says  so. 

"Where,  then,  will  my  home  be  V '  Ask  that  question, 
dear  child,  until  it  is  settled,  for  a  home  for  eternity  is 
a  solemn,  awful  subject. 

There  is  another  home  besides  that  which  Jesus  has 
prepared — an  everlasting  home,  too ;  and  which,  if 
once  entered,  is  never  left;  a  home,  between  which  and 
heaven  a  great  gulf  is  fixed;  a  home,  where  God's  love 
is  not,  where  Jesus  is  not,  where  holy  and  saved  ones  are 
not ;  a  home  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels. 

Will  you,  can  you  bear  the  thoughts  of  such  a  home 
as  that?" 

It  is  like  the  gloomy  prison  of  Newgate  beside  the 
i'air  palace  of  our  Queen ;  but,  oh,  much  more  awful, 
much  more  dreary  is  the  home  of  lost  souls  than  the 
darkest  cell  of  Newgate's  prison.  Much  more  lovely, 
much  more  glorious  is  the  palace  of  our  Heavenly 
King  than  the  brightest  of  our  earthly  Queen's 
dwellings. 

Now  you  may  choose  which  home  shall  be  yours. 
Soon  it  may  be  too  late.  There  is  a  way  to  both  homes. 
Of  these  ways  we  will  speak  in  another  chapter.  Mean- 
time, ask  God  very  earnestly  to  help  you  in  your  choice, 
for  his  dear  Son's  sake. 
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"I  am  the  way." — John  xiv.  6. 

saw  last  Sunday  what  a  blessed,  much-to-be- 
longed-for  home  is  that  of  Jesus.  We  have 
now  to  think  of  the  way  there.  Who  that 
has  really  thought  of  that  home  but  longs  to 
be  sure  of  a  safe  arrival  at  it,  after  the  trials  and  dan- 
gers of  life's  journey  are  over  1  Yet  it  is  true,  and  no 
less  true  than  mournful,  that  many  never  reach  it, 
simply  by  not  using  the  right  means.  The  fact  is, 
there  is  only  one  way,  but  men  are  constantly  seeking 
other  ways,  and  so  miss  the  end  at  last. 

I  will  try  and  show  you  the  various  mistakes  that  we 
are  apt  to  make,  by  a  little  story,  which  will  serve  to 
show  my  meaning,  and  perhaps  make  it  plainer  to  you 
than  a  mere  sermon,  if  you  only  bear  in  mind  that 
the  tale  has  a  moral  or  a  lesson,  and  that  this  moral  is 
not  to  be  sought  for  at  the  end  of  the  story  alone,  but 
traced  all  through. 

One  Saturday  evening  in  autumn,  just  as  the  sun 
had  set  behind  the  border  hills  of  Scotland,  a  coach 
travelled  slowly  along  the  high  road,  which  at  present 
no  railway  line  had  cut.  Very  desolate  and  wild  was 
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the  country,  and  the  wind  of  the  autumn  evening 
whistled  mournfully  among  the  barren  hills.  It  was 
cold  work  for  the  shepherd  with  his' flock,  and  the 
passengers  within  and  without  the  coach  drew  their 
coats  and  plaids  more  closely  around  them,  and  thought 
with  joy  of  the  blazing  fire  and  the  warm  welcome 
awaiting  them.  A  youth  however,  an  outside  passen- 
ger, looked  grave  as  he  saw  the  night  shadows  falling, 
and  anxiously  asked  the  coachman  how  long  they 
should  be  before  they  reached  the  journey's  end. 

"Are  you  a  stranger  in  these  parts?"  asked  the 
coachman. 

"Almost,"  was  the  reply.  "I  am  returning  after  ten 
years'  absence.  I  left  home  when  I  was  a  little  child 
of  seven,  and  went  to  live  with  my  grandmother  in 
London.  I  have  never  been  home  since.  Now  she  is 
dead,  and  my  father  is  getting  old,  and  wants  me  to 
help  him  in  his  farm.  He  told  me  to  come  by  the 
coach  as  far  as  Ellslie,  and  that  I  must  walk  the  rest 
of  the  way.  If  I  had  come  by  the  morning  coach  from 
Carlisle,  as  he  told  me,  I  could  have  managed  it  by 
daylight,  but  I  was  up  late  and  missed  the  mail,  and 
now  'tis  a  bad  look  out,  I  think,  getting  home  to-night 
at  all." 

"Ah,"  said  a  stout  grazier  who  sat  close  by,  "I 
don't  doubt  but  it  is.  You  had  better  rest  to-night  at 
the  Black  Bear;  there  is  capital  entertainment  there, 
and  early  to-morrow  you  can  go  on  your  way." 

"  But  they  expect  me  home  to-night,"  said  the  lad, 
"  aitd.  my  mother  is  very  ill  and  will  be  anxious.  I 
know  there  is  a  road  across  the  moor  from  the  next 
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place  we  stop  at,  which  will  save  me  some  miles  of 
hard  walking." 

"A  path  across  the  moor  ! — yes,"  said  the  coachman; 
"  but,  my  lad,  you  have  little  chance  of  finding  that  on 
a  bright  summer's  morning,  and  none  in  a  dark  October 
evening." 

"  Oh,  I  could  not  miss  it,  I  fancy,  if  I  was  once  set 
on  my  way ;  I  have  got  a  little  lantern  here,  and  I 
remember  just  enough  of  the  moor  to  know  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  village  lies.  My  lantern  will  ba 
enough." 

"There  are  bogs,  and  pitfalls,  and  all  manner  of  diffi- 
culties," said  the  coachman  decidedly.  "Your  lan- 
tern, indeed !  I  tell  you  that  it  needs  daylight,  and 
what  is  more,  knowledge  of  the  road,  to  make  it  safe 
for  anyone  to  attempt  it.  People  have  been  lost, 
before  now,  with  better  lanterns  and  wiser  heads  than 
yours." 

"  Oh,  stop  at  the  Black  Bear,"  said  the  grazier 
again ;  "  at  all  events,  stop  and  refresh  yourself  a  bit. 
I  get  down  there — and  see,  here  we  are  !" 

"  Beware  of  the  moor,"  shouted  the  coachman,  as 
the  lad  got  down. 

"  Take  the  high  road,"  called  out  an  old  man,  "it  is 
a  bit  of  a  bill,  and  is  several  miles  further,  but  it  is  the 
safest  way.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  my  lad,  the  king's 
highway  is  the  best." 

The  youth  and  his  companion,  however,  went  away 
laughing  at  this  advice,  and  finally  entered  the  Black 
Bear  together.  There,  by  the  taproom  fire,  the  lad*  sat 
until  the  night  had  closed  in,  and  when  he  had  taken 
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more  than  enough  beer,  and  wasted  two  good  hours  of 
the  evening,  he  began  to  think  of  his  father's  house. 
There  were  not  lacking  advisers ;  the  landlord  begged 
him  to  stay,  and  finding  him  bent  on  going,  put  him 
on  a  path  which,  he  said,  had  a  famous  half-way  house 
on  it,  and  if  he  did  not  get  home  he  could  at  least 
rest  there  for  a  few  hours.  But  all  of  them  laughed  at 
the  notion  of  the  high  road.  It  was  at  least  four  miles 
further,  and  such  up-hill  walking,  it  would  take  him 
half  the  night  to  travel  it. 

Well,  the  end  of  all  the  counsel  was,  that  the  youth 
followed  his  own  way,  and,  being  set  going  towards 
the  moor,  he  began  to  make  the  best  of  his  time  and 
walked  as  fast  as  possible.  What  a  weary,  toilsome 
walk  it  was  !  Sometimes  he  missed  his  footing  and 
came  plump  down  into  a  boggy,  miry  place;  now  he 
stumbled  over  a  little  hillock ;  now  began  to  be  doubt- 
ful if  he  were  going  right,  after  "all.  Sometimes  ho 
followed  a  light  which  danced  and  nickered  in  the 
distance,  then  he  remembered  tales  of  Will-o'-the- 
wisp,  and  found  his  mistake.  At  last  a  terrible  storm 
of  wind  and  hail  arose,  and  there,  on  that  desolate 
moor,  exposed  to  its  full  violence,  his  heart  failed  hirn  ; 
suddenly  he  fell  once  more,  and  this  time  his  light  was 
extinguished.  Oh,  how  he  wished  he  could  find  the 
high  road,  how  he  blamed  himself  for  staying  by  the 
way  listening  to  evil  counsellors !  What  should  he 
do  without  a  light,  without  a  guide,  so  far  from  his 
father's  home  ? 

After  vainly  wandering  about  for  some  time,  the 
wind  having  a  little  abated,  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
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sheep-bell,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that,  at  least, 
some  human  heing,  perhaps  some  dwelling,  was  near; 
so  he  followed  the  sound,  and  about  midnight  found 
himself  at  the  door  of  a  low  cottage — a  shepherd's  hut, 
indeed.  He  knocked  humbly  at  the  door,  and  the 
shepherd  looked  out.  A  solitary  grey-haired  man  was 
he,  living  in  this  wild  moorland  country  with  his  sheep, 
and  spending  the  days  on  the  hill  side  with  his  flock, 
and  the  nights  in  that  low-roofed  hut,  with  no  com- 
panion but  his  dog,  and  an  ancient  Bible,  and  one  or  two 
good  books  which  belonged  to  his  father,  the  old  shep- 
herd before  him.  He  was  a  kindly  man,  however,  and 
would  not  refuse  to  let  a  wanderer  in,  and  glad  enough 
was  the  lad  to  sit  by  the  peat-fire  and  partake  of  the 
humble  fare  of  this  lonely  man. 

His  tale  was  soon  told,  his  sorrow  and  troubles 
recounted.  He  found  his  purse  was  stolen,  doubtless 
at  the  Black  Bear,  and  the  little  money  he  had  hoped 
to  carry  to  his  parents  all  gone.  The  shepherd  listened, 
and  at  last  said,  "Come,  let  us  try,  und  bring  some 
good  out  of  this  evil,  my  lad.  You  have  missed  your 
way  home,  that  is  certain ;  and  now  let  us  see  the 
reason.  You  made  your  first  mistake  when  you  lay  too 
late  in  bed  at  Carlisle,  this  morning.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  day  for  a  journey.  Your  next  was  taking  the 
grazier's  advice  to  loiter  at  the  Black  Bear.  You  lost 
time  and  money  there,  and,  what  with  the  company 
and  beer,  you  forgot  your  object,  which  was  to  reach 
your  father's  house.  Then,  instead  of  remembering  the 
wise  advice,  to  take  the  high  road,  you  conceitedly 
trusted  to  your  own  knowledge  of  the  way,  and  in- 
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dolently  thought  to  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  mount- 
ing hills,  and  walking  an  extra  mile  or  two.  You 
thought  your  lantern,  that  little  unsteady  light,  could 
show  you  your  way  over  a  great  wide  moor,  and  so  you 
were  lost.  Well,  my  boy,  this  is  just  the  way  with 
sinners. 

"We  are  all  wanderers  from  our  father's  house.  God 
bids  us  in  his  word  seek  him  early,  be  early  on  our  way 
home.  We  put  it  off,  we  like  to  rest  a  bit  first,  to 
try  the  pleasant  places  of  the  world,  to  sit  down  and 
refresh  ourselves,  instead  of  remembering  our  Creator  in 
the  days  of  our  youth.  We  are  like  you  in  other  matters. 

"We  have  got  a  journey  to  go.  Life  is  a  journey. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  we  are  travelling  on,  on. 
We,  are  very  fond  of  short  ways  to  heaven,  and  always 
are  for  picking  out  the  easiest.  The  hills  frighten  us, 
the  narrow  paths  we  cannot  bear,  we  prefer  the  moor- 
land, it  is  freer,  more  open,  flatter,  and,  we  fancy,  easier. 

"We  are  warned  that  we  need  a  guide  to  heaven. 
There,  again,  sinful  men  resemble  you  with  your  lantern. 
We  think  our  own  reason  enough;  yes,  that  little 
flickering,  uncertain  spark,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
forgetting  that  one  false  step  may  put  us  all  out,  and 
that  we  may  fall  into  the  pitfalls  which  abound.  The 
Bible,  the  guide  of  man,  we  often  neglect,  and  try  all 
manner  of  ways  rather  than  that  which  it  teaches. 

"The  highway,  the  King's  highway,  was  that  you 
should  have  taken.  So  there  is  but  one  way  to  heaven, 
the  way  of  God's  appointing — salvation  by  Jesus 
Christ.  He  does  not  say  it  is  the  best  way,  the  easiest 
way,  the  pleasantest  way,  but  the  way, the  only  way. 
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"Man  is  fond  of  trying  ways  of  his  own;  but  they 
will  all,  like  your  way,  fall  miserably  short  at  last  j  and 
a  worse  falling  short  will  that  be  than  wandering  on 
this  moor  in  a  dark  night." 

The  lad  listened  earnestly.  «  Do  you  mean  to  say," 
he  said,  "that the* way  to  heaven  is  open  to  me?" 

"I  do,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "You  are  welcome  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  you  may  enter  in  by  the  way  which  he 
opened  when  he  died  on  the  cross." 

"Well,"  said  the  youth,  "it  is  worth  while  to  have 
lost  my  way  on  the  moor,  and  my  purse,  too,  to  hear 
this;"  and  he  carried  the  lesson  home  with  him  to  his 
father's  house,  the  next  day,  nor  ever  forgot  the  words 
of  the  Saviour,  "I  am  the  way." 

The  tale  ends  here,  and  can  you  see  the  meaning  of 
it  1  The  way  to  the  home  of  Jesus  is  himself.  Faith 
in  him  is  the  way  to  heaven.  Enter  it,  dear  children — 
it  is  open  to  you,  to  me,  to  all — and  invite  others  to 
enter.  Say  in  the  words  of  that  beautiful  hymn — 

Now  will  I  tell,  to  sinners  round, 
What  a  dear  Saviour  I  have  found ; 
I'll  point  to  his  redeeming  blood, 
And  say,  Behold  the  way  to  God !" 
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"Take  now  thy  son,  thine  only  sou  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ;  and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon 
one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of."— Genesis  xxil  a 

scene  was  one  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  far, 
away,  and  more  years  ago  than  a  child  could 
well  count.  A  pleasant  land  it  was,  and  one 
which  God  loved  ;  it  was  to  the  east  of  this  that 
he  first  placed  the  man  made  in  his  image,  and  planted 
Eden's  fair  garden.  An  old  man  dwelt  there  and  his 
feeble  wife ;  so  old  that,  had  you  seen  them  leading 
out  a  little  fair-haired  boy  by  the  hand,  you  would  have 
said  no  doubt  he  was  their  grandchild;  but  no — he 
was  their  own  son — the  child  of  their  old  age.  Dearly 
they  loved  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Isaac.  They 
loved  him  because  he  was  a  child  to  whom  and 
through  whom  great  blessings  were  promised.  And 
they  loved  him  the  more  that  he  was  their  first  and 
only  one,  granted  long  after  they  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  ever  seeing  a  child  play  at  their  feet,  or  of 
hearing  a  child's  voice  ringing  cheerfully  in  their  tent. 
He  grew  to  be  a  strong  youth,  and  many  a  time  must 
the  old  people  have  rejoiced  in  the  strength  of  his  arm 
as  they  leaned  upon  it  in  the  eventide,  or  came  out  to 
walk  in  the  morning  sunshine  before  their  tent.  They 
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loved  Isaac — yes,  they  loved  him  dearly.  But  one 
there  was  whom  they — the  good  father  especially — 
loved  still  more,  and  that  was  he  who  gave  Isaac  to  him 
— God,  the  giver  of  all  good  gifts.  We  often  forget 
him  who  gives  us  the  things  we  enjoy.  Abraham  did 
not,  as  you  will  see. 

The  scene  is  changed  now,  the  young  man's  voice 
sounds  no  longer  in  the  tent.  Sarah,  the  mother,  sits 
alone  there,  more  lonely  than  in  the  days  when  she 
was  childless,  for  she  knew  not  then  the  mother's  joy 
nor  the  mother's  grief.  And  Abraham  is  gone  too. 
Would  you  ask  where?  He  and  Isaac  are  both 
absent  on  a  three  days'  journey,  and  along  the  pleasant 
pasture  lands,  down  soft  slopes,  and  sometimes  wilder 
passes,  father  and  son  with  two  servants  are  travelling. 
They  had  risen  at  early  dawn,  an  ass  following  them 
laden  with  food,  and  wood  cleft  or  cut  up  ready  for 
the  sacrifice.  Isaac  had  many  a  time  seen  his  father 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  to  God,  according  to  the  practice  of 
good  men  in  those  old  times,  and  it  was  no  wonder 
therefore  to  him  to  see  the  wood,  or  to  have  been  told 
to  prepare  for  that  three  days'  journey  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Moriah.  But  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  last 
day,  he  heard  his  father  tell  the  young  men  to  wait 
behind,  as  he  had  caught  sight  of  one  of  the  high  hills 
where  the  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered,  a  thought  sud- 
denly seemed  to  strike  the  lad  that  the  journey  was  in 
vain,  for  he  saw  that  no  lamb  had  been  brought  along 
with  them. 

"  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,"  said 
Abraham,  "and  come  again  to  you;"  and  so  they  departed. 
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Isaac  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  his  father's  God 
three  days  since — that  awful  voice  which  sounded  then 
sometimes  in  the  ears  of  man.  He  had  not  heard  the 
words,  "  Abraham  !  Abraham !"  nor  his  father's  obe- 
dient reply,  "  Behold,  here  I  am."  He  knew  nothing 
of  that  solemn  command,  "Take  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get  thee  into 
the  land  of  Moriah;  and  offer  him  there  lor  a  burnt 
offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  will  tell 
thee  of."  And  so  he  simply  said,  when  he  found  his 
father  had  heaped  the  wood  upon  his  shoulder,  and  had 
got  'the  fire  in  his  own  hand,  and  the  glittering  knife 
ready  to  kill  the  victim  :  "  Where  is  the  lamb  for  a 
burnt  offering  ?"  How  must  his  heart  have  sank  as 
his  father  replied,  perhaps  with  sadness,  "My  son, 
God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb."  But  if  Isaac  began 
to  suspect  the  truth  we  read  of  no  unwillingness.  It 
was  God's  command,  and  that  was  enough  for  father 
and  foi  son. 

And  now  the  altar  was  built,  the  wood  laid  in  order 
upon  it,  and  Isaac  was  bound  firmly  on  the  whole. 
First  he  must  be  killed,  and  the  hand  of  Abraham,  the 
loving,  fatherly  hand,  was  lifted  up.  In  another 
moment  the  young  heart  would  have  ceased  to  beat — 
the  much-loved  child  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  would 
have  been  dead. 

But  hark !  from  among  the  silent  shades  of  that 
mountain  land  a  voice  is  heard — an  angel's  voice — one 
of  God's  angels.  It  came  with  a  message  to  the  old 
man,  and  the  message  was  one  of  comfort  and  mercy. 
"  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou 
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anything  unto  him :  for  now  I  know  that  thou  fearesb 
God,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  from  me."  And,  looking  round,  the  faithful 
man  saw  a  ram  in  a  thicket,  caught  there  by  its  horns 
which  he  took  and  bound  on  the  altar,  instead  of  his 
clear  Isaac.  And,  oh  !  can  you  not  fancy  how  their 
hearts  filled  with  grateful  joy  that  the  trial  of  faith 
was  over,  and  that  God  had  suffered  Abraham  to  spare 
the  child  ? 

Rich  were  the  promises  which  God  made  the  good 
old  man,  because  of  his  faith  and  his  obedience,  and 
happy  must  have  been  the  journey  from  the  solitudes 
of  that  mountain  country  to  his  tent  home  in  Hebron, 
where  Sarah  waited  his  return. 

And  now  there  is  more  than  one  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  all  this. 

Abraham's  faith  and  simple  obedience  were  proved. 
He  believed  in  God's  wisdom,  love,  and  truth,  and  there- 
fore obeyed  without  a  question,  without  a  murmur,  and 
without  delay.  He  loved  God  with  all  his  heart,  and 
although  he  loved  Isaac,  he  suffered  him  not  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  Heavenly  Father ;  and  doubtless 
God  taught  Abraham  in  that  memorable  time  the  great, 
deep  truth,  of  the  sacrifice  which  he  one  day  should 
make  of  his  own  dear  son  Jesus.  But,  ah,  the  differ- 
ence !  For  a  God  whom  Abraham  loved,  for  a  God 
who  had  ever  been  goodness  and  mercy  to  him,  it  was 
not  so  very  hard  for  him  thus  to  show  his  willing  sub- 
mission ;  but  God's  purpose  was  to  give  up  his  son  for 
a  world  which  had  no  love,  no  obedience,  no  goodness 
in  it  to  its  Creator,  and  whose  cry,  when  Jesus  really 
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did  come  to  save  it,  God  knew  well  would  be,  "Away 
with  him  !  away  with  him  !" 

But  we  read  Abraham  believed  in  this  promised 
Saviour,  and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness, 
just  so  through  faith  in  the  Saviour  that  has  come  will 
righteousness  be  counted  to  us.  Let  us  take  pattern  by 
Abraham's  obedience,  and  love,  and,  above  all,  by  his 
faith  in  the  one  Great  Sacrifice  which  was  made  for  us 
upon  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  remember  that,  without 
that  faith,  for  you  Christ  has  died  in  vain.  You  must 
believe  that  the  sacrifice  was  made  for  you,  that  for 
your  sins  and  for  your  salvation  he  came  down  to 
die ;  he  that  believeth,  and  he  alone,  shall  be  saved. 
No  one  can  believe  for  you.  The  danger  from  which 
Christ  died  to  save  you  is  the  loss  of  your  soul — eternal 
death ;  and  unless  you  take  hold  of  him  for  yourself, 
and  trust  in  him  for  yourself,  his  sacrifice  on  the  cross 
will  not  avail  you  anything. 

Years  passed  on.  Abraham  had  long  ago  slept 
•with  Sarah  in  the  Cave  of  Machpelah,  and  Isaac  and 
his  children,  and  children's  children,  were  buried 
too.  Moses,  and  Samuel,  and  all  the  prophets  had 
passed  away.  They  believed  that  the  Saviour  would 
come,  and  had  written  many  things  which  God's  Spirit 
taught  them  concerning  him ;  but  they  were  gone  to 
heaven  long  before  the  glorious  tidings  of  his  birth 
sounded  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem.  Jesus  Christ  was 
born — was  made  man,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and,  as 
Isaiah  had  before  told,  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief,  and  men  hid  their  faces  from 
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him.  The  Jews,  who  had  been  so  longing  for  this 
promised  Saviour,  so  rejoicing  in  the  hope  of  his 
coming,  believed  not  on  him  when  he  came.  No,  they 
thought  to  see  a  king — a  king  such  as  the  world  would 
own — and  when  they  heard  of  the  baby  at  Bethlehem, 
born  in  a  manger,  when  they  saw  him,  as  he  grew  to 
manhood,  a  poor,  plain  man,  without  wealth,  or  sign  of 
royalty,  they  refused  to  believe  on  him;  and,  scornfully 
calling  him  "the  carpenter's  son,"  were  angry  and 
violent  when  he  would  have  won  them  to  hear  him.  And 
so  through  a  long  history  of  sorrow  did  the  Saviour 
of  men  pass,  until  he  came  to  that  cross  which  we 
arc  now  going  to  consider. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  scene. 

Ho  had  been  all  night  in  the  judgment  hall.  All 
his  disciples  had  forsaken  him.  Not  even  Peter,  nor 
John,  whom  he  loved  so  tenderly,  would  own  that  they 
belonged  to  Christ.  He  had  been  mocked,  and  crowned 
with  thorns,  insulted,  and  spit  upon,  and  now  he  was 
come  to  Calvary  to  die.  Yet  not  to  die  in  peace  and 
quiet.  A  thief  on  either  side  began  to  rail  on  him, 
and  the  crowd  who  were  gathered,  to  deride  him,  say- 
ing, "  Let  him  save  himself,  if  he  be  Christ."  And 
there  he  hung,  hour  after  hour,  the  blood  trickling  from 
his  wounds  which  those  nails  had  made — the  suffering 
from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  scourging  still  fresh; 
and,  more  bitter  than  all  the  rest,  God  had  hidden  his 
face  from  his  dear  Son — "My  God,  my  God,"  he  cried, 
"why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?" 

Yes,  you  must  remember  this.  It  was  not  only  the 
suffering  of  a  cruel  death  which  Jesus  bore  for  you. 
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It  was  not  only  that  his  disciples  left  him,  and  that  he 
was  alone  in  the  hour  of  death.  Martyrs  have  died 
such  a  death  as  that,  but  no  martyr  ever  died  such  a 
lonely  death  as  Jesus.  They  have  had  his  presence 
and  his  comfort  at  the  stake,  and  in  the  fire.  Many, 
indeed,  have  seemed  scarcely  to  feel  the  flame,  so  great 
was  their  joy  in  the  knowledge  that  Christ  was  with 
them.  But  Jesus  had  to  bear  the  whole  punishment 
of  sin,  and,  to  have  that  punishment  complete,  the 
comfort  of  the  Father's  presence  was,  as  it  were,  hidden 
from  him. 

And  there  was  none  to  save  at  Calvary.  No  victim 
was  found,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  The  Father 
could  spare  his  servant's  son,  but  he  would  not  spare 
his  own.  This  was  a  sacrifice  indeed ! 

All  our  sins  were  borne  by  Jesus  on  that  day,  at 
Calvary.  He  redeemed  us  then  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;  or  bought  back  our  souls, 
having  paid  the  ransom  price  for  them,  to  God.  By 
one  offering  he  has  done  that  which  only  the  Son  of 
God  could  do.  No  angel,  nor  any  number  of  angels, 
could  have  saved  us ;  no  man,  however  holy,  could 
have  redeemed  us.  Jesus  Christ  was  God  and  man; 
and  when  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "It  is  finished !" 
he  had  made  sure  our  salvation  for  ever. 

He  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  without  blemish  and  with- 
out spot.  The  law  of  God  demanded  that  the  victim 
offered  for  sin,  the  sin  offering,  as  it  was  called,  should 
be  perfect ;  the  least  imperfection,  and  the  offering 
was  not  accepted.  So  one  act  of  disobedience,  however 
slight,  to  God's  perfect  law  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
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the  sacrifice  imperfect.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason 
that  Isaac  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  up— lie  was 
not  without  sin.  therefore,  could  not  have  been  a  com- 
plete type  of  Christ,  the  Great  Sacrifice.  Christ  ful- 
filled the  whole  law  for  us,  and  when  God  in  justice 
says,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  Jesus  says 
"Father,  behold  me,  I  have. obeyed  thy  law,  I  have 
finished  the  work  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  I  have  been 
made  sin  (or  a  sin  offering)  for  Mm.  I,  the  just  one, 
have  suffered  for  the  unjust.  I  have  paid  with  my  own 
blood  the  price  of  his  redemption."  And  God  is  satisfied, 
and  looks  on  the  sinner,  not  only  as  pardoned,  but 
as  righteous — looks  at  him  who  believes  on  Jesus  as 
though  he  had  never  sinned  at  all.  Thus  he  is  just, 
whilst  he  justifies  him  who  believes  in  Jesus. 

This  is  the  work  which  Jesus  finished  for  you.  Will 
you  believe  it?  Do  you  ask  how?  Simply  believe. 
Believe  that  Jesus  is  willing  and  able  to  save  you,  to 
pardon  you,  to  justify  you.  Trust  in  him. 


I  LAY  my  sins  on  Jesus, 

The  spotless  Lamb  of  God ; 
He  bears  them  all  and  frees  us 

From  tbe  accursed  load. 
I  bring  my  guilt  to  Jesus, 

To  wash  away  my  stains ; 
White  in  His  blood  most  precious, 

Till  not  a  spot  remains. 


THE  ENVIOUS  BROTHER 


41  But  if  ye  have  bitter  envying  and  strife  in  your  hearts,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth.  For  where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and 
every  evil  work."— James  HI  14,  16. 

«4£<£OU  remember  reading  of  the  time  when  Isaac 
C^JK^  mounted  the  hills  with  his  old  father,  Abraham, 
j^o  with  a  light  step,  and  when  he  bore  the  wood 
^22>a  to  the  very  altar  where  he  was  about  to  be 
sacrificed.  Let  us  glance  at  Isaac  after  many  years  had 
passed  away.  He  is  now  an  old  man  himself,  with 
eyes  so  dim  that  he  had  to  be  guided  when  he  walked, 
and  with  step  so  feeble  that  he  was  often  resting 
wearily  on  his  couch.  He  had  two  sons  now,  groAvn  to 
bo  men,  older  at  this  time  than  he  was  when  last  we  saw 
him  on  Mount  Moriah.  They  were  twin  brothers,  but 
they  had  a  great  jealousy  of  each  other;  and  Esau,  the 
elder,  gave  his  father  and  mother  much  sorrow. 

One  day  Isaac  called  to  Esau,  and,  bidding  him  take 
his  bow  and  arrows,  sent  him  into  the  fi£ld  to  hunt 
some  of  the  venison  of  which  he  was  very^ond,  and 
then  he  told  him  that,  as  he  felt  death  was  drawing 
near,  he  would  bless  him  before  he  died.  Now,  the 
blessing  of  a  father  in  those  old  times,  especially  the 
blessing  on  a  death  bed,  was  a  matter  of  great  import 
ance,  as  it  often  decided  the  division  of  property,  which 
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in  later  times  is  done  by  writing,  or  wills,  as  they  are 
called. 

Esau,  who  was  the  first-born,  was  anxious  enough 
as  to  this  blessing,  for,  years  before,  he  had  sold  or 
given  up  his  birth-right  to  Jacob,  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
and  now  he  repented  the  foolish,  thoughtless  act,  and 
was  often  unhappy  at  the  prospect  before  him.     Not 
only  would  Jacob  possess  the  larger  share  of  the  lands, 
and  fields,  and  cattle,  but  he  would  become  his  master, 
and  he  would  be  Jacob's  servant.    So  Esau  hastened  out 
to  fetch  the  venison,  and  left  Isaac  alone.    The  mother 
had  overheard  the  old  man's  words,  and  told  them  to 
Jacob,  and  when  Jacob  had  listened  he  took  the  advice 
which  followed — "  Go  now  to  the  flock,"   said  his 
mother,  "  and  fetch  me  from  thence  two  good  kids  of 
the  goats;  and  I  will  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy 
father,  such  as  he  loveth:  and  thou  shalt  bring  it  to 
him,  that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless  thee 
before  his  death."      It  was  not  right  of  Eebekah  to 
put  this  thought  into  Jacob's  head.     A  falsehood  is 
never  right,  and,  although  God  can,  and  often  does, 
bring  good  out  of  apparent  evil,   there  was  much 
sorrow  in  store  for  the  son  who  listened  to  the  evil 
counsel  of  his  mother. 

I  spoke  of  falsehood,  for  Jacob  was  to  act  a  lie.  He 
told  his  fears  to  his  mother,  indeed,  that  the  old  man 
would  find  out  the  deceit — "  For  I  am  a  smooth  man," 
he  said,  "and  my  brother  Esau  is  a  hairy  man.  My 
father  will,  perhaps,  feel  me,  and  I  shall  seem  to  him 
as  a  deceiver ;  and  I  shall  bring  a  curse,  and  not  a 
blessing."  But  the  mother  would  not  give  up  her 
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point,  and  when  the  savoury  meat  was  made  she  went 
to  Esau's  stores  and  brought  out  some  of  his  clothes, 
which  she  put  on  Jacob,  and,  binding  the  skins  of  the 
kids  on  his  hands  and  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  she 
hastened  him  into  Isaac's  presence.  The  quickness 
with  which  all  this  was  done,  and  the  meat  brought, 
surprised  the  old  man,  even  though  Jacob  declared  that 
he  was  Esau,  and  that  God  himself  had  brought  him 
the  venison,  which  often  took  long,  hard  hunting  in  the 
field  to  obtain.  So,  with  a  little  doubt  in  his  mind, 
Isaac  called  the  young  man  to  his  couch  and  said, 
"Come  near,  I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  whether  thou 
art  my  very  son  Esau;"  and  then  feeling  the  skins  of 
the  kids  with  which  his  mother,  Eebekah,  had  bound 
him,  he  said,  "  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  Jacob,  but  the 
hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  And  so  he  blessed  him. 
Still  doubtful  he  once  more  asked  the  question,  and 
again  did  the  younger  brother  utter  the  false  words, 
"lam." 

It  was  soon  over ;  the  usual  form  of  blessing  was 
gone  through,  the  last  words,  which  doomed  his  brother 
to  serve  him,  were  uttered,  Jacob  was  made  lord  over 
his  brother,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

Just  as  he  left  Isaac's  presence  Esau  himself  entered. 
The  venison  was  in  his  hands,  and  his  heart  beiit  high 
with  hope.  The  tale  was  soon  told,  and  the  truth  un- 
folded. His  brother  Jacob  had  obtained  the  blessing. 
One  scarcely  knows  which  to  pity  most,  the  poor 
deceived  father,  or  the  disinherited,  disappointed  son. 
It  is  so  beautiful  a  story,  as  told  in  the  Bible,  that  to 
alter  it,  by  shortening  it  for  the  present  purpose,  would 
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be  to  spoil  it.  Therefore,  thoroughly  to  understand  it, 
read  it  as  you  will  see  it  copied  from  the  27th  chapter 
of  Genesis,  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

"Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  0  my  father!  Hast  thou 
not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me  ?  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing?  0,  my  father!"  cried  Esau  bitterly;  but  it 
was  too  late,  and  he  vowed,  in  the  secret  of  his  soul,  to 
kill  the  brother  who  had  defrauded  him  of  blessing, 
and  of  birth-right  both;  but  not  until  Isaac  should 
be  dead,  he  had  pity  enough  for  his  father  for  that. 
Eebekah,  however,  watchful  as  mothers  ever  are,  whis- 
pered the  threat  to  Jacob,  and  advised  him  to  go  away 
till  the  first  feelings  of  fury  were  spent  in  Esau's  heart. 
So,  bidding  his  aged  father  farewell,  and  his  fond, 
though  erring,  mother,  too,  Jacob  set  forth  on  his 
journey,  feeling,  no  doubt,  how  little  joy  his  inheritance 
was  likely  to  give  him,  and  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  he  had. 

He  was  to  be  a  wanderer  for  many  a  long  year. 
There  was  no  hope  of  Esau's  relenting,  and  sad  must 
have  been  the  thought  that  all  this  was  the  consequence 
of  a  lie. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  out  Jacob's  history 
here,  but  I  want  to  warn  you  of  the  fault  which  led  to 
Jacob's  lie.  A  falsehood  has  generally  its  beginning  in 
some  sin  that  we  have  committed  and  wish  to  hide. 
People  do  not  generally  tell  a  story  without  there  is 
something  to  be  gained,  or  some  evil  to  be  avoided. 
What,  think  you,  was  the  first  beginning  of  this  fault  in 
Jacob — the  temptation  which  caused  the  sin  of  lying  ? 
I  think  it  was  coveting,  desiring  what  was  not  his  right, 
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wishing  to  be  great,  in  fact.  Have  you  not  often  felt 
this  covetous,  envious  spirit?  If  so,  beware  of  it. 
Satan  knows  it  is  one  step  towards  your  ruin.  Do  not 
think  lightly  of  it — God,  who  has  given  the  command- 
ment, "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  makes  it  no  light 
matter,  neither  must  you. 

Half  the  sorrowful  stories,  of  which  we  read  in  news- 
papers, of  men  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  sometimes 
even  killing  one  another,  may  be  traced  to  the  neglect 
of  that  command.  Theft  is  no  uncommon  effect  of  it. 
A  child  begins  by  longing  to  possess  a  thing,  he  covets 
it,  in  fact  he  envies  the  person  who  possesses  it — envy 
brings  forth  malice  and  hatred,  and  sometimes,  if  not 
checked,  he  ends  by  taking  the  desired  property. 
Beware,  then,  of  wishing  for  that  which  is  not  within 
your  reach,  be  content  with  such  things  as  you  have, 
and  remember  how  the  sin  of  envy  separated  those  twin 
brothers  during  the  best  years  of  their  young  lives. 
And  before  you  close  the  book  lift  up  your  heart  to  him 
who  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  covet,"  and  cry,  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  incline  my  heart  to  keep  this  law." 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac  had  made  an 
end  of  blessing  Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone 
out  from  the  presence  of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his 
brother  came  in  from  his  hunting. 

"And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him,  Who  art  thou? 
And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son,  thy  firstborn  Esau. 

"And  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly,  and  said, "Who? 
where  is  he  that  hath  taken  venison,  and  brought  it  me, 
and  I  have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have 
blessed  him?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 
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"And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of  his  father,  he 
cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father,  Bless  me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father. 

"And  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  with  subtilty,  and 
hath  taken  away  thy  blessing. 

"And  he  said,  Is  not  he  rightly  named  Jacob?  for  he 
hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times :  he  took  away  my 
birthright;  and,  behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my 
blessing.  And  he  said,  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  bless- 
ing for  me? 

"And  Esau  said  unto  his  father,  Hast  thou  but  one 
blessing,  my  father?  bless  me,  even  me  also,  0  my 
father.  And  Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. 

"And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of  the  blessing 
wherewith  his  father  blessed  him:  and  Esau  said  in  his 
heart,  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand; 
then  will  I  slay  my  brother  Jacob."— Gen,  xxvil  30,  41. 


THE  TONGUE-BRIDLE. 


"I  said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways,  that  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue:  I  will 
keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle,  while  he  wicked  Is  beiore  me."— Ps.  xxxix.  1. 

talked  lately  of  a  very  great  and  important 
subject,  "The  Great  Sacrifice,"  a  doctrinal 
subject  it  may  be  called,  to-day  we  will  think 
a  little  of  matters  which  are  called  practical, 
and  by  which  I  mean  masters  which  enter  into  every- 
day life.  The  whole  f  the  psalm  from  which  the 
text  is  taken  is  worth  your  learning.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  us  to-day  to  think  of  the  first  verse.  I 
wonder  which  of  us  can  say  that  we  give  such  heed  to 
our  ways  as  never  to  sin  wit-h  our  tongues.  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  think  in  what  manner  these  tongue- 
sins  are  the  most  common. 

Children,  very  little  children  too,  begin  to  sin  with 
their  tongues  almost  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  speak,  and 
need  to  learn  early  the  use  oi  that  bridle  which  David 
said  he  would  pufe  upon  his.  We  will  try  and  make  a 
list  of  some  of  the  tonguo-sins,  shall  we  ?  That  shall 
be  the  first  part  of  our  little  sermon,  and  then  we  will 
see  about  the  bridle. 

Well,  there  is  the  ?.ngiy  tongue.  I  have  just  now 
a  scene  before  me  in  my  mind  like  which  I  am  afraid 
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you  have  seen  many.  It  is  a  pleasant  May  morning, 
and  all  the  world  seems  happy  and  cheerful.  The  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  gardens  are  gay  with 
spring  flowers.  A  merry  group  of  children  just  out  of 
the  school-room  are  playing  on  the  soft  grass,  when 
one  child,  a  little  rougher  and  noisier  than  the  rest, 
a  strong,  healthy  boy  of  ten,  happens  to  strike  his 
elder  sister  with  a  bat  he  is  flourishing  as  a  sign  to  his 
brother  to  come  out  to  play  at  trap-ball.  The  blow  is 
not  so  very  hard,  but  the  sister's  temper  rises.  She 
begins  :  "  You  naughty,  rude  boy !  you  have  hurt  me 
dreadfully.  I  will  tell  mamma,  and  ask  her  to  take 
your  bat  away;"  and  then  she  runs  to  him,  and  angry 
words  begetting  angry  actions,  just  like  the  spark 
the  flame,  she  tries  to  strike  him  in  return,  and  he, 
catching  the  angry  spirit,  offers  angry  words  too, 
till  a  quarrel  begins,  and  the  spirits  of  the  two 
children  are  both  stirred  up  like  the  raging  ocean 
in  a  storm.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  end 
there.  The  blow  with  the  bat  was  remembered  all 
day  long,  or  at  least  the  quarrel  to  which  it  led  was 
not  forgotten.  Though  the  children's  mother  came 
and  tried  to  reconcile  the  brother  and  sister,  they  had 
so  lost  control  by  that  indulgence  in  the  tongue-sin  of* 
anger  that  through  the  whole  day  they  kept  contradicting 
and  irritating  one  another.  So,  forgetting  the  injunc- 
tion, not  to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  their  wrath,  the  May 
sun  set  on  two  unreconciled  and  unhappy  children. 
And  when  they  knelt  down  to  say  the  evening  prayer 
by  each  bed-side,  there  was  something  which  hindered 
those  prayers — a  cloud  between  them  and  God.  It  was 
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their  anger — they  could  not  pray  to  the  God  of  peace 
whilst  they  had  thoughts  such  as  these  in  their  hearts ; 
for  if  we  regard  iniquity  in  our  hearts  God  will  not 
hear  our  prayers.  They  remembered  too,  just  in  time, 
that  the  Saviour  taught  us  to  be  reconciled  to  one 
another  before  we  brought  any  gift  to  his  altar.  Ah  ! 
those  children  must  watch  as  well  as  pray,  that  they 
enter  not  into  temptation,  and  remember  him  who, 
when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suf- 
fered, threatened  not. 

Then  there  are  idle  words — sins  of  the  tongue  com- 
mon with  us  all.  It  seems  a  great  class,  and  I  cannot 
stay  to  talk  of  them  all;  but  there  are  certain  idle 
words  which  young  and  old  are  very  apt  to  use,  idle 
words  of  exaggeration.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
false  words,  wilfully  false  words  I  mean;  but  did 
you  never  hear  a  child  say  such  things  as  these — "  I 
am  tired  to  death,"  "I  have  seen  it  hundreds  of  times"  ? 
or  if  about  a  lesson,  "  I  have  looked  it  over  and  over 
and  over  again,"  or  "I  have  tried  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could"?  or,  if  not  feeling  very  well  or  very  lively,  will 
tell  you  she  has  "a  dreadful  headache"?  Now  these 
are  all  idle  forms  of  talking,  which  God  does  not  ap- 
prove. He  has  said,  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of 
eviL" 

That  is  a  little  history  of  the  idle  tongue  ;  but  oh  ! 
how  many  more  pages  I  might  write  of  its  evils.  Will 
you  try  now  and  watch  over  idle  words  ?  "  My 
patience  !"  "  My  goodness  !"  "  Bless  me  !"  "  Good 
gracious  !"  are  expressions  which  you  will  often  hear, 
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and  that  from  persons  who  would  think  swearing 
very  dreadful  But  remember  your  patience  is  not  to 
be  had  at  the  call  of  a  careless  moment.  When 
"Bless  me  !"  is  hastily  uttered,  the  exclamation  is  the 
mockery  of  a  prayer.  Only  one  can  bless,  and  he  is 
a  God  of  great  majesty — the  great  God  who  inhabits 
eternity,  whose  name  may  not  be  taken  in  vain.  As 
to  your  goodness,  you  have  none  of  your  own.  "There 
is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God." 

And  now  we  come  to  the  slanderous  tongue.  The 
slanderous  tongue  docs  great  harm  even  iu  the  child 
world.  A  little  girl,  who  was  thought  very  clever,  and 
perhaps  obtained  too  much  notice  from  persons  older 
than  herself,  one  day  was  spending  the  evening  at  a 
house  where,  unfortunately,  the  talk  was  more  about 
persons  than  things,  and  she  began  to  tell  some  of  her 
own  stories  about  a  lady  whom  she  had  been  visiting, 
and  who  had  such  expensive  dresses,  and  gave  such 
parties,  "And,  oh!  only  think,"  she  said,  warming 
up  as  she  saw  the  interest  her  tale  excited,  "  she  gave 
ten  guineas  for  a  dress  to  go  to  the  Sydenham  Palace 
in."  A  gentleman,  who  was  present  and  was  reading 
the  paper,  listened  more  attentively  than  even  the 
little  talker  thought.  If  Mrs.  Browne  can  afford  to 
give  ten  guineas  for  a  dress,  thought  the  gentleman, 
she  may  as  well  pay  me  my  bill  for  medical  attendance ; 
and  another  person  present,  to  whom  Mrs.  Browno 
was  under  obligation,  thought  the  same.  Poor  Mrs. 
Browne !  In  a  few  days  she  had  more  than  one  letter 
begging  to  have  accounts  settled  at  once,  as  it  was  plain 
she  was  living  too  fast.  And  perhaps  she  was; 
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but  slanderers  are  never  particular  about  truth,  and 
the  ten  guinea  dress  was  an.  order  from  a  country- 
friend  who  was  rich,  and  thought  nothing  good 
but  what  came  from  London.  This  the  slanderer 
did  not  know,  but  if  she  had  had  David's  bridle  on 
she  would  have  foreborne  to  say  that  which  could 
injure  another.  Great  harm  was  done  by  this  idle, 
slandering  tattle.  It  spread,  and  the  tale  gathered 
as  it  went.  Mrs.  Browne  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  herself,  for  she  never  knew  how  the  tales 
had  got  about.  The  tattler  went  home  to  her  friends 
in  the  country,  and  little  guessed  what  sorrow  her 
slanderous  tongue  had  caused  in  the  widow's  dwelling. 

Then  there  is  the  false  tongue.  Perhaps  no  tongue- 
sins  are  so  dangerous  as  in  this  form.  There  is  no  guard- 
ing ourselves  against  the  harm  which  a  falsehood  told 
of  us  may  do.  But,  alas  !  the  liar  does  greater  harm 
to  his  own  soul  than  to  any  one  else.  God  hates  a  lie. 
The  Bible  tells  us  this.  You  must  all  have  read  of 
the  sorrowful  lie  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  its 
awful  punishment.  No  liar  shall  ever  see  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Love  truth,  then,  dear  children;  avoid 
the  least  departure  from  it  in  little  things.  Beware  of 
small  beginnings,  and  watch  against  anything  which 
seems  to  need  concealment.  Act  so  that  you  have 
nothing  to  hide ;  and  this  brings  us  to  David's  tongue- 
bridle. 

You  must  "keep  your  mouth  with  a  bridle." 
This  shows  how  difficult  the  task  is.  You  have  seen  a 
high-spirited,  horse  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  a 
skilful  rider's  bridle ;  you  must  have  noticed  how  a 
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well-trained  horse  is  guided  by  that  bridle,  and  how, 
with  very  little  effort,  he  is  made  to  walk,  to  canter,  or 
to  stand  still.  Well,  the  bridle  which  you  are  to  put 
on  your  tongue  is  to  bo  something  of  this  sort.  It 
must  be  a  bridle  of  strong,  firm  resolution,  and,  before 
you  think  to  use  it,  you  must  ask  God  to  bless  it. 
You  have  no  strength  of  your  own,  you  must  pray 
and  you  must  watch.  First  you  must  pray.  You 
must  tell  God,  as  your  Father,  how  the  sins  of  the 
tongue  try  and  tempt  you ;  how  angry  words,  idle 
words,  slanderous  words,  and  sometimes  false  words 
seem  so  ready  to  come,  and  how  you  wish  to  use  the  gift 
of  speech  for  something  better  and  nobler  than  you 
have  too  often  used  it.  Well,  this  is  one  step  to  get- 
ting the  bridle  made,  but  it  is  not  made  yet.  When  you 
have  ordered  a  bridle  for  a  horse  or  pony  at  the  sad- 
dler's, it  may  be  a  capital  bridle,  and  the  bit  and  all 
the  belongings  may  be  very  good,  but  it  must  be  used, 
and  can  only  be  properly  used  when  put  on  the  horse. 
It  is  of  no  good  to  let  it  hang  loosely  on  the  neck,  so 
that  the  horse  does  not  feel  it  to  be  there.  No,  you 
must  hold  it  in  your  hand,  and,  as  an  old  riding- 
teacher  said  to  me  when  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  and 
rode  a  spirited  pony,  always  "feel  its  mouth."  Al- 
ways watch  that  it  does  not  run  wiJd  or  think  you  are 
forgetting  it.  So  with  your  tongue.  When  you  have 
prayed,  which  is  the  first  step,  watch.  Let  your 
tougue  ieel  that  you  watch.  Take  care  that  the  bridle 
does  not  hang  loose.  The  bridle  which  David  used 
Avas  watching  unto  prayer.  Watch,  then,  and  pray,  lest 
you  enter  into  temptation. 
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"  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  per- 
fect man,  and  able  also  to  bridle  the  whole  body.  Be- 
hold, we  put  bits  in  the  horses'  mouths,  that  they  may 
obey  us;  and  we  turn  about  their  whole  body.  Be- 
hold, also  the  ships,  which  though  they  be  so  great, 
and  are  driven  of  fierce  winds,  yet  are  they  turned 
about  with  a  very  small  helm,  whithersoever  the 
governor  listeth.  Even  so  the  tongue  is  a  little  mem- 
ber, and  boasteth  great  things.  Behold  how  great  a 
matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !  And  the  tongue  is  a  fire, 
a  world  of  iniquity  :  so  is  the  tongue  among  our 
members,  that  it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on 
fire  the  course  of  nature;  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell. 
For  every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents, 
and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been 
tamed  of  mankind :  but  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame ; 
it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.  Therewith 
bless  we  God,  even  the  Father:  and  therewith  curse 
we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God. 
Out  of  the  same  mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  curs- 
ing. My  brethren,  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." — 
James  iii.  2 — 10. 
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"And,  behold,  two  of  them  went  that  same  day  to  a  village  called  Emmans, 
rfhich  was  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs.  And  they  talked 
together  of  all  these  things  which  had  happened." — Luke  xxiv.  13,  14. 

•^jlT^HIS  is  the  evening  of  God's  day.  Cold  winds 
girl  may  be  blowing,  and  heavy  rains  may  be  coming 
£=>)&}  down  without,  and  few  young  persons  able,  as  in 
§S§  the  bright  summer  days,  to  go  to  God's  house:, 
'and  to  pray  to  him  there;  but  Sunday  evening  may, 
nevertheless,  be  a  very  happy  time.  I  know  that,  with 
some,  Sundays  are  the  happiest  days  in  the  whole 
week.  We  have  just  read  that  text  of  David's  about 
the  bridle  of  the  tongue;  now  we  will  see  how  we  may, 
and  ought,  to  use  the  tongue. 

It  was  a  Sunday  evening  in  old  times,  not  very  long 
after  the  event  of  which  you  have  so  often  read,  which 
seemed  to  end  the  Saviour's  life  on  earth.  Three  days 
had  passed,  and  this  was  the  evening  of  the  third, 
wlien  two  of  those  disciples — who,  although  they  had 
lied  from  Jesus  in  the  hour  of  trial,  still  cherished  deep 
love  to  him,  and  were,  no  doubt,  sorry  now  for  their 
want  of  courage — were  walking  on  their  way  from 
Jerusalem,  to  a  quiet  country  village  called  Emmaus. 
The  remembrance  of  that  death  upon  the  cross — of 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  read  as  a  history,  happening  so 
long  ago  as  to  lose  something  of  its  reality — was  fresh 
and  wonderful  to  them.  They  had  not  come  to  look  on 
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it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Christ  died  for  sinners, 
but  they  were  heart-full  of  the  wonders  of  his  love. 
They  knew  how  spotless  had  been  his  life,  how  full  of 
suffering,  and  they  recalled  many  a  scene  in  that  life 
which  had  so  lately  closed.  Perhaps  they  talked  of 
the  time  when  he  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead;  of 
his  kind  and  compassionate  tenderness  to  the  widow 
at  K"ain,  when  he  gave  her  back  her  son  to  life;  of  his 
power  to  forgive  sins ;  of  his  mercy  to  the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner.  Can  you  not  fancy  how  two  dear  friends 
who  had  been  much  with  Jesus  would  talk  of  him 
who  had  left  them,  and  for  whom  they  were  beginning 
to  sorrow  hopelessly?  For  he  had  promised  to  rise  from 
the  grave  on  the  third  day,  and  the  third  day  was  come, 
and,  as  they  feared,  no  Saviour. 

And  their  talk  was  all  of  Jesus.  There  were  no  idle 
words,  angry  or  false  words,  then.  They  thought  of 
Jesus  and  spoke  of  him,  and  of  all  those  things  wliich 
had  happened.  And  as  they  were  talking  some  one 
drew  near  to  them  and  joined  them  in  their  Sabbath 
evening  walk.  They  did  not  know  the  stranger;  no, 
not  even  when  he  spoke  and  asked  what  they  could  be 
talking  of  which  made  them  so  sad;  for,  indeed,  they 
were  sad.  To  have  lost  Jesus,  him  in  whom  they  had 
believed  and  trusted;  to  have  heard  of  his  bitter  death, 
and  now  to  ieel  the  hope  of  his  resurrection  fading 
away  like  the  sun  on  the  little  village  of  Emmaus,  was 
enough  to  make  them  sad. 

And  one  of  them  answered,  almost  as  though 
he  wished  the  stranger  had  not  broken  in  on  their 
conversation,  "Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem, 
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and  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  come 
to  pass  in  these  days?"  "What  things?"  asked 
the  strange  traveller,  as  he  still  kept  by  their  side. 
Wonderful  ignorance  they  must  have  thought  it,  but 
still  something  tender,  and  kind,  and  winning,  in  the 
manner  of  their  companion,  induced  one  to  answer 
freely,  and  he  said,  "  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
which  was  a  prophet,  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before 
God  and  all  the  people."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say 
how  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  had  delivered  him  up  to 
be  condemned  to  death ;  and  then,  oh,  sorrow  of  sorrows ! 
Jesus,  the  loving,  gentle  Jesus,  had  been  crucified. 

Their  doubts  they  told  next.  They  said  how  fondly 
they  had  hoped  that  this  Jesus  would,  really  have 
proved  to  be  the  long-expected  Saviour  who  was 
to  redeem  Israel.  But  to-day  was  the  third  day,  and 
if  he  had  not  risen,  what  then  ? 

Some  women  had  been,  indeed,  to  his  grave  that 
morning.  One  called  Mary  Magdalene  had  been  there, 
and  another  Mary,  the  mother  of  James,  who  loved  and 
followed  Christ,  and  some  more,  but  they  had  not  found 
the  body  of  their  master;  and,  although  they  had 
brought  a  story  to  the  Apostles  of  having  seen  a  vision 
of  angels,  who  told  them  that  Jesus  was  risen,  they 
treated  their  words  as  idle  tales.  It  was  plain  to  the 
traveller  that  these  two  sorrowing  diseiples  did  not 
believe  them  either,  and  so  were  very  sad;  for  death 
is  mournful  indeed,  without  the  hope  of  resurrection.  It 
would  be  like  a  long  dreary  night  without  a  morning. 
Then  the  stranger  spoke,  and  his  words  filled  their  hearts 
with  astonishment.  Little  did  they  expect  that  one  who 
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knew  nothing  of  the  late  crucifixion  should  have  been 
able  to  reprove  them — Christ's  own  disciples — for  being 
slow  of  heart  to  believe;  but  so  it  was.  Then  he 
reminded  them  that,  according  to  the  prophets,  the 
promised  Saviour  was  to  suffer  such  things  as  they 
described,  and  then  to  enter  into  glory;  and  so,  with 
wonderful  knowledge,  he  began  at  Moses,  and  told  them 
all  which  he  and  the  other  prophets  had  written  con- 
cerning the  Messiah. 

As  yet  they  had  not  reached  the  village  where  they 
Avere  about  to  rest,  but  it  was  now  in  sight,  and  they 
begged  the  traveller  to  abide  with  them,  for  evening- 
was  at  hand,  and  the  day  was  far  spent.  And  he  went 
in  with  them  to  the  chamber  where  their  humble  meal 
was  spread,  and  sat  down  to  supper  with  the  two. 

A  simple  act  on  the  stranger's  part  solved  the  mys- 
tery, for  when  he  took  bread  he  blessed  it,  as  had  been 
liis  wont  in  their  gatherings  together  in  former  times, 
and  after  he  had  broken  the  bread  he  gave  it  to  them, 
and  they  knew,  at  once,  it  was  their  crucified  and  risen 
Saviour.  But  as  they  looked  he  vanished,  and  the 
disciples  were  left  alone. 

We  do  not  read  in  the  beautiful  story  which  St.  Luke 
gives  us  that  they  were  very  sad  now.  No,  they  saw 
that  Christ  was  true,  that  his  words  had  all  come  to 
pass,  and  that  Ms  resurrection  was  no  vain  hope. 
Then  they  recalled  all  he  had  said  during  the  evening 
walk,  remembering  how  their  hearts  burned  within  them, 
as  though  they  were  no  common  words  they  had  heard. 
They  would  not  rest  any  longer  at  Emmaus,  and  late 
as  it  was,  they  rose  up  in  trembling  haste  and  walked 
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back  to  Jerusalem;  and  there,  in  some  hidden  place, 
perhaps  some  upper  chamber,  secretly,  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  they  sought  the  Apostles,  and  found  them  all 
gathered  together  with  a  few  of  the  faithful  followers  of 
Jesus,  who  cried,  joyfully,  as  they  entered  the  room,  "The 
Lord  is  riser?,  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon." 

The  story  was  soon  told.  The  words  of  Jesus,  by 
the  way,  recounted,  the  breaking  of  bread  and  the 
blessing.  How  earnestly  they  listened.  Peter  and 
John,  the  beloved,  how  they  rejoiced  in  the  good 
tidings.  They  need  not  mourn  for  the  crucified  one. 
Their  Lord  Was  risen,  indaed.  And,  while  they  rejoiced, 
a  voice  eweet  and  lovirg  as  of  old,  a  voice  without 
reproach,  was  heard,  and  Jesus  again  stood  in  their 
midst.  No  questioning  on  his  part  of  their  love  to 
him,  no  rebuke  for  their  coldness  in  deserting  him  at 
the  judgment -hall  The  same  word  which  the  angels 
proclaimed  at  Ids  coming  into  the  world  the  Saviour 
breathed  when  about  to  leave  it.  The  word  was  Peace. 

We  need  not  add  much  to  this  beautiful  story.  It  is 
lull  of  comfoit  to  all  who  believe  in  Jesus.  It  proves 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  fulfils  his  own 
promise  to  us  as  well  as  to  his  Apostles.  And  it  shows, 
too,  what  kind  of  conversation  it  is  which  Jesus  loves. 
Had  the  disciples  been  talking  idly  on  that  Sabbath 
eventide,  Jesus  might  not  have  met  them  by  the  way. 
Let  us  talk,  and  think,  and  live,  much  in  spirit  with 
Jesus,  and  we  shall  often  meet  him,  and  he  will  cheer 
our  hearts  on  life's  journey  as  he  cheered  those  of  the 
disciples  on  their  way  to  Emmaus. 


THE  SAFE  TO-MOEEOW. 


'Boast  not  thyself  of  to  morrow;  forthon  knowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring 
forth."— Proverbs  xxvil,  1. 


ijjrj^O-MOEEOW  is  not  yours.  I  remember,  when  a 
2^1r  r  little  girl,  promising  to  put  some  very  untidy 
h^ig  drawers  to  rights  the  next  day,  and  an  old  lady 
&£§  who  heard  me  said  those  words  in  my  ears  so 
solemnly  that  I  could  not  help  going  upstairs  and  doing 
the  duty  at  once.  Like  many  other  children,  I  was  too 
prone  to  put  off  until  to-morrow  the  duty  which  was 
the  work  of  to-day,  forgetting  that  time  present  was  the 
only  time  for  me. 

In  graver  matters  than  putting  drawers  in  order  we 
are  often  guilty  of  deferring.  Bad  habits  are  indulged 
in  with  the  assurance  to  ourselves  that  we  will  give 
them  up  to-morrow.  Good  habits  are  neglected,  read- 
ing the  Bible,  even  prayer,  just  for  one  day,  with  the 
promise  to  conscience  that  to-morrow  we  will  be  more 
watchful ;  but  to-morrow  comes,  and  too  often  finds  us 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  sin,  or  to  perform  the  duty; 
and  the  evil  grows,  meanwhile,  until  we  lose  that 
tenderness  which  once  made  the  sin  so  hateful  And 
something  more.  To-morrow  may  never  come.  It 
seems  easv  to  realise  this  in  regard  to  others,  but  we 
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are  very  slow  to  believe  it  with  respect  to  ourselves. 
Death  seems  so  far  off'  to  the  young  and  healthy  that  its 
approach  is  seldom  suspected,  and,  alas!  too  seldom 
prepared  for. 

There  was  a  fond  mother,  once — she  is  now  a  calm, 
but  somewhat  sorrowful  lady,  with  snowy  white  hair — 
who  had  a  solemn  lesson  on  this  very  subject,  and  one 
which,  as  she  has  told  me  with  tears,  almost  broke  her 
heart.  Many  deep  sorrows  and  changes  had  she  passed 
through  in  her  married  life;  but,  amid  all,  the  light  of 
that  life  on  earth  was  a  fair  young  daughter.  She 
was  one  of  those  naturally  loving  and  lovely  ones, 
who  seem  to  pass  along  the  rough  road  of  the  world 
with  cairn  and  sure  steps.  She  had  very  little  temper 
or  self-will  to  contend  with  as  a  child,  and  as  she  grew 
older  her  character  was  almost  perfect.  At  home  and 
at  school  her  one  object  seemed  to  be  to  minister  com 
fort  and  blessing  to  all  around  her,  and  it  was  always 
remarked  that  when  Henrietta  was  absent  the  brothers 
were  less  happy,  less  friendly — the  influence  of  her 
gentle  spirit  was  missed.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  her  school  life  was  over,  and  every  one  might  see 
in  the  mother's  step,  and  in  the  bright  sparkle  of  her 
eye,  that  the  expected  event  was  one  of  delight.  "That 
I  shall  come  home  and  leave  it  no  more,"  said  the  girl, 
in  the  last  letter  she  ever  wrote,  "  seems  impossible,  too 
good,  I  mean,  to  be  true.  I  often  think  something 
must  happen  to  prevent  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  the  words  haunt  me  so,  'Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow."' The  day  came,  the  old  coachman  was  sent 
tor  the  darling  of  the  household,  and  once  more  the 
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mother  went  round  her  daughter's  newly  furnished 
rooms — two  rooms  set  apart  especially  for  her  use — 
placed  the  vase  of  summer  flowers  on  the  table, 
smoothed  the  new  books  on  the  shelves,  and  thought 
longingly  of  the  one  who  was  about  to  beautify  the 
now  vacant  chamber.  Hour  after  hour  passed.  The 
carriage  was  to  return  at  seven  o'clock,  and  it  was  now 
past  that  time.  At  length  she  caught  the  sound  of  the 
wheels,  and  as  she  passed  down  stairs  something 
seemed  to  whisper,  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow." 
Perhaps  it  was  a  God-sent  warning,  for  the  carriage  was 
quite  empty.  "Oh,  ma'am,"  said  the  old  servant, 
looking  mournfully  at  the  sorrow-stricken  face  of  his 
mistress,  "Miss  Henrietta  is  ill.  She  was  not  very 
well  when  we  left  the  school  this  morning,  and  after 
we  had  driven  an  hour  on  the  road  she  stopped  me, 
and  begged  to  rest  at  the  next  house  on  the  road,  and 
there  I  left  her  while  I  came  to  take  you  to  her.  The 
doctor  is  with  her,  and  the  people  of  the  house  are 
very  kind;  but  it  is  a  bad  case,  I  fear." 

It  is  a  mournful  story,  and  I  fear  will  make  you  as 
sad  as  it  made  me  when  I  heard  it  from  the  mother's 
lips.  When  the  mother  arrived  at  the  poor  girl's  resting 
place  she  found  her  insensible.  She  never  recognised 
that  mother,  never  gave  one  sign  of  consciousness,  and 
when  she  was  laid  in  the  grave  near  her  parent's  home, 
and  the  church  bell  tolled  her  last  farewell,  the  tones 
seemed  to  fall  on  the  mother's  heart  in  words  like 
these — "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Henrietta,  before  those  last 
hours  of  her  life,  knew  Jesus  to  be  her  Saviour  and 
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Redeemer.  This  is  not  a  story,  and  I  cannot  add  what 
is  not  true;  but  of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  no  natuial 
goodness,  however  sweet,  can  ever  fit  us  for,  or  give  us  a 
title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  only  tell  you  the 
fact,  to  prove  to  you  that  youth,  and  health,  and 
strength,  are  no  sure  safeguards  against  death,  and  that 
we  must  never  put  off  repentance  or  faith  until  the 
morrow.  To-day,  now  is  the  time  when  God  bids  us 
to  believe. 

There  were  two  little  girls  who  lived  in  Scotland,  and 
they  were  full  of  hope  and  glee  one  afternoon,  in  pre- 
paration for  a  journey  to  London  on  the  morrow,  a 
long  promised  journey  to  their  grandmamma's  house, 
a  home  where  they  were  to  pass  the  coming  winter.  So 
often  had  it  been  deferred  that  it  seemed  to  them  as 
though  they  could  scarcely  believe  it,  and  they  talked  of 
nothing  else.  Their  nurse,  who  was  a  good  woman,  and 
had  known  much  of  life's  uncertainty,  looked  a  little 
sadly  on  their  bright  anticipation,  and  whispered  as  she 
bade  them  good  night,  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow." And  the  children  were  thoughtful,  especially 
when  nurse  said,  "Don't  put  off  anything  till  to-morrow 
that  may  be  done  to-day."  "Nurse  means  repentance," 
said  Edith,  the  elder  child,  when  the  nurse  had  left  the 
room.  "  I  wish  I  were  quite  sure  about  that.  Suppose  we 
kneel  down,  Annie,  now,  and  ask  God  again  to  forgive  us 
for  Christ's  sake.  I  know  he  will — he  died  for  us,  and  we 
have  only  to  believe  this."  So  they  knelt  down,  and  in 
simple  words,  but  with  strong  belief,  Edith  prayed  that 
the  disease  of  sin,  of  which  she  knew  she  was  ill, 
might  be  cured,  and  she  looked  at  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
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till  she  felt  it  must  be  cured ;  so  the  little  girls  lay 
down  and  slept  till  morning. 

The  nurse  was  not  going  with  the  children,  but  she 
said  it  was  worth  parting  with  the  darlings  to  hear  the 
whispered  assurance — "  Nurse,  I  did  not  put  off,  and  I 
think  Annie  prayed,  too,  and  I  believe  God  has  heard 
our  prayer."  Little  did  Edith  think  that  this  was  her 
last  evening  prayer,  and  well  was  it  for  her  that  it  was 
the  prayer  of  faith. 

They  travelled  joyfully  forth,  and,  with  all  the 
childish  delight  in  change,  counted  on  the  sights  and 
pleasures  of  London,  and  the  many  wonders  they 
should  see  there. 

Evening  drew  on,  and  they  said  their  usual  text 
to  the  lady  under  whose  charge  they  travelled,  and  the 
little  hymn  beginning : 

"  Saviour  wilt  thou  grant  thy  blessing 

To  our  infant  hearts  to-night, 
And,  thy  love  and  care  possessing, 
Darkness  is  as  safe  as  light. 

"  If  the  morning  sun  awake  us, 

May  we  spend  our  day  with  thee ; 
Should  Death's  angel  come  to  take  us, 
Safe  with  Jesus  may  we  be." 

They  were  conscious,  even  as  they  sang,  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  speed  of  the  train,  a  violent  rocking 
motion,  and  their  voices  trembled  a  little  at  the  last 
moment.  Closer  and  closer  they  crept  to  one  another, 
and  to  their  companion ;  and  the  last  words  which  that 
companion  heard  were,  "  I  am  glad  we  did  not  put  it  off; 
to-morrow  would  have  been  too  late  perhaps."  "  Safe 
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with  Jesus  ;"  yes,  and  in  a  few  moments  Edith's  little 
fair  face  was  lying  on  the  bank,  pale,  and  she  insensible. 
She  was  safe  with  Jesus.  The  train  had  come  into 
violent  contact  with  another,  and  the  loss  of  life,  on 
that  fearful  evening,  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  sister  was  spared,  and  when  the  news  reached 
their  home  the  next  day,  and  mother  and  nurse  mingled 
their  tears  for  their  little  rose,  cut  down  in  spring,  it 
was  indeed  a  precious  thought,  and  the  only  one  which 
could  comfort  them,  that  the  to-morrow  was  secure  for 
their  darling.  Jesus  had  made  it  so.  No  one  who 
ever  commits  his  soul  to  Jesus  will  find  him  fail. 

Edith  had  found  peace  with  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  call  to  his  presence  was  not 
too  sudden  ;  for  faith  in  Jesus,  in  the  perfect  sacrifice 
which  he  made  for  man  on  Calvary,  is  the  key  which 
opens  the  gates  of  heaven  to  us.  When  he  overcame 
the  sharpness  of  death  he  opened  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers. 

Do  not,  then,  boast  of  to-morrow  for  duty,  for 
reformation,  for  kind  acts,  or  for  repentance.  What- 
ever your  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might, 
for  there  is  no  work  nor  repentance  in  the  grave, 
whither  you  are  hastening.  And  the  grave  is  a  great 
and  solemn  reality.  Death  is,  even  to  the  believer,  a 
great  and  solemn  truth,  and 

"Oh,  if  'tis  solemn  to  think  of  death 

When  the  soul  is  prepared  to  die, 
What  must  it  be  when  the  spirit  hath 
No  hope  of  escape  from  the  coining  wrath 

Of  a  long  eternity?" 
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But,  if  we  arc,  Christ's,  death  has  no  sting,  no  bitter- 
ness, and  our  thoughts  upon  a  Led  of  death  Avill  bo 
peaceful,  as  we  sing  : — 

"  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly, 
While  the  billows  near  me  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  nigh. 

"  Hide  me,  0  ray  Saviour,  hide. 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past ; 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 
O,  receive  my  soul  at  last. 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 

Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  thee'j 
Leave,  O,  leave  me  not  alone. 
Still  support  and  comfort  me, 

*'  All  my  trust  on  thee  is  stayed, 

All  mine  help  from  thee  I  bring, 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 
With  the  shadow  of  thy  wing. 

"Plenteous  grace  with  thee  is  found, 

Grace  to  pardon  all  my  sin; 
Let  the  healing  streams  abound, 
Make  and  keep  me  pure  within. 

«'  Thou  of  life  the  fountain  art, 
Freely  let  me  take  of  thee ; 
Spring  thou  up  within  my  heart, 
Rise  to  all  eternity." 


THE  FOUR  HEARERa 


"Take  liecd  therefore  how  ye  hear."— Luke  viii   1*. 

fjj\  HE  scene  to  which  I  would  take  you  to-day  is  a 
£ |f,f  peaceful  lake,  in  the  land  of  Galilee.  The  time 
&£$  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  Many 
&&£  a  pleasant  village  and  busy  town  then  studded 
its  banks  ;  and  the  mountains  and  hills,  which  sur- 
rounded the  inland  sea,  sent  many  a  sweet  stream  into 
its  blue  basin ;  whilst  Jordan,  that  river  where  Jesus 
was  baptised,  where,  earlier  still,  Naaman  was  told  to 
wash  and  be  clean,  added  its  waters  to  the  rest.  There, 
on  that  very  lake,  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  was  heard 
to  bid  the  storm  be  still,  there  he  bade  the  fearful 
disciple  come  to  him  on  the  water,  in  the  midnight  hour. 
There  was  the  draught  of  fishes  which,  from  its  quantity, 
so  astonished  the  weary  fishermen,  who  had  toiled  all 
night  long  and  taken  nothing.  There  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  those  friends  of  Jesus,  plied  their  craft,  and 
worked  for  their  daily  bread.  And  now,  if  you  can 
picture  to  yourselves  that  blue  lake,  those  shadowy 
mountains,  and  the  boats  safely  moored  on  the  shore,  you 
may  sec  a  figure  moving  along  by  the  water's  edge,  the 
fishermen  pressing  around  him,  and  crowds  of  people 
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streaming  from  many  a  village  and  town,  to  hear  that 
voice  which  ever  spoke  in  tones  of  love,  and  in  words 
of  wisdom. 

Closer  and  closer  to  the  water's  edge  the  eager 
band  hurry,  and,  seeing  the  crowd  increase,  the  object 
of  their  attention  steps  into  one  of  the  little  vessels, 
and  begins  to  teach  from  the  boat.  Hush  !  what  a 
stillness  comes  over  the  multitude.  The  birds  flitting 
over  the  lake,  and  the  gentle  plash  of  the  waters  of 
Gennesareth  are  the  only  sounds  which  fall  on  the  ear 
as  Jesus — for  it  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  mankind- 
begins  his  lesson. 

It  was  a  parable  to-day.  Nothing  so  likely  to  fix 
the  attention  of  that  crowd  as  a  simple  story  or  com- 
parison, as  the  Greek  word  signifies ;  so  simple  that 
the  very  child  could  understand.  It  was  about  the 
sower  who  went  forth  to  sow;  and  as  he  sowed,  some 
seed  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  came 
and  devoured  it.  And  some  fell  on  stony  ground, 
where  it  had  not  much  earth,  and  sprang  up  because 
it  had  no  depth  of  earth ;  but  when  the  sun  was  up  it 
was  scorched,  and  because  it  had  no  root  it  withered 
away.  And  some  fell  among  thorns,  and  they  grew  up 
and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit.  And  other  fell  on 
good  ground,  and  brought  forth  some  thirty,  and  some 
sixty,  and  some  an  hundred-fold. 

And  why  did  Jesus  speak  thus  of  the  sower?  It 
was  to  teach  the  people  how  they  ought  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God.  Yes;  he,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  saw  in 
that  great  multitude  that  not  many  would  hear  that 
word  with  good  effect.  He  knew  that  not  every  one 
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whose  eye  was  fixed  on  him  so  earnestly  would  weep  for 
sin  and  seek  a  Saviour.  He  saw  there,  indeed  four  classes 
of  hearers.  The  way-side,  the  stony,  the  thorny,  and 
the  good;  and  had  you  and  I  been  there  he  would 
have  marked  to  which  class  we  belonged.  Now,,  ask 
yourselves,  each  one  of  you,  "Where  would  Jesus  have 
seen  me  ?  Had  I  stood  by  the  lake  that  day,  would 
Jesus  have  said,  as  he  looked  on  my  heart :  "That  child 
is  a  way-side  hearer,  he  is  ready  to  come  and  hear  the 
words  of  warning,  and  the  invitations  and  blessings  of 
my  gospel;  he  listens  seriously,  and  thinks  he  is 
willing  to  follow  me,  but  he  does  not  watch  and  pray; 
and  so  Satan,  the  wicked  one,  comes. and  takes  up  the 
seed  as  it  falls,  and  carries  it  away."  Or  would  Jesus 
have  looked  on  me  as  a  stony-ground  hearer  ?  Would 
he  have  said  :  "That  child's  heart  has  never  yet  been 
softened  by  the  tale  of  my  love.  No  tenderness  for 
his  sins,  no  longings  to  be  holy  have  entered  there, 
and  the  seed  falls,  but  there  is  no  depth  for  it  to  sink, 
and  when  the  sun  is  up  it  is  scorched — there  is  no 
root.  It  is  like  the  plants  the  children  place  in  their 
tiny  gardens  made  of  little  stems,  which  wither  away 
in  the  noonday  heat.  A  little  difficulty,  a  frown,  a 
harsh  word,  a  laugh,  perhaps,  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  my  will.  He  will  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of 
my  word."  Or  would  he  have  seen  in  me  one  who  re- 
ceived the  seed  among  thorns?  Would  he  have  said: 
"  That  child  likes  to  hear  my  voice,  but  he  loves  the 
world's  voice  better.  No  sooner  does  he  go  to  his 
home  than  the  voice  of  pleasure,  or  of  sin,  or  the 
eagerness  for  some  longed-for  toy,  or  the  enjoyment  of 
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some  cherished  possession,  will  drive  away  all  thoughts 
of  his  God  and  his  Saviour.  He  has  received  the  seed 
among  thorns."  Or  would  Jesus  see  in  me  the  humble, 
penitent,  believing  child;  one  who  is  willing  to  receive 
salvation  as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ; 
whose  heart,  like  the  soft,  mellow  soil  on  the  fruitful 
fields,  receives  the  seed,  and  from  the  seed  sends  fortli 
the  strong,  healthy  plants  of  faith,  the  buds  of  hope 
and  joy  in  believing,  and  the  fruit  of  a  holy  life. 
Ask  yourself  this  question,  and  do  not  rest  until  you 
can  determine  to  which  class  you  belong.  Remember 
that  every  time  you  hear  God's  word  the  sower  is 
casting  his  seed.  He  goeth  forth  to  sow.  Look  well 
to  your  hearts. 

The  bells  of  a  village  church,  by  the  sea- side,  were 
calling  to  morning  service,  and  bands  of  worshippers  came 
flocking  from  scattered  hamlets,  to  hear  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  and  to  praise  him  in  his  house.  There  was  one 
group  of  four  persons  known  to  one  another,  who 
walked  in  company,  and  they  had  plenty  to  say  on 
the  weather  and  the  crops,  the  new  organ,  and  the 
"season,"  as  sea-side  residents  call  the  time  for  visitors 
to  their  coast. 

There  was  a  rich,  or  at  least  a  well-to-do,  old  man, 
a  farmer,  a  wealthy  tradesman,  and  a  gentleman  in 
middle  life,  whose  companion  was  a  young  daughter,  of 
sweet  and  placid  countenance,  whose  age  could  scarcely 
be  more  than  fifteen  years. 

As  they  left  the  village  a  fifth  joined  them,  and  asked 
the  shortest  way  to  the  church,  which  was  more  than 
half  a  mile  distant.  There  was  something  so  friendlv  in 
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his  greeting  that  they  readily  admitted  him  to  their 
party,  and  at  once  they  began  to  speak  of  the  placo 
whither  they  were  wending,  of  its  beauty,  its  improve- 
ments, its  congregation,  and  its  minister.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  remark  from  the  stranger,  on  the  blessings  of 
the  day  of  rest,  and  its  holy  duties,  to  which  the  elder 
man  assented,  and  said,  with  something  like  com- 
placency, "I  have  never  missed  but  once  (and  that  was 
a  month  of  illness)  going  to  that  church,  sir,  for  forty 
years  past." 

"That  is  saying  a  great  deal,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"have  you  ever  reckoned  how  many  sermons  that 
makes  1" 

"Xo,  I  cannot  say  I  have,"  replied  the  farmer,  and 
after  a  pause,  "well,  I  reckon  about  2,076." 

"You  are  not  far  wrong,"  was  the  answer,  "  and  if  the 
question  was,  how  many  sermons  one  must  hear  to  be 
saved,  you  would  stand  well,  but  it  is  not ;  Christ  says, 
'Take  heed  how  ye  hear.'  It  is,  I  imagine,  on  that 
that  the  good  of  hearing  hinges." 

"You  are  right,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  a  sigh,  for 
he  knew  how  he  had  heard  for  many  a  long  year,  and  he 
was  weary  and  heavy  laden  yet,  having  found  no  rest. 

"  We  all  know  the  parable  of  the  sower,"  resumed 
the  stranger.  "  It  would  be  worth  while,  as  we  walk  to 
church,  to  ask  ourselves  to  which  class  we  each  belong." 
They  all  relapsed  into  silence  and  took  the  advice. 

The  old  man's,  thoughts  ran  thus — 

"  I  am  going  down  hill  fast.  I  have  heard,  as  tho 
gentleman  says,  God's  message,  through  tho  minister, 
upwards  of  2,000  times,  and  what  tho  better  am  I  ?  So 
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sure  as  I  go  to  church  am  I  to  be  disturbed  by  thoughts 
of  my  crops,  or  my  banker,  or  the  clouds  and  weather. 
I  am  listening  to  the  sermon,  perhaps,  and  begin  to 
feel  a  little  warmed  and  interested,  when  these  thoughts 
come.  It  must  be  Satan  sends  them,  and  the  good 
things  are  all  snatched  away,  and  the  good  thoughts 
scattered;  the  bad  birds  of  the  air,  or  of  the  world,  come 
and  devour  them  up,  and  I  am  not  yet  safe  for  heaven. 
Ah,  I  am  a  wayside  hearer,  I  fear." 

"I,"  said  the  tradesman  to  himself,  "like  to  hear  a 
good  sermon  as  well  as  any  one.  Yes,  and  I  may  say  I 
often  hear  it  with  joy.  I  think  the  Bible  is  a  wonderful 
book,  the  history  of  Christ's  love  in  dying  for  us  a 
wonderful  history,  and  many  a  time  I  have  wished  that 
I  lived  in  a  religious  family,  so  as  I  could  be  really 
religious  myself ;  but  then,  there  is  so  much  to  give  up. 
My  brothers  and  sisters,  and  father  and  mother,  too, 
so  often  have  laughed  at  my  scruples  when  I  have 
refused  to  break  the  Sabbath  day,  and  I  cannot  bear 
a  Jaugh.  I  think  I  must  be  the  stony-ground  hearer, 
for  there  seems  no  root  to  my  desires  and  good  feelings, 
and  as  to  persecution  I  know  I  never  could  stand  that." 

"I,"  said  the  third  to  himself,  "am  very  glad  that 
stranger  does  not  ask  us  for  our  replies.  I  am  sure  no 
one  can  respect  religion  more  than  I,  but  I  have  no 
time  for  such  strictness  as  some  of  my  neighbours.  I 
have  so  many  friends,  so  many  pursuits,  such  an  in- 
creasing business,  so  many  pounds  invested  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  that  I  need  to  look  sharp.  I  suppose 
these  riches  are  my  thorns,  for  certainly  religion  does 
not  grow.  What  I  hear  on  Sunday  is  all  choked  up 
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before  the  week  is  at  an  end.  Yes,  the  seed  of  God's 
word  with  me  certainly  falls  on  thorny  ground." 
.  The  little  girl  was  thinking  all  this  time,  and  sht 
asked  herself,  very  seriously,  "What  kind  of  hearer  am 
1 1"  She  did  not  at  once  come  to  a  conclusion,  and  there 
was  a  little  trouble  on  her  young  face.  But  something 
bore  witness  with  her  spirit  that  she  was  not  in  eithei 
of  the  classes  of  which  Jesus  first  spoke.  "I  know," 
she  said,  "  I  am  a  sinner,  but  I  know,  too,  that  Jesus 
died  to  save  me.  I  know  I  do  not  feel  so  full  of  love 
as  I  ought,  in  return  for  his  love,  but  I  know,  too,  that 
there  is  no  name  so  sweet  in  my  ear  as  the  name  of 
Jesus.  I  know  that  there  is  no  day  so  precious  as  that 
on  which  I  hear  that  name  most  often.  I  trust  his 
Spirit  has  renewed  my  heart,  and  is  making  me  holier 
than  once  I  was  before  I  believed  on  him,  but  I  long  to 
bring  forth  more  fruits  of  holiness;  I  must  pray  for 
God's  Holy  Spirit  to  come  like  the  dew  on  the  grass, 
by  his  grace  to  refresh  my  soul." 

They  were  now  at  the  church  door  and  parted. 
The  sower  sowed  the  seed,   and  the  four  hearers 
received  it  each  in  his  own  way.     Yet,  the  stranger's 
question  was  not  forgotten;  and  it  is  a  question  which 
we  must  ask  and  answer,  dear  children,  as  well  as  they; 
for  the  day  will  come  when  every  sermon  we  have  heard 
shall  be  brought  to  our  minds,  and  Christ,  the  Judge  of 
all,  will  call  us  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  \v 
have  received  his  offers  of  reconciliation. 


POOE,  BUT  RICH. 


"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit:   for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."— 
Matt.  v.  3, 

£^£HE  words  you  have  just  read  are  words  of  Jesus; 
vf*V  ^ey  are  part  of  a  sermon  which  Jesus  preached 
fefy)  to  his  disciples  when,  pressed  by  the  multitudes 
feS§  to  see  his  miracles,  he  went  up  into  a  mountain 
and  taught  them. 

The  very  first  word  of  this  sermon  is  a  word  of  lovo 
and  peace — "Blessed."  Blessed  means  happy;  and,- 
if  you  look  through  the  chapter,  you  will  find  it 
repeated  several  times,  and  eight  characters  particularly 
are  described  by  Jesus  as  happy.  We  will  take  these 
characters  up  one  by  one,  and  see  who  they  are  of  whom 
Jesus  speaks. 

First,  then,  the  poor  in  spirit  a\-o  happy.  Now,  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  many  young  persons  reading 
this  text  will  have  veiy  little  idea  what  it  means  to  be 
poor  in  spirit.  If  we  ask  one  child  he  would,  perhaps, 
say  it  means  a  cowardly  person.  Boys,  especially, 
often  use  the  word  poor-spirited  as  a  word  of  contempt, 
and  call  others  who  are  afraid  to  do  wrong,  to  tell  an 
untruth,  to  take  God's  name  in  vain,  or  to  fight, 
poor-spirited  lads.  Poor  people,  those  who  have  not 
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much  of  tliis  world's  goods,  are  apt  to  fancy  this 
text  may  apply  to  them.  But  a  man  may  be  very 
poor  in  money  or  clothes,  he  may  be  very  wretched 
and  low-spirited,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  being  the 
character  of  which  Jesus  speaks. 

There  sits  in  many  a  low- roofed  cottage,  in  many 
a  crowded  garret,  whether  in  town  or  country,  the 
proud,  poor  man,  too  proud  to  be  saved  by  Jesus,  too 
proud  to  acknowledge  that  he  cannot  save  himself, 
too  proud  to  enter  in  by  the  narrow  way  to  the  king- 
dom. And  there  is  also  in  many  a  lordly  dwelling  the 
humble  follower  of  the  Saviour,  one  who  feels  that 
without  Christ  he  is  miserable  and  blind  and  poor  and 
naked,  but  that  with  him  he  is  safe  for  ever.  To  be 
poor  in  spirit  is  something  different  from  being  poor  in 
money. 

I  will  draw  you  a  picture  now  of  two  children,  and 
you  shall  tell  me,  when  you  have  looked  at  them,  to 
which  you  think  the  blessing  belongs. 

There  is  a  little  girl  living  in  the  pretty,  white  house, 
just  out  of  the  town,  whose  name  is  Alice.  She  is  sitting 
in  a  pleasant  dining-room  on  a  fine  sunshiny  morning, 
and  around  her  are  flowers,  and  books,  and  singing- 
birds.  She  must  be  a  happy  child,  you  would  say, 
could  you  see  her ;  a  child  whom  one  would  almost 
envy. 

She  might  be  so,  indeed,  but  she  is  not,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why.  She  is  proud ;  she  thinks  herself  good,  and 
has  no  idea  she  is  a  sinner  needing  a  Saviour.  She 
has  read  her  Bible,  and  often  says  in  her  prayers  that 
she  has  erred  and  strayed  from  God's  ways  like  a  lost 
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sheep,  and  that  there  is  no  health  in  her,  but  she  does 
not  feel  it.  She  thinks  that  she  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  her  sisters  and  brothers,  and  is  come  home  from 
school  very  angry  to-day,  because  her  sister  Mary  has 
got  a  prize  for  music  and  she  has  not.  "I  know  I 
play  better  than  Mary,"  thinks  Alice  to  herself, 
"  much  better,  and  Miss  Mason  is  partial  and  has 
favourites.  A  desk !  too,  just  such  a  one  as  I  should 
have  liked,  and  what  can  Mary  do  with  a  desk  ?  She 
can't  write  letters."  Poor  Alice !  her  face  was  flushed 
as  she  thought  all  this,  and  her  heart  was  full  of  pride. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  she  envied  the  desk,  perhaps, 
as  the  praise  and  good  opinion  of  others.  Yet  of  how 
much  more  consequence  than  the  thoughts  which  a 
human  being  bore  to  Alice,  were  the  thoughts  of  the 
All-seeing  God,  who  resists  the  proud,  but  gives  grace 
to  the  humble. 

By  her  own  bed-side,  at  that  very  moment,  knelt 
Mary,  the  object  of  Alice's  envy.  Her  desk  was  on 
the  table,  but  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  desk,  but  of 
her  dear  sister — of  her  disappointment  and  vexation; 
and  she  was  asking  God  to  comfort  Alice,  and  to  make 
her  feel  less  envious  of  her. 

It  was  evening  soon  after,  and  the  dew  was  on  the 
grass,  the  sun  was  going  down,  and  Alice  was  still 
gloomy  and  vexed.  She  forgot  the  words  about  not 
letting  the  sun  go  down  upon  her  wrath,  and  she  was 
going  to  bed  an  unhappy,  proud,  unlovely  child.  Mary 
walked  in  the  pleasant  shrubbery  alone,  ior  Alice 
would  not  join  her.  Soon  her  papa  overtook  her,  for 
he  saw  his  little  girl  was  sad.  and  he  asked  her  kindly- 
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about  her  prize  to  cheer  her;    but  this  had  quite  a 
different  effect,  and  Mary  burst  into  tears. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  "I  don't  like  prizes." 

"Why  not,  Mary?" 

"  A  prize,  papa,  means  we  deserve  it,  does  it  not  ?" 

"Yes,  at  all  events  it  is  an  encouragement  to  be 
industrious,  and  obedient,  and  attentive,  and  as  such 
you  have  deserved  it." 

"  But  papa,"  said  Mary,  humbly,  "  supposing  I  had 
been  all  this  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  which  I  know 
I  have  not,  it  would  still  only  have  been  my  duty, 
and  so  I  don't  see  that  I  deserved  a  prize.  If  I  had 
done  more  than  my  duty  it  would  have  been  differ- 
ent." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  Mary,  and  I  am  glad  you 
don't  feel  proud  because  you  have  carried  off  the  prize 
I  believe  you  are  right  after  all." 

"lam  so  very  sorry  for  Alice,"  was  the  answer, 
"but  that  is  not  all.  It  makes  me  feel  worse,  not 
better,  for  people  to  think  well  of  me.  Just  as  I  feel, 
papa,  when  I  think  of  Christ's  great  love  to  me  in 
dying  for  me  ;  in  loving  me  when  I  did  not  love  him ; 
of  God's  love  in  sending  liim  to  people  who  had  sinned 
against  him.  Indeed  I  don't  see  how  any  one  can  talk 
of  merit  if  they  really  feel  Christ  died  for  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  did  not  deserve  that." 

The  father  was  touched — he  saw  in  his  little  Mary  one 
of  the  blessed  ones  who  are  poor  in  spirit,  and  it  was  a 
very  happy  thought,  dearer  to  him  than  any  thought  of 
earthly  greatness  could  be,  for  he  knew  the  promise  to 
these  poor  ones.  It  was  the  last  summer's  evening  walk 
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the  father  and  child  ever  took  together  on  earth.  A 
great  sickness  came  into  the  village  where  Mary  dwelt. 
Children  and  old  people  were  alike  attacked ;  it  was 
sudden  and  painful,  and  often  fatal.  Next  morning 
Mary  rose  as  usual,  but  did  not  feel  well,  and  went  to 
lie  down  at  noon.  As  she  retired  into  her  little  bed- 
room her  eye  fell  on  her  rosewood  desk,  and  she 
thought,  "perhaps  I  shall  never  use  that  desk."  Pain 
and  sickness  came  on,  and  the  physician  soon  said 
there  was  no  hope  for  Mary.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see 
the  little  face  at  times  so  changed  in  agony,  and  to  hear 
the  moans  of  pain ;  but  between  them  she  looked  up 
with  a  smile  and  said  : 

"  I  am  happy,  for  I  am  going  to  Jesus.' 

"Ah,"  said  the  nurse  talking  thoughtlessly,  as  people 
will  sometimes,  "  she  may  well  say  so.  A  better  child 
never  lived." 

The  little  girl  turned  uneasily  on  her  pillow,  and 
at  last  beckoning  nurse  to  her,  said, — 

"  Hush  !  nurse.  Alice,  come  here.  Did  you  hear 
what  nurse  said  1  It  is  all  wrong ;  I  am  a  sinful 
child ;  I  am  not  going  to  heaven  and  to  Jesus  because 
I  am  good,  but  because  Jesus  died  for  me.  I  have  no 
goodness  of  my  own  only  what  he  gives  me,  instead  of 
my  sins.  We  cannot  earn  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
good  deeds,  nurse,  remember  that."  And  then,  as 
though  she  thought  she  had  said  too  much,  she  con- 
tinued, "  I  do  not  want  to  preach  dear  Alice,  but  in- 
deed no  proud  spirit  can  go  to  heaven." 

Poor  Alice  !  she  thought  of  all  her  pride  and  envy, 
and,  when  evening  drew  on  and  the  sister,  whom  sho 
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truly  loved,  seemed  sinking  into  death,  she  asked  very 
humbly  for  forgiveness,  and  you  may  be  sure  Mary  gave 
it,  but  in  a  faint  and  failing  voice.  She  bade  her  sister 
go  to  the  Saviour  for  pardon  and  peace,  and  become  as 
a  little  child  before  him.  The  desk,  the  treasured 
desk,  she  gave  her  too,  and  asked  her  when  she  looked 
at  it  to  remember  her  dying  request,  to  go  to  Jesus  for 
salvation;  and,  as  the  birds  had  just  gone  home  to  their 
nests  and  the  flowers  had  closed  for  the  night,  and  the 
dews  again  refreshed  the  grass,  the  last  streams  of 
light  from  the  setting  sun  fell  on  the  pale  face  of  the 
dying  child,  and  Mary  went  home  to  Jesus. 

The  father  and  his  only  remaining  daughter  stood 
together  by  her  grave  in  the  churchyard  soon  after,  and 
talked  of  the  simple  stone  which  they  would  place  there 
to  mark  the  grave  of  their  Mary. 

"What  text  shall  we  have  engraved  thereon,  my 
child  V '  said  the  father,  as  they  walked  home. 

Alice  was  silent.     At  length  she  sobbed  out, 

"  Oh,  papa,  what  text  so  good  as  that  which  tells 
what  Mary  was,  'Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven' "  ? 

"For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabit- 
eth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy;  I  dwell  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and 
to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." — Isaiah 
Ivii  15. 

"Likewise,  ye  younger,  submit  yourselves  unto  tho 
elder.  Yea,  all  of  you  be  subject  one  to  another,  and 
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be  clothed  with  humility:  for  God  resisteth  the  proud, 
and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." — 1  Peter  v.  5. 

"  Submit  yourselves  therefore  to  God." — James  iv.  7. 

"Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty 
spirit  before  a  fall.  Better  it  is  to  be  of  an  humble 
spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the 
proud." — Proverbs  xvi.  18,  19. 

"For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased; 
and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." — 
Luke  xiv.  11. 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter 
therein." — Mark  x.  15. 
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'Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they  shall  be  comforted."— Matt.  v.  i. 

now  come  to  another  part  of  this  beautiful 
sermon  on  the  mount.  Again  it  begins  with  a 
blessing,  but  it  seems,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
you  to  understand  how  a  sorrowful,  mournful 
person  can  be  called  "  blessed."  There  is  one  sorrow, 
however,  in  this  world  which  is  a  sorrow  working  joy  or 
happiness.  This  sorrow  is  sorrow  for  sin,  and  it  is  this 
which  Jesus  has  promised  to  comfort.  To  repent  and 
believe  is  to  be  happy  and  blessed.  Would  you  like 
to  see  if  you  have  ever  mourned  for  sin  ?  I  do  not 
mean  if  you  have  ever  been  sorry  or  unhappy  because 
of  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  because  of  the  sin  itself. 
I  will  try  and  show  you  the  difference  between  theso 
kinds  of  sorrow,  and  you  shall  judge. 

There  are  two  little  boys  who  live  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, not  very  far  from  one  another,  and  who  go  daily 
to  the  same  school  in  a  town  two  miles  away  from  their 
homes.  They  have  each  of  them  good  parents,  who, 
although  they  love  their  children,  do  not  love  their 
sins  or  faults,  and  who  try  to  teach  them  that  as  sin  is 
very  sinful  in  God's  sight,  so  they  must  not  think  Lightly 
of  it  in  themselves. 
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It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  and  there  were  but 
two  weeks  to  the  midsummer  vacation,  when  Louis  and 
Howard,  the  two  school-fellows,  set  out  on  their  usual 
walk  to  school.  It  seemed  to  them  very  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  go  there  when  all  the  world  appeared  to  be 
keeping  holiday.  The  insects  danced  merrily  in  the  sun- 
beam, the  birds'  songs  were  joyous  and  gay,  the  painted 
butterfly  was  on  the  wing,  and  the  wild  bee  was  out 
on  its  morning  flight  to  the  thyme-scented  common. 
All  these  sights  and  sounds  made  the  prospect  of  the 
warm  echool-room  and  the  difficult  lessons  very  dull 
in  comparison ;  and,  as  they  thought  of  them,  Satan, 
who  never  loses  an  opportunity  to  tempt  us  to  do 
wrong,  whispered  in  their  hearts  that  there  would  be 
no  such  great  harm  if  for  once  they  missed  their 
school,  and  should  their  master  ask  why,  they  must 
find  some  excuse. 

Always  be  afraid  of  this  "for  once,"  when  whispered 
about  sin.  We  do  not  often  stop  short  at  one  sin. 

Just  as  they  were  hesitating,  a  boy,  with  whom  their 
parents  did  not  like  them  to  be  intimate,  came  up  to 
them.  He  had  a  fishing-rod  and  basket  in  his  hand, 
and  it  was  plain  he  was  not  bent  schoolwards.  He 
had,  he  said,  taken  French  leave  for  a  holiday,  that  is 
to  say  he  was  playing  truant,  and  he  made  so  very  light 
of  the  matter  that  he  was  not  long  in  persuading  the 
boys  to  do  the  sama  So  they  all  set  out  together. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  you  how  they  spent  the 

day  beside  the  stream.     They  tried  to  think  it  very 

pleasant,  but,  in  spite  of  the  sunshine  and  the  mirth  of 

all  nature,  there  was  a  heavy  weight  on  their  spirits 

10 
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— it  was  the  weight  of  sin.  No  joy  can  prevent  ua 
from  feeling  that  load,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  sum- 
mer air  ceased  to  be  pleasant  to  them  now,  even  as 
Eden  ceased  to  please  Adam  and  Eve  when  once  sin 
entered  there. 

It  was  evening,  and  they  had  taken  their  place  at  the 
tea-table,  each  child  having  gone  to  his  separate  home. 
Each  child  had  sinned  equally,  and  each  felt  afraid  oi 
the  consequences.  Bed-time  came  and  Louis  aLJ 
Howard  each  knelt  down  to  his  evening  prayer,  but  at 
they  knelt  it  seemed  as  though  something  came  be- 
tween the  child  and  his  God  ;  would  you  ask  what 
that  something  was  ?  It  was  the  hidden  sin. 

Now,  thus  far,  the  cases  of  the  boys  were  alike,  but 
no  further.  Louis  remembered  the  words,  "If  I 
regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  my 
prayer,"  and  he  said,  "I  will  not  hide  this  sin  another 
moment,  I  will  go  and  tell  papa  and  mamma  the  whole 
truth."  So  he  went,  slowly,  sadly,  humbly;  but  he 
went  with  the  determination  to  keep  nothing  back,  and 
listened  as  they  told  him  of  their  grief  and  their  disap- 
pointment, and  of  God's  great  displeasure.  Tears  flowed 
fast.  "Oh,  that  I  could  have  sinned  against  such 
loving  parents!"  he  said,  as  he  went  back  again  to  his 
room ;  "  and  oh,  worse  still,  that  I  could  have  so  dis- 
obeyed God." 

So  he  knelt  down  again,  and  told  the  sin  to  Jesus, 
and  he  thought  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  he  knew 
cleansed  from  all  sin.  He  did  not  excuse  himself;  he 
did  not  make  little  of  the  sin  before  God,  but  he  prayed 
for  pardon  because  of  Christ's  death  on  the  cross,  and 
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when  he  rose  from  his  knees,  still  tearful,  he  felt  that 
the  sin  was  forgiven  for  his  sake.  Yet,  he  could  not 
but  mourn,  because  of  the  ingratitude  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty  to  such  a  God  and  Saviour. 

Howard  was  lying  restless  on  his  bed;  he  was  sorry  and 
dissatisfied,  but  he  was  not  mourning  for  sin.  He  feared 
its  consequences.  He  dreaded  the  next  morning,  when 
the  truth  must  come  out,  and  he  cried  bitterly  on 
his  pillow,  but  his  tears  were  not  like  those  of  Louis. 

Morning  came,  and  the  boys  stood  before  their  mas- 
ter. The  question  was  asked,  of  course,  why  they  had 
kept  away  from  school,  and  there  was  no  iise  in  pre- 
varicating. The  whole  story  was  told  by  Louis,  and 
the  punishment  was  awarded.  There  was  a  heavy  im- 
position for  each,  and  no  play  was  to  be  allowed  during 
the  play  hours,  until  the  holidays.  The  boys  were 
guilty  of  a  great  fault,  and  the  master,  who  was  just, 
could  not  pass  it  over  lightly.  The  conversation  of  the 
boys  on  their  way  home  will  show  the  difference  in 
their  kinds  of  sorrow.  Both  were  sorry,  of  course,  for 
no  school-boy  likes  hard  impositions;  all  school-boys 
love  play.  But  how  were  they  sorry? 

"How  stupid  to  have  all  those  verses  to  write  out!" 
said  Howard ;  "  but  that  I  should  not  mind  so  much  if 
it  were  not  for  losing  the  play.  I  wanted  so  to  get  up 
my  cricket  against  the  breaking  up,  and  now  these  les- 
sons will  just  prevent  me.  Papa  will  be  so  angry,  too. 
He  doesn't  know  yet,  I  wish  he  did;  and  I  should  not 
wonder  if  I  lost  niy  visit  to  London  which  I  was  pro- 
mised." And  here  he  cried  bitterly;  but  was  he  crying 
for  the  sin?  No,  but  for  its  consequences. 
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"That  is  not  the  worst,"  said  Louis.  "1  am  so 
grieved  to  think  of  the  wrong  thing  we  have  done.  It 
seems  to  me  the  punishment  is  very  small  It  was  so 
very,  very  wicked.  Our  kind  master  we  have  grieved 
too.  He  is  always  so  ready  to  give  us  holidays,  so  fall 
of  schemes  for  our  pleasure.  Oh,  Howard,  the  punish- 
ment is  nothing  to  the  sin." 

They  now  walked  in  silence  and  soon  reached  theii 
homes ;  the  one  with  his  weary  load  of  a  guilty  con- 
science still  unlightened,  because  he  did  not  mourn ; 
the  other  feeling  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow  the  bles- 
sedness of  knowing  that  Christ  had  said  to  him,  "  Thy 
sin  is  forgiven  thee." 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 
comforted,"  whispered  a  loving  mother  in  the  ears  of 
her  child  that  night. 

"Yes,  mamma,"  said  Louis,  "and  Christ's  comfort  is 
like  a  mother's.  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  God,  but  I  know  where  I  may  find  forgiveness." 

Now  we  have  gone  astray  from  God,  just  as  those  boys 
wandered  from  their  school.  We  have  all  erred  and 
strayed  from  God's  ways  like  lost  sheep ;  but  do  we  feel 
as  well  as  say  with  our  lips,  "  We  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and 
there  is  no  health  in  us?"  If  we  really  mourn  foi 
sin  we  shall  forsake  it.  We  shall  fear  it  far  more  than 
the  greatest  evil — than  the  deadliest  poison.  Sin  is  an 
evil  and  a  bitter  thing.  Sin  separates  us  from  God, 
sin  hinders  prayer,  sin,  unrepented,  ruins  the  soul ;  it 
caused  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  God's  own  Son. 
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Christ  was  an  offering  for  sin.  But,  oh  !  if  you  will 
repent  of  it,  if  you  will  but  believe  that  Jesus  came  into 
the  world  .to  save  sinners,  and  to  save  you,  you  will 
know  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  to  come  into 
your  hearts  and  comfort  you.  This  he  will  give  to  you 
as  he  does  to  all  who  believe,  and,  as  it  sheds  abroad 
the  love  of  God  in  your  souls,  you  shall  know  tho 
truth  of  his  own  promise,  that  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 

"  Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation  not 
to  be  repented  of." — 2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

"If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he 
(Christ)  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." — 1  John  i.  8,  9. 

"Job  answered,  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
of  the  ear :  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.  Wherefore 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  *  *  *  * 

"And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivity  of  Job,  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends :  also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as 
much  as  he  had  before." — Job  xlii.  5,  6,  10. 

"  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
sin  is  covered.  Blessed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the 
Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is 
no  guile.  *  *  *  *  I  acknowledged  my  sin  unto 
thee,  and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.  I  said,  I  will 
confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  Lord;  and  thou 
forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." — Psalm  xxxii.  1,  2,  5. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  before  they  call,  I 
will  answer ;  and  while  they  are  yet  speaking,  I  will 
hear."— Isaiah  Ixv.  24. 
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YJESTJS,  if  still  the  same  thou  art, 
jyR       If  all  thy  promises  are  sure, 
Set  up  thy  kingdom  in  my  heart 

And  make  me  rich,  for  I  am  poor ; 
To  me  be  all  thy  treasures  given, 
The  kingdom  of  an  inward  heaven. 

Thou  hast  pronounced  the  mourners  blest  5 
And,  lo !  for  thee  I  ever  mourn  : 

I  cannot, — no,  I  will  not  rest, 
Till  thou,  my  only  Rest,  return  ; 

Till  thou,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  appear, 

And  I  receive  the  comforter. 

Ah !  Lord,  if  thou  art  in  that  sigh, 
Then  hear  thyself  within  me  pray ; 

Hear  in  my  heart  thy  Spirit's  cry ; 

Mark  what  my  labouring  soul  would  say. 

Answer  the  deep,  unutter'd  groan, 

And  show  that  thou  and  I  are  one. 

Shine  on  thy  work,  disperse  the  gloom  1 
Light  in  thy  Light  I  then  shall  see ; 

Say  to  my  soul,  "  Thy  light  is  coine ; 
Glory  divine  is  risen  on  thee : 

Thy  warfare's  past ;  thy  mourning's  o'er  : 

Look  up,  for  thou  shait  weep  no  more.*" 
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1  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth.— Matt.  v.  6. 

^EEKNESS  means  patience  in  receiving  injuries. 
Only  the  meek  can  truly  be  followers  of  Christ, 
who  says,  to  all  who  would  be  his  disciples, 
"Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart." 
I  am  afraid,  however,  that  some  children,  boys 
especially,  fancy  that  a  meek  child  must  be  a  faint- 
hearted and  cowardly  one,  and  that  to  show  spirit,  as  it  is 
called,  to  assert  one's  rights  boldly,  is  a  proof  of 
greatness  and  wisdom.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  What 
example  of  meekness  so  great  and  noble  as  that  of 
Jesus,  the  Son  of  God?  Yes,  meekness  is  true  great- 
ness, and  Jesus  was  meek  He  never  shrank  from 
suffering;  he  never  resented  an  injury.  "When  he  was 
reviled,  he  reviled  not  again;  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not;  but  committed  himself  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously." 

"  Not  all  the  scoffing  words  he  heard 

Against  the  truths  he  taught. 
Excited  one  reviling  word, 

Or  one  revengeful  thought. 

"And  when  upon  the  cross  he  bled, 

With  all  his  foes  in  view — 
'  Father,  forgive  them,'  Jesus  said, 

'  They  know  not  what  they  do .'  * 
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And  ever  remember  that,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  all 
others,  Christ  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should 
follow  his  steps.  I  could  give  you  many  instances  of 
meekness,  but  none  to  be  compared,  for  completeness 
and  excellence,  to  those  set  before  us  in  the  life  of  the 
Son  of  God  himself.  Let  us  follow  him  through  a  scene 
or  two  in  his  life  of  sorrow  on  earth,  and  thus  learn  of 
him,  the  perfectly  meek  and  lowly  One 

It  was  in  the  winter  season,  at  the  Dedication  Feast, 
and  the  place  was  the  beautiful  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Saviour  of  men  was  walking  in  the  temple  porch, 
called  after  the  great  king  who  built  the  first  temple, 
the  porch  of  Solomon.  It  was  a  fine  part  of  the 
building,  overhanging  a  deep  valley,  and  supported  by 
thick  walls  formed  of  large  square  stones,  much 
admired  by  the  Jews.  There,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  that  should. one  day  befall  this  temple,  the  pride 
and  glory  of  the  Jewish  hearts,  Jesus  walked,  a  plain, 
simple  man,  with  no  great  train  of  courtly  followers, 
no  signs  of  glory  about  him.  Soon  came  a  cluster  of 
eager  men  around  him,  their  dark  eyes  fixing  on  that 
gentle  face  with  no  pleasant  expression.  They  knew 
how,  but  a  little  while  since,  he  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  man ;  they  had  just  declared  him  mad  because 
he  said  that  he  would  lay  down  his  life  for  his  sheep; 
and  they  now  came  with  all  the  malice  of  their  unbe- 
lieving hearts  to  ask,  for  the  twentieth  time,  "Art 
thou  the  Christ?" 

How  gentle  was  the  answer!  "I  told  you,  and  ye 
believed  not:  the  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  me."  He  might  have  called  down 
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angels  from  heaven  to  be  witnesses  for  him,  but  he 
did  not. 

And  when  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  he 
mildly  said,  "Many  good  works  have  I  shewed  you 
from  my  Father;  for  which  of  those  do  ye  stone  me? 
If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not. 
But  if  I  do,  though  you  believe  not  me,  believe  the 
works."  And  then,  seeing  their  anger  rise,  and  many 
hands  stretched  out  to  take  him,  he  escaped. 

Follow  him  a  little  further.  His  prayer  to  his  Father 
being  ended,  he  called  the  few  beloved  disciples  to  his 
side,  and  crossing  a  little  brook  they  went  together  into 
a  garden.  It  was  night  time;  and  as  the  Saviour 
entered  the  garden — the  scene  of  his  prayer,  and  con- 
flicts— he  saw  coming  towards  him  many  torches  blazing 
in  the  evening  air;  and  the  clash  of  weapons,  and  the 
hum  of  voices,  told  that  the  time  was  come.  Christ  did 
not  now  retreat ;  but,  calm  as  though  he  were  but  going 
to  Bethany,  to  commune  with  his  friend  Lazarus  and  the 
sisters  whom  he  loved,  he  stepped  up  to  them  and  said, 
"  Whom  seek  ye?"  when  a  kiss  from  Judas  told  the 
soldiers  that  this  was  he  whom  they  sought.  There 
was  no  angry  reproach  to  that  traitor,  to  whom,  but 
a  little  while  before,  he  had  given  the  sop  at  the  social 
supper.  Could  words  be  more  meek  than  these  : 
"Judas,  betray  est  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss?" 
and  then  giving  himself  up  to  the  soldiers,  he  added, 
"If  ye  seek  me,  let  these  (my  disciples)  go  their  way." 
"No  indignant  appeals,  no  angry  words,  no  attempt  at 
defence;  and  when  Peter  drew  a  sword  in  his  impatience 
and  struck  off  a  soldier's  ear  Jesus  mildly  reproved 
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him,  and  said,  "The  cup  which  my  Father  hath  given  me, 
shall  I  not  drink  it1?"  Jesus  was  bound  and  led  away 
to  judgment,  his  meekness  never  forsaking  him;  no, 
not  even  in  the  judgment  hall.  The  officer  of  the  high 
priest  struck  him.  The  people  cried  "Crucify  him." 
They  crowned  him  with  thorns,  and  scourged  him 
bitterly;  decked  him  in  purple  robes,  in  mockery  and 
scorn;  called  him  in  the  same  spirit  the  King  of  the 
Jews;  laid  a  cross  on  his  bleeding  shoulders,  and  made 
him  carry  it  to  the  place  of  Golgotha,  and  still  he  was  meek. 

Well  can  Jesus  teach  us  meekness  !  Let  us  go  to 
him  and  learn,  as  many  have  learned,  this  great  lesson. 
Jesus  warned  his  disciples  that  they  must  endure 
persecution,  and  he  told  them  truly.  But  a  few  years 
passed  away,  and  many  a  martyr  died  for  the  sake 
of  his  Saviour;  and  the  noblest  and  the  most  Christ- 
like  were  ever  the  meekest.  But  it  is  not  in  mar- 
tyrdom alone  that  the  Christian  has  need  of  meekness, 
In  the  daily  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  in  the  child's 
battle-field,  Jesus  still  says,  "Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly."  Children  are  very  apt  to  be  angry  if  they 
are  accused  unjustly  of  a  fault,  and  to  answer  sharply 
and  bitterly,  but  that  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The 
little  story  which  follows  will,  I  think,  show  you  a 
happy  union  of  meekness  and  firmness,  and  will  give 
you  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Blessed  are  the  meek.' 

There  was  once  a  child  who  lived  in  a  large  family 
of  boys  and  girls,  none  of  whom  were  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  depended  for  all  he 
had  on  the  father  of  these  children.  JS"o  boy  so  bright 
at  play,  nor  so  earnest  at  work,  as  Willie.  If  a  high 
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tree  had  to  be  climbed,  Willie  was  the  one  to  achieve 
it ;  if  a  long  errand  had  to  be  gone,  Willie  was  the  ono 
to  run  it.  The  pony  that  was  high  spirited,  Willie  was 
the  one  to  ride,  and,  by  gentleness  and  firmness,  to 
tame.  There  was  no  fear,  no  cowardice,  in  Willie,  yet 
he  was  meek  and  lowly.  He  feared  no  danger,  ho 
feared  no  trouble  nor  fatigue,  but  he  feared  God.  He 
did  not  fear  a  laugh,  but  he  did  fear  sin.  Rather  than 
do  what  his  Bible  and  his  conscience  told  him  was 
sinful,  he  would  endure  reproach  and  unkindness  in 
meekness  and  in  patience.  Among  other  things  for 
which  Willie  was  laughed  at  was  his  habit  of  secret 
prayer.  Night  and  morning  he  bent  his  knee  to  God, 
and  when  he  was  reproached  as  seeming  to  be  over- 
religious,  and  laughed  at  for  this  act  of  love,  he  did  not 
lire  up  in  anger,  but  would  meekly  say,  "  I  would  rather 
hear  you  laugh  than  be  so  ungrateful  to  God  as  to  forget 
him  night  and  morning.  I  shall  pray  to  my  heavenly 
Father  as  my  Saviour  has  taught  me." 

Once,  it  was  on  a  holiday  afternoon,  his  cousins — who 
knew  how  quick  ho  was  of  foot,  and  how  willing  too — 
sent  him  to  the  town  for  a  list  of  things  they  wanted,  to 
amuse  themselves  and  some  friends  who  were  coming 
to  spend  the  evening  with  them ;  but  they  told  him  not 
to  open  one  paper,  even  when  he  got  to  the  town,  only 
to  give  it  to  a  man  to  whose  shop  they  directed  him,  to 
pay  the  money  they  gave  him,  and  to  bring  the  articles 
home.  So  Willie  set  out,  joyfully,  for  he  loved  to 
oblige,  and  when  he  had  bought  several  little  things 
which  his  cousins  had  ordered,  he  went  last  of  all  to  tho 
shop  where  the  secret  purchase  was  to  be  made.  Ho 
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saw  the  man  smile  as  lie  read  the  note,  and,  suspecting 
the  truth,  when  he  took  the  parcel  of  him,  he  asked 
very  civilly  if  the  packet  contained  gunpowder,  for,  if 
so,  he  dare  not  take  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  "are  you  afraid  of  its  blowing 
you  up,  you  little  coward?  Did  you  never  hear  of 
gunpowder  before?" 

"  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  it  too,  sir,"  said  the 
child.  "I  am  a  soldier's  son.  I  am  no  coward.  My 
father  died  at  Inkerman,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  eithei 
powder  or  shot,  but  I  am  afraid  to  do  wrong." 

"Do  wrong!    What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  my  uncle  forbid  gunpowder 
or  pistols  on  his  premises,  and  I  am  bound  to  obey  my 
uncle;  this  is  why  I  dare  not  carry  the  parcel." 

How  the  young  men  in  the  shop  laughed,  and  the  mas- 
ter joined  them  till,  seeing  that  joking  did  not  succeed, 
he  tried  threats,  and  pretended  to  insist  on  his  doing  as 
he  told  him;  but  the  boy  stood  firm  as  a  rock.  Meek- 
ness is  not  weakness,  if  it  be  meekness  taught  by  Jesus; 
and  again  he  refused.  The  master  looked  puzzled,  and 
though  the  shopmen  heaped  all  kinds  of  abuse  on  the 
child,  it  was  in  vain.  He  left  the  shop,  and  there  was 
a  secret  feeling  of  respect,  even  in  the  laughers,  for  the 
boy  who  did  not  dare  to  do  wrong.  Away  he  walked; 
his  step  was  firm,  but  he  had  a  little  fear  of  his  recep- 
tion at  home,  and  so  he  lifted  up  'his  soul  to  God  for 
strength.  Strength  came,  and  when  he  opened  the 
house  door  and  was  met  by  his  cousins,  he  laid  down 
the  money  for  the  powder,  boldly,  and  said,  "  I  have 
done  all  your  errands  but  one,  and  that  I  could  not  do." 
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I  cannot  tell  you  how  angry  they  were,  how  all 
through  that  evening  he  was  called  sneaking  and 
cowardly,  mean  and  ill-tempered;  how  they  locked  him 
out  of  the  play-room,  and  annoyed  and  tried  to  irritate 
him  in  every  way;  told  their  visitors  of  what  they  called 
his  canting  ways,  and  teased  him;  but  the  child, 
who  was  of  Christ's  school,  and  remembered  Christ's 
example,  was  meek  through  all;  and  not  a  hero  on 
the  field  of  Inkerman  achieved  a  triumph  greater  than 
this  young  lad  amid  the  fire  of  reproach. 

Children,  it  is  in  these  little  things  that  you  are 
called  on  to  be  meek;  but,  if  you  would  be  so  indeed, 
you  can  only  learn  it  of  Christ.  He  does  not  point 
you  to  any  other  teacher,  not  even  to  Moses,  who  was 
called  the  meekest  of  men,  but  to  himself,  to  his  life, 
to  his  death :  and  when  you  have  thus  learned  of  him, 
what  sound  will  be  so  sweet  as  his  own  precious  words, 
"  Blessed  are  the  meek"  ? 


HUNGER,  A  BLESSING. 


"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness :  for  thoy 
shall  be  filled."— Matt.  v.  6. 

s^T  was  a  cold,  raw  night  in  November,  and  the 
"if  hour  was  a  late  one  in  the  evening.  A  vessel  had 
ofo  just  ploughed  its  way  through  rough  seas,  and  had 
e&£>  glided  along  the  Thames  into  the  docks,  when  a  poor 
sailor-boy  landed,  and  dragging  his  weary  feet  up  the 
steps  of  London  Bridge  with  some  of  the  crew,  who 
had  been  just  paid  off,  sat  down  for  a  moment  to  rest. 
He  had  been  but  a  cabin-boy,  and  was  now  only 
recovering  from  a  painful  illness,  caused  by  hardships 
during  a  late  shipwreck;  you  may  suppose,  therefore, 
he  was  very  poor.  As  he  stood  on  the  steps  and  counted 
his  slender  stock  of  money  a  sigh  escaped  him,  for 
he  knew  that  his  father's  house  was  far  away  in  a 
manufacturing  town  in  Yorkshire,  and,  tired  as  he  felt, 
he  was  tempted  to  go  into  a  lodging  for  the  night.  Next 
morning  he  went  on  his  way  early,  and,  after  buying  a 
loaf  at  a  baker's,  he  again  looked  anxiously  at  his  little 
store,  for  he  knew  well  what  hunger  was  and  feared  it. 
All  day  long  he  walked  until  his  feet  were  sore  and  his 
limbs  ached.  To-night  he  must  seek  a  shed  to  sleep  in, 
for  he  could  not  afford  the  shelter  of  a  house.  Poor 
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fellow !  it  was  late  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day, 
his  last  crust  was  eaten,  and  he  entered  a  busy  town, 
full  of  life,  and  warmth,  and  light.  Food  there  must 
be  at  many  and  many  a  table  as  he  knew,  and  over 
many  a  window-blind  he  could  see  happy  groups  of 
children  gathered  around  the  tea-table,  rejoicing  in 
home  safety  and  love. 

There  were  still  miles  of  hard  walking  to  Leeds,  and 
his  heart  sank  at  the  thought.  The  nickering  light 
from  many  a  window,  and  the  glaring  gas  which 
gleamed  on  the  homeless  one  but  made  his  case  seem 
more  sad,  and,  as  he  was  sitting  on  a  door-step  half 
dreamily,  a  policeman  told  him  to  rise  and  move  on,  as 
he  must  not  loiter  there ;  so  up  again  and  away  was 
the  poor  fellow,  and,  dragging  his  aching  limbs  slowly 
along,  he  came  to  a  humble  house,  not  far  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  when  again  he  was  forced  to  sit  down 
to  rest.  As  he  sat,  some  voices  fell  upon  his  ears.  They 
were  singing,  but  the  air  was  very  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  so  often  joined  of  late,  amid  scenes  of 
uproarious  sailor-mirth.  It  was  a  soft,  gentle,  hymn-like 
tune,  and  the  very  tune  won  him  to  listen  if  by  any  chance 
he  could  catch  the  words.  So  he  started  up  and,  follow- 
ing the  sound,  he  reached  a  half-open  door  a  few  steps  off. 
It  was  not  the  door  of  a  church  or  a  chapel ;  had  it  been 
so  the  lad  might  have  turned  away,  but  a  plain  low- 
roofed  school-room,  with  unpainted  seats  and  white- 
washed walls,  and  filled  with  two  or  three-score  rough, 
plainly-dressed  working  people,  some  with  washed  and 
some  with  unwashed  hands,  some  with  ragged  and  some 
with  whole  but  all  with  humble  clothing. 
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He  looked  timidly  in  and  heard  the  last  verse  given 
out  and  sung,  a  verse  which  touched  the  desolate  lad 
to  his  heart's  core  : — 

"  Come,  ye  weary,  heavy-laden, 

Lost  and  ruined  by  the  fall ; 
If  you  tarry  till  you're  better, 
You  will  never  come  at  all. 
Not  the  righteous,  sinners  Jesus  came  to  call." 

What  was  there  in  those  few  words  which  brought 
back  memories  of  his  childhood's  days,  when  he  stood 
a  little  child  at  his  mother's  knee  ?  How  long  that 
seemed  ago,  and  long,  too,  since  he  had  heard  the  great 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  except  to  take  it  in 
vain. 

The  hymn  ended,  the  lad  stole  softly  in.  A  motherly 
woman  looked  kindly  on  him,  and  made  room  for  him 
on  the  bench  beside  her — poor  weather-beaten,  weary, 
hungry  lad  !  and  he  sat  still  and  expectant. 

There  was  a  plain  man  at  a  kind  of  desk.  He  did 
not  look  like  a  clergyman,  or  minister,  but  he  was  a 
calm,  pleasant-looking  person,  and  held  in  his  hand  a 
little  black  Bible,  out  of  which  he  read  these  words:  — 
"Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled."  He  began  his 
sermon  very  simply,  for  he  was  speaking  to  poor,  simple 
people,  and  he  said,  "  My  friends,  I  wish  I  thought 
there  were  none  here  who  know  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
I  fear  there  is  more  than  one  who  does,"  and  more 
than  one  sigh  in  that  little  room  seemed  to  answer  "Yes." 

The  missionary,  for  he  was  a  town  missionary,  then 
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went  on  to  describe  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  thirst.  He  told  of  the  misery  caused  by  thirst 
on  the  dry  scorching  plains  of  Africa,  when,  after  a  long 
day's  journey  beneath  a  hot  sun,  the  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  water,  and,  sitting  down  to  rest  amidst  barren 
sand-hills  where  scarce  a  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen, 
weary  and  faint  from  a  two-day's  fast,  he  feels  that 
hours  may  pass  ere  a  drop  can  reach  his  lips.  Per- 
haps, if  not  too  much  spent,  he  rides  on  again  until  his 
tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  he  is  fain 
to  lie  down  and  sleep,  a  distant  lion's  roar  in  his  ears, 
and  faintness  and  fear  on  his  spirit.  He  sleeps  but 
to  awake  with  inflamed  eyes,  heated  hands,  and  body 
unrested,  unrefreshed,  unable  to  speak  for  want  01 
water,  and  then  once  more  begins  his  weary  journey 
on.  What  joy,  if  in  his  way  a  stream,  however 
muddy,  meets  his  longing  eyes  !  With  what  eagerness 
does  he  kneel  down  and  swallow  that  nauseous  draught 
as  though  it  were  delicious  nectar,  and  thank  God  for 
the  relief  !  This  is  thirst.  "  And  what  shall  we  say 
of  hunger  ?  "  said  the  missionary.  "  We  need  not  go 
for  for  illustrations.  In  this  very  town  is  many  a 
hungry  man,  many  a  hungry  child  to-night.  I  have 
heard,  to-day,  more  than  one  mother's  tones  of  anguish 
because  she  had  no  crust  for  her  little  ones.  A  sad 
thing  it  is  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger." 

The  sailor  listened.  Well  did  he  remember  his  own 
pangs  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  shipwreck,  and  you 
might  have  seen  in  his  countenance  the  sorrowful 
thoughts  within. 

"But,"  said  the  preacher,  "how  many  of  you  know 
11 
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what  the  hunger  and  thirst  described  in  my  text  is — 
the  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness  ? " 

He  was  quite  still  a  moment,  and  you  might  have 
heard  a  pin  drop  as  he  paused,  whilst  every  one  asked 
himself  and  herself  the  question,  "  Have  I  f 

"  Which  of  you  here  hunger  for  pardon  and  peace 
with  God,  and  know  that  you  can  never  stand  before 
him  unless  you  have  something  better  than  your  own 
righteousness  1  Which  of  you  thirst  for  inward  holi- 
ness, and  feel,  with  pain  of  heart,  that  your  own  evil 
nature  is  so  diseased  that  none  but  the  Great  Physician 
can  cure  it?" 

Another  moment's  silence,  as  solemn  as  the  last,  and 
each  again  asked  himself  the  question,  "  Do  I  ?" 

"  To  every  one  thus  hungry  and  thirsty  I  have  a 
message  to-night.  Jesus  Christ  says  to  all  such,  '  They 
shall  be  filled.'  He  is  the  bread  of  life  that  can  satisfy 
all  the  wants  of  your  hungry,  starving  souls.  He  gives 
living  water,  of  which,  if  a  man  drink,  he  shall  never 
thirst. 

"  I  have  to  tell  you  of  that  spotless  robe  with  which 
Christ  will  clothe  you ;  but  you  must  cast  away 
the  filthy  rags  of  your  own  righteousness,  which  can 
never  hide  your  naked,  guilty  souls.  Put  out  the  hand 
of  faith;  lay  hold  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord  your  righteous- 
ness, and  thus  shall  your  unworthiness  be  covered  by 
his  worthiness.  God,  who  will  never  be  pleased  Avith 
your  righteousness,  will  be  pleased  with  that  of  his  dear 
Son,  and  you  shall  know,  as  David  says,  '  The  blessed- 
ness of  the  man  to  whom  God  imputeth  righteousness 
v/ithout  works.' 
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"But  the  thirsty  soul  wants  something  more.  Heaven 
is  a  holy  place,  prepared  for  those  only  who  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  those  who  are  spiritually  thirsty  can 
only  be  satisfied  with  the  living  water  which  Christ 
promised.  The  eel  that  loves  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  the  river  must  be  changed  in  nature,  indeed,  before 
it  could  enjoy  basking  in  the  bright  sunshine  on  the 
green  meadow.  So  a  sinful  man  or  child  must  be 
altogether  changed  and  made  holy  within  by  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  he  can  never  be  happy  in  the  home  of 
Jesus  and  in  the  company  of  holy  angels.  Make  this 
your  constant  prayer  then,  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart, 
O  God  ! '  And  listen,  I  entreat  you,  to  Christ's  own 
invitation  :  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
and  drink,'  '  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst,  but  the  water  that  I 
shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life.' 

"  Suppose,  now,  I  told  you  this  cold,  wet  night,  in 
this  season  of  want  and  scarcity,  that  in  the  market- 
place a  shop  was  opened  where  bread  and  milk  and 
nourishing  food  might  be  had  only  for  asking,  would 
you  not  rush  there  ?  Well,  I  am  come  with  even 
better  news.  I  f>m  come  to  tell  you  of  him  who  can 
fill  your  hungry,  starving  souls.  I  bring  to  you  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ  'the  true  bread  from  heaven,'  and 
'  the  water  of  life.'  Come,  then,  to  Jesus  ;  the  more 
needy  the  more  welcome,  the  more  sinful  the  more 
welcome,  the  more  wretched  the  more  welcome. 

The  sailor-lad  felt  the  lesson  to  come  home  to 
him.  True  hunger  and  thirst  were  awakened  in  his 
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soul,  and  when  the  little  service  was  over,  the  mis- 
sionary, who  saw  the  bowed  head  of  the  wanderer, 
came  up  to  him,  listened  kindly  to  his  tale,  and,  like 
a  good  Samaritan,  took  him  to  his  own  house  till 
morning,  when  he  sent  him  on  his  homeward-way 
rejoicing. 

On  the  night  of  his  arrival,  as  he  sat  by  his  father's 
hearth,  recounting  his  sufferings  past,  and  the  bitter 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst  he  had  endured,  he  did  not 
forget  to  tell  of  the  words  of  the  good  man  he  had 
heard,  nor  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  blessing  which 
Christ  had  promised  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness. 


"  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters, 
and  he  that  hath  no  money;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ; 
yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and 
without  price. 

"  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread?  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not? 
hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is 
good,  and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. 

"  Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  me-:  hear,  and 
your  soul  shall  live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting 
covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David."— 
Isaiah  Iv.  1—3. 


PICTURES  OF  MERCJf. 


Blessed  arc  the  merciful:  for  they  g'.'all  obtain  mercy."—  Matt  v.  7. 


many  years  ago,  in  the  sunny  land  of 
£TI  France,  a  great  battle  fought,  and  one  city,  called 
B^g;  Calais,  near  the  coast,  was  besieged  by  the  con- 
££&§  quering  king.  Ix>ng  did  the  people  hold  out, 
until  sharp  famine  made  them  willing  to  surrender, 
and  they  sent  out  a  messenger  to  the  Icing,  whose  camp 
was  without  the  walls,  to  ask  him  to  listen  to  their 
"terms.  But  the  king  was  stern  and  angry,  and  refused 
to  show  mercy  to  them,  unless  six  of  the  chief  men  cf 
the  town  would  die  for  the  rest. 

Six  were  soon  found  brave  enough  to  die,  and  so, 
with  halters  on  their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  city 
gates  in  their  hands,  they  went  out  to  the  royal  tent. 
There,  on  his  chair  of  state,  sat  the  Icing,  and  his 
nobles  stood  around  him.  The  keys  were  delivered 
and  accepted,  and  the  men  who  had  offered  themselves 
were  ordered  at  once  to  execution,  when  a  gentle 
lady's  voice  was  heard,  and  a  beautiful  female  figure 
was  seen  gliding  softly  into  the  tent,  and,  kneeling 
down  before  the  Icing,  her  golden  hair  hanging  loosely  • 
on  her  shoulders,  she  begged  for  the  lives  of  the  bravo 
citizens. 
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It  was  the  queen,  his  -wife,  who  spoke,  but  tlie  king 
turned  aside  and  refused  to  listen.  She  then  told  him 
how  great  the  glory  of  his  victory  had  been,  and  how 
dark  a  cloud  this  act  would  throw  upon  its  brightness 
She  reminded  Mm  of  the  generosity  of  the  men  in  being 
willing  to  die,  and,  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face 
she  pleaded  earnestly  for  mercy,  and  the  king,  at  last 
was  softened,  and  said, 

"  I  give  them  to  yoxi." 

So  she  took  them  to  her  tent  and,  comforting  them, 
loaded  them  with  presents  and  kind  words,  and  felt,  I 
know,  more  joy  in  this  act  of  mercy  than  Edward — for 
it  was  our  own  English  king — could  have  felt  in  his 
victories.  Philippa's  act  of  mercy  to  those  French 
citizens  has  come  down  to  us  to  be  loved  and  admired 
by  all  English  children,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
few  beautiful  instances  we  have  on  the  often  dark 
page  of  battle  history  of  mercy  to  an  enemy. 

But  we  have  need  to  show  mercy  to  our  friends. 
We  are  often  harsh  in  judging,  if  not  in  acting.  We 
do  not  look  with  pity  and  compassion  on  the  faults  of 
others.  We  are  hard  in  speaking  not  only  to  them, 
but  about  them.  We  do  not  keep  the  example  of 
Jesus  before  us,  whose  mercy  and  gentleness  to  hi. 
erring  disciples  never  failed ;  nor  the  mercy  of  God, 
who,  when  we  were  yet  sinners,  sent  Christ  to  die  for 
us.  After  all,  the  truly  merciful  are  those  who  have 
a  sense  of  God's  mercy.  I  mean  his  mercy  in  giving 
ns'his  Son.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  people  they  oiight 
to  show  mercy  to  one  another,  unless  they  feel  their 
own  sinfulncss  anc1  umvorthiness,  and  that  feeling 
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will  nlonc  make  them  truly  humble  and  merciful  to 
others. 

Simon  Peter,  one  of  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour, 
once  went  to  him  and  asked  how  often  his  brother 
should  sin  against  him  and  he  forgive  him,  and  he 
mentioned  seven  times  as  the  number  beyond  which 
he  thought  forgiveness  should  not  pass.  But  Jesus 
showed  him  his  mistake,  and  perhaps,  in  after  times, 
when  Peter  denied  his  master  thrice,  he  remembered 
that  lesson,  and  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  the 
Saviour  he  had  forsaken  was  a  Saviour  full  of  compas- 
sion and  mercy. 

The  parable,  or  narrative,  which  the  Saviour  told 
Peter  in  answer  to  this  question  is,  perhaps,  the  plainest 
illustration  of  the  duty  of  mercy  that  is  to  be  found 
among  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  character  is  that 
of  a  certain  king  who  would  take  account  of  his  ser- 
vants. He  wanted  to  see  how  they  had  used  the 
money  which  they  had  had  on  trust,  and  when  he 
began  to  look  over  his  accounts  he  found  that  one  of 
them  had  either  wilfully  wronged  him  of,  or  carelessly 
wasted  for  him,  10,000  talents,  an  immense  sum  of 
money.  It  was  a  grave  offence,  and  the  king,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  of  those  eastern  countries,  com- 
manded both  the  debtor  and  his  family,  and  all  that  he 
had  to  be  sold,  and  payment  to  be  made. 

The  prospect  of  slavery,  not  for  himself  only,  but 
for  his  wife  and  children,  was  dreadful  to  the  poor 
man,  and,  casting  himself  on  his  knees  before  his 
master,  he  entreated  him  to  have  patience  and  he 
would  pay  him  all 
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The  master  looked  on  the  poor  man,  and,  seeing  his 
anguish,  he  was  touched  with  compassion,  and  said, 
"  I  forgive  you  the  debt,"  and  the  servant  went  away 
joyful. 

Now  there  was  in  the  house  a  fellow-servant  of  his 
who  owed  him  a  little  sum,  only  100  pence,  and  would 
you  not  have  supposed  that  the  thought  of  the  great 
debt  just  forgiven  him  would  have  made  him  very 
merciful  as  to  this  little  debt  of  his  fellow-servant? 
Ought  not  his  heart  to  have  been  so  full  of  love  and 
gratitude  to  the  king  that  it  had  no  room  for  anger  or 
harshness  ?  But,  no,  he  was  not  truly  grateful,  he  was 
not  humble,  and  did  not  see  either  the  greatness  of  his 
debt  or  of  his  master's  mercy,  so  he  called  to  him  and, 
taking  violent  hold  of  the  man,  said,  "  Pay  me  that 
thou  owest."  And  his  fellow-servant,  terrified  and 
astonished,  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  said,  "  Only  have 
patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all."  But  no, 
there  was  no  mercy  in  the  hard  man's  heart.  "To 
prison  with  him,"  was  his  reply,  and  the  servant  was 
put  into  jail 

But  some  of  the  other  servants,  who  knew  their 
king's  kindness  and  forbearance,  went  and  told  him 
the  tale.  "Can  it  be,"  thought  the  master,  "that 
this  is  the  man  I  have  just  pardoned  who  has  done 
this  ?"  But  it  was  even  so,  and  calling  the  guilty  man 
to  his  presence,  he  looked  sternly  on  him  as  he  said, 
"O  thou  wicked  servant !  I  forgave  thee  that  debt— all 
that  debt — because  thou  desiredst  it,  shouldest  not  thou 
also  have  had  compassion  on  thy  fellow-servant,  even 
as  I  had  pity  on  thee  V  And  his  lord  was  very  angry, 
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and  delivered  him  up  to  the  tormentors ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  those  who  had  authority  to  examine  culprits,  and,  if 
possible,  to  obtain  a  confession  by  torture. 

Now  do  you  not  see  in  this  history  a  likeness  to  the 
mercy  of  God  to  man  ?  Every  sin  we  commit  is  a  debt 
to  God,  and,  like  the  servant,  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  pay  it  with.  Silver  and  gold  would  not  pay 
that  debt.  Sacrifice  and  offerings  would  not  do  it. 
Our  good  works  will  not  do  it,  for,  suppose  we  could 
live  all  the  rest  of  our  life  without  ein,  there  is  still  the 
past  sin,  the  back,  great  debt  unsettled,  and  that  alone 
is  enough  to  condemn  us.  But  with  all  this  heavy 
debt  God  has  patience,  and,  if  we  listen  to  his  terms, 
will  freely  forgive  us  also. 

Now  it  seems  scarcely  possible  for  those  whom  God 
for  Christ's  sake  forgives,  to  be  unwilling  to  forgive 
one  another,  but  I  fear  this  is  no  uncommon  case.  It 
would  be  a  very  wise  question  for  all  to  ask,  "Do  I 
forgive  my  brother,  my  sister,  or  my  friend  when  he 
offends  me  ?  Am  I,  in  short,  merciful  ?  If  not,  I 
have  very  little  reason  to  hope  I  am  one  of  Christ's 
children."  To  you  as  well  as  to  older  persons  Jesus 
says,  "Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  my  Father  also  in 
heaven  is  merciful"  An  old  writer  says,  "  Those  wlio 
do  not  forgive  a  brother's  trespasses  never  truly 
repented  of  their  own,  nor  ever  truly  believed  in 
Christ." 

I  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  example  of  a  child's 
mercy,  which  I  think  you  will  all  understand.  A 
little  girl,  whom  we  will  call  Annie,  had  a  very  proud, 
and  what  we  call  bad  temper,  yet  she  thought  herself 
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good,  and  had  no  idea,  when  she  was  found  fault  with, 
that  she  deserved  it.  She  had  no  mercy  on  the  faults 
of  others,  although  she  made  so  much  allowance  for  her 
own,  and,  being  the  eldest  in  the  nursery,  she  was 
often  very  overbearing  to  her  little  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  was  orderly  and  neat  in  all  her  ways,  and  if  any 
one  disturbed  or  meddled  with  her  playthings  or  her 
work  she  would  be  very  angry. 

One  day,  when  they  were  walking  in  the  garden, 
her  elder  brother,  a  merry,  frolicsome  boy  of  ten,  who 
was  rolling  the  garden  paths,  more  for  his  amusement, 
perhaps,  than  for  the  paths'  good,  ran  rather  fast  after 
her  down  a  sloping  walk,  pushing  the  roller  before  him. 
She  ran  fast  and  screamed  loudly,  as  children  will 
sometimes  for  very  little  things,  and  at  last  fell  down, 
but  not  before  the  roller  had  grazed  her  heels.  Now,  a 
rather  sharp  nurse,  and  one  who  did  not  generally  take 
part  with  the  boys  of  the  family,  whom  she  called 
very  troublesome,  saw  the  accident ;  and  when  Annie 
screamed  and  said  that  Harry  did  it  on  purpose,  she 
believed  the  child,  and  Harry  was  called  in  to  his 
papa  for  his  sentence.  Now  a  word  from  Annie  would 
have  set  all  right,  but  she  had  no  mercy  on  Harry,  and 
as,  from  her  tale  and  the  nurse's,  it  seemed  he  had  done  a 
very  unkind  and  mischievous  trick,  he  was  sent  to  his 
room  for  the  day,  and  forbidden  to  go  into  the  garden  to 
play  all  the  next.  And  Annie  heard  the  sentence  and 
saw  the  punishment  of  her  brother,  but  had  no  mercy. 

Well,  the  same  little  girl,  many  many  months  after, 
was  laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  A  cousin,  who  was 
fond  of  playing  tricks,  as  it  is  called,  jumped  out  upon 
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her  one  night  with  a  frightful  mask  on,  and  so  terrified 
her  that  she  lost  all  consciousness  at  the  time,  and  from 
that  hour  never  knew  what  health  was.  Her  back 
grew  weaker  every  day,  and  soon  she  was  obliged  to  be 
constantly  on  the  sofa,  for  she  could  no  longer  sit  up. 
One  day  she  was  reading  in  her  prayer  book,  among 
other  prayers,  that  beautiful  one  which  Christ  taught 
his  disciples,  and  when  she  came  to  the  petition, 
"  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us,"  she  asked  what  that  as  meant.  She 
felt  frightened  at  it,  for  it  seemed  that  if  she  were  only 
to  be  forgiven  as  she  forgave,  there  was  no  hope  ot 
forgiveness  at  all.  A  kind  lady,  who  took  care  of 
Annie,  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  chapter 
from  which  our  text  to-day  is  taken,  about  the  master 
and  his  servant,  and  showed  her  the  love  of  God,  and 
his  willingness  to  forgive  us  our  debts  freely.  She 
listened  till  her  eyes  and  heart  filled,  for  she  saw  at 
once  her  great  debt  to  God. 

"  And  will  God  really  forgive  me  for  Christ's  sake 
my  great  sins  ?"  she  said,  "my  bad  tempers — my  bad, 
selfish  actions — my  hard  words  to  others — my  dislike  to 
poor  Johnny,  who  frightened  me  1" 

"Yes,  all,  and  even  more,  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
can  forgive  you." 

"Leave  me  quite  alone,"  sobbed  the  little  girl. 
"  Oh,  what  love  !  And  if  he  forgives  my  great  debt, 
what  are  the  injuries  I  have  ever  had  to  complain  of 
compared  with  it  ? — Send  for  Johnny,  please,"  she 
said,  when  her  governess  returned,  "and  send  for 
Harry,  too.  A  few  months  ago  I  was  unkind  to 
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Harry."  And  the  two  children  were  soon  at  the  side 
of  Annie's  couch. 

"  I  have  been  very  unforgiving,"  said  the  little  girl. 
"I  have  only  lately,  since  I  lay  on  this  sick  bed, 
learned  how  unforgiving  I  have  been,  for  only  lately 
I  have  found  how  much  forgiveness  I  myself  need. 
How  often  I  have  prayed,  or  said  that  prayer,  '  For- 
give us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.'  Oh !  if  God  had  taken  me  at  my  word  ! 
But  now  I  see  my  great  debt  to  God.  I  don't  think 
I  can  be  unmerciful  again;  at  least  I  will  pray  not 
to  be." 

Poor  child  !  it  was  through  much  trial  that  she  had 
learned  this  lesson,  but  her  life  was  henceforth  one  of 
love  and  gentleness  ;  and  she  certainly  proved,  even  in 
this  world,  from  the  love  which  made  her  bed  in  sick- 
ness, the  truth  of  the  promise,  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful ;  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy." 
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4  Blessed  arc  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they  shall  see  God."—  Matt.  v.  5. 


is  a  great  difference  between  good  acts  and 
foff^  Pure  niotives.  Many  a  good  act  may  be  done  by 
h=Tg  a  man  whose  niotives  are  far  from  right.  It  is  not 
5B?§  for  us  to  judge  people  in  their  motives  or  reasons 
for  what  they  do,  but  it  is  well  to  judge  ourselves,  to 
look  into  our  own  hearts,  and  see  what  leads  us  to  do 
right,  whether  the  love  of  God  or  the  praise  of  men. 

A  clergyman  once  went  into  a  large  school,  where 
the  children  were  all  gathered  together  to  hear  him  tell 
of  his  mission  journey  to  India;  and  as  he  told  them 
of  the  ignorance,  and  darkness,  and  suffering  of  the 
poor  Hindoos,  many  a  heart  warmed  with  desire  to  do 
something  to  help  the  clergyman,  and  to  send  out  more 
missionaries  to  preach  to  them  of  Jesus.  He  told  them 
that  he  would  receive  even  the  smallest  sum,  gladly, 
for  the  same  God  who  blessed  the  mite  which  the  widow 
cast  into  his  treasury,  could  bless  the  little  offerings  of  the 
youngest  and  poorest,  if  given  from  love  to  him.  Much 
more  he  said  about  the  motives  of  giving,  and  more  than 
one  child  was  led  to  question  if  he  had  ever  yet  given 
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from  a  pure,  right  motive.  The  clergyman  went  away. 
The  collection  was  not  to  be  made  till  the  next  day,  for 
fear  that  some  might  give  from  impulse  merely,  some 
from  shame,  or  other  motives  not  the  right  ones.  Thcro 
were  thirty  boys  in  that  school,  and  of  that  number 
how  many  think  you  would  give  out  of  their  love  to 
Christ?  There  was  one  boy  who  had  always  plenty  of 
pocket  money,  and  he  readily  gave  five  shillings,  with 
a,  sort  of  proud  feeling,  such  as  tliis,  "  I  don't  care  for 
money,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  plenty  of  it  to  give  the 
poor  Hindoos.  Hamilton  has  plenty  too,  but  he  loves 
it  so.  Well,  we  shall  see  if  he  gives  as  much." 
Hamilton's  name  came  next,  and  when  he  saw  what 
Barker  had  contributed,  there  was  a  hard  struggle 
between  his  love  of  money  and  of  praise,  of  both  ol 
which  he  was  too  fond.  No ;  he  would  not  be  outdone 
by  Barker,  not  he,  so  he  gave  six  shillings.  They  had 
forgotten  all  about  motives,  you  see.  One  boy  gave 
because  it  was  expected;  another  gave  because  he  rather 
liked  the  idea  of  his  name  being  down  in  the  list ;  another 
there  was  who  gave  because  he  felt  it  was  very  good 
and  right  to  help  to  send  the  Bible  to  the  heathen,  and 
that  God  would  be  pleased  with  him  for  doing  so  ; 
another  because  his  brother  gave,  and  it  would  look  odd 
if  he  did  not ;  another  boy  thought  it  very  tiresome  to 
be  asked,  and  sorely  grudged  the  sixpence,  which  he 
tossed  unwillingly  to  the  collector;  and  another  thought 
that  such  a  little  as  he  could  afford  to  give  would  not  be 
missed;  and  so  he  and  several  others  of  his  way  of 
thinking  did  not  open  their  purses  at  all 
Tliree  or  four  vounger  boys  only  remained  to  be 
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asked,  and  the  master^  thinking  they  had  but  little 
pocket  money,  or  being  somewhat  in  a  hurry  to  close 
the  list,  overlooked  them  altogether.  There  was  somo 
good  talk  on  the  matter  going  on.  however,  between 
these  children,  and  they  resolved  to  give  what  they 
could.  But  one  boy,  and  he  was  neither  clever  nor 
rich,  held  his  shilling — it  was  his  last — between  his 
finger  and  thumb,  and  just  as  the  others  went  up  with 
their  gifts  to  the  desk,  he  ran  out  of  the  room.  Ho 
came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and,  with  a  blush  and 
a  modest  sigh  that  it  was  no  more,  laid  it  on  tho 
ledge  of  the  desk  and  went  back  to  his  companions. 
A  great  deal  of  joking  ho  hud  to  bear  when  they  gol 
into  the  play-ground,  for  the  boys,  many  of  them,  de- 
clared that  Edward  was  a  miser,  and  that  the  giving 
of  that  money  had  cost  him  a  great  pinck  One  said 
that  he  went  alone  to  kiss  and  to  hug  his  dear  shilling ; 
another  that  he  came  back  with  red  eyes;  but  they  were 
quite  wrong.  Edward  had  only  gone  to  ask  God  to 
accept  his  tiny  offering  of  love,  and  to  give  it  his  bless- 
ing, and  he  had  asked,  too,  for  grace  to  make  his  motive 
quite  pure  and  right,  and  when  he  had  prayed  and  risen 
from  his  knees,  such  a  sense  of  God's  love  to  him  carno 
over  his  heart  that  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt.  "Oh." 
he  thought,  "  that  tho  poor  Hindoo  could  know  what  a 
dear  Saviour  is  Jesus  !  Perhaps  God  will  bless  this 
one  shilling;  he  knows  it  is  all  I  have." 

Ah !  little  Edward,  God  surely  did  bless  that  shilling, 
for  it  was  sanctified  by  love  and  prayer,  and  who  can 
tell  how  much  more  good  our  charities  would  do  if  the 
motives  of  those  who  gave  were  thus  made  pure ! 
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We  may  seem  very  good  to  our  fellow  creatures,  and 
yet  not  be  pure  in  heart. 

A  gentleman  had  two  servant  boys,  whom  he  often  em- 
ployed in  helping  the  gardener  and  in  running  errands. 
They  were  taken  into  his  service  on  trial  for  six  months, 
and  the  lad  who  behaved  the  best,  and  who  was  most 
faithful  and  steady,  was  to  take  a  better  place,  which 
was  likely  then  to  be  vacant.  John  was  can  eye  servant, 
a  very  clever,  handy  lad,  but  he  had  no  right  principle 
in  serving  his  master.  He  wished  for  the  better  place, 
the  better  wages,  the  master's  approval,  but  Ids  motives 
were  no  higher.  Still  he  was  thought  by  some  the  more 
likely  to  obtain  the  situation ;  and  poor  Tom,  who  was 
slow,  unhandy,  and  not  very  bright,  was  thought  by  the 
fellow  servants  to  have  but  a  poor  chance.  The  gentle- 
man was  lame  and  needed  grejjj;  attention  from  the 
servant  who  waited  on  him,  aim  it  was  a  sore  trial  to 
part  with  the  man  who  had  been  his  attendant  for 
years;  but  he  had  been  tempted  to  go  to  Australia, 
and  therefore  was  not  to  be  kept  in  his  service. 

The  six  months'  trial  was  nearly  ended,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, who  was  going  to  travel  for  his  health,  must  soon 
decide.  The  boy  who  was  rejected  was  to  remain,  if 
he  pleased,  as  under  and  out-door  servant,  but  the  best 
and  most  honoured  place  was  with  the  master.  So  he 
called  his  old  housekeeper  to  him  one  day  to  ask  her 
advice. 

"  Now  Bennett,"  he  said,  "these  lads  have  taken  it 
in  turn  to  wait  in  the  room,  five  months,  and  wliich  do 
you  think  I  ought  to  fix  upon?" 

"Poor  Ton?  is  not  handy,  certainly,"  said  Bennett. 
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"  No,  poor  Tom  will  never  make  a  good  servant;  do 
you  think  he  will?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  do;  a  far  better  servant  than  John." 

"How  so?" 

"Because  one  acts  out  of  love;  the  other  from  interest. ' ' 

"  I  heard  them  talk,  one  day,  those  two  boys,  when 
they  did  not  know  I  was  by.  '  Oh,'  says  John,  'what  a 
nice  life  I  shall  have  of  it,  if  I'm  lucky  enough  to  get  the 
place  when  we  go  abroad.  I  shall  take  care  of  my 
behaviour  I  can  tell  you.  Norman  says  there  are  fine 
presents,  too,  to  master's  particular  servant,  and  I  shall 
be  sure  to  make  half  as  much  as  my  wages  if  I  attend 
to  all  his  fancies.'  '  Poor  master,'  said  the  other 
boy,  'but  how  sad  for  him,  so  young  as  he  is,  to  be  so 
lame  and  helpless.  I  think  if  I  were  happy  enough  to 
get  the  place  I  never  could  do  enough  to  try  and  make 
up  to  him  like  for  his  affliction;  but  I  know  very  well  I'm 
not  handy  the  same  as  you,  so  I  don't  expect  the  place, 
that's  the  truth.'  '  Oh,'  says  John,  'that's  all  cant,  you 
know.  How  is  it  then  you  are  always  in  such  a  twitter 
when  it  is  your  day  to  help  to  wait,  and  that  you  seem 
as  if  you  hardly  dare  go  to  sleep  at  night  for  fear  of 
not  being  up  in  the  morning  to  attend  his  bell?' 
'Because  I  like  my  master,  and  I  know  waiting  a  minute 
worries  him,  and  because  I  know  all  I  can  do  can  be 
but  little  to  lighten  his  sorrow.'  " 

The  gentleman's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "And  you 
think  he  is  a  good  boy,  then,  Bennett?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,  sir;  a  good  Christian  boy." 

"Call  him  here." — "Tom,  if  I  hire  you  for  my  ser- 
vant, will  you  make  your  duty  to  me  your  first  object?" 
12 
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The  boy  coloured,  looked  full  at  his  master,  then  on 
the  ground,  and.  at  last  said,  "  No,  sir." 

"What !     You  don't  mean  what  you  say." 

"  I  don't  think,"  answered  the  boy,  "  I  could  promise 
that.  I  must  make  duty  to  God  my  first  duty,  please, 
sir,  and  then  I  shall  not  be  so  likely  to  fail  to  you." 

"  Eight,  Tom,  quite  right,  I  was  not  in  earnest.  I 
will  hire  you  for  my  servant,  to  be  about  me  always, 
and  God  will  help  you,  I  trust,  to  be  faithful  'Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,'  "  said  he  to  himself. 

Dear  children,  pray  that  you  may  be  pure  in  heart,  and 
admitted  to  the  presence  and  service  of  your  heavenly 
Master  as  the  lad  was  to  that  of  his  earthly  master. 
How  much  like  John's  conduct  to  his  master  is  the 
sinner's  to  God.  We  all  wish  to  go  to  heaven  when 
we  die,  but  it  is  not  from  love  to  him  who  fills  heaven 
with  his  presence.  It  is  one  thing  to  desire  to  escape 
from  hell,  but  quite  another  thing  to  have  a  right  desire 
to  go  to  heaven.  If  we  love  God  we  shall  long  to  be 
where  he  is,  and  if  we  would  be  there  our  hearts  must 
be  cleansed  from  sin  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  renewed 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thus  made  fit  for  the  home  of 
the  Saviour.  Pure  motives  can  only  come  from  tho 
pxire  heart;  the  pure  heart  must  be  a  changed  heart. 
The  changed  heart  alone  will  see  God.  Let  us,  then, 
pray  earnestly  after  these  words : — "Almighty  God,  unto 
whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  niy 
heart  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  perfectly  love  thy 
holy  name,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 


THE    PEACEMAKER 


u  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called  the  chUdreu 
of  God."— Matt.  v.  9. 

^^HE  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  peace.  When  Jesus 
£JT  Christ's  birth  was  proclaimed  to  the  shepherds 
6=jf<$  of  Bethlehem,  the  angels'  voices  sounded  forth 
£^§  the  beautiful  word,  "peace."  When  Jesus  was 
saying  farewell  words  to  his  disciples,  he  spoke  to  them 
of  a  gift  of  peace — "  My  peace  give  I  unto  you." 
When  he  appeared  to  them  after  the  resurrection,  he 
said,  "Peace  be  unto  you."  And  he  speaks  it  to  the 
peacemakers,  those  who  love  to  make  peace,  in  this,  his 
seventh  blessing  on  the  mount.  Do  you  know  any 
peacemakers  ?  Do  you  think  you  understand  the 
character?  I  will  try  and  show  you  the  picture  of  one. 
There  was  once  a  farmer  who  lived  in  a  small 
country  village,  who  was  so  easily  offended,  and  so 
very  apt  to  give  offence  too,  that  no  one  liked  him, 
and  a  house  near  this  man's  dwelling  had  for  a  long 
time  stood  empty,  because  no  one  wished  to  have  such 
a  neighbour  as  Isaac  HilL  At  last  some  one,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  or  some  one  that  wanted  a  house  very 
badly,  hired  this  very  one,  and  when  he  came  into  it 
he  did  so  with  an  earnest  prayer  to  God  to  bless  his 
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coming  to  live  near  the  unhappy  man,  whom,  it  seemed, 
no  one  could  love.  His  wife  and  children,  also,  ho 
begged  to  help  him  in  the  work  which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  begin,  even  the  work  of  making  a  friend  of 
an  enemy ;  and  the  wife,  and  even  the  children — all 
who  were  old  enough  to  understand  him,  at  least — said, 
"  We  will  all  help  you,  if  God  help  us."  So  he  told 
them  how  they  might  begin  their  work  of  peacemakers, 
and  the  first  lesson  he  gave  them  was  this,  "  Prevention 
is  better  than  cure."  Take  care  not  to  give  offence. 
We  hear  neighbour  Hill  doesn't  like  any  one  looking 
over  his  fence ;  so  mind,  children,  when  you  see  him 
smoking  his  pipe  of  a  morning  or  evening  when  you 
are  in  the  garden,  you  don't  look  at  him." 

"  They  tell  us  he  will  hang  Puss,"  said  little  Polly 
"if  she  gets  into  his  garden;  and,  oh!  if  Puss  wer 
to  be  hung,  what  should  I  do  ?" 

"  Well,  we  will  hope  better  things,"  said  the  father. 
"  But,  Polly,  if  Puss  were  to  be  hung,  it  would  be 
better  than  having  ill  will  between  neighbours.  Don't 
listen  to  any  tales  which  other  persons  tell  They 
are  never  peacemakers  who  carry  evil  news,  mind  that." 

So  the  children  were  very  careful,  and  for  some 
days  matters  went  smoothly  with  the  quarrelsome 
neighbour.  A  person,  who  was  fond  of  making  mis- 
chief, indeed,  seemed  almost  vexed  to  think  that  there 
had  been,  as  she  said,  no  wrangling  between  old  Hill  and 
the  Jacksons.  But,  as  Mrs.  Jackson  said,  very  truly, 

"  Every  one  loves  my  husband.  It  would  be  hard, 
indeed,  to  quarrel  with  him." 

However,  good  Mrs.  Jackson  found  that  hard  as  it 
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was,  it  was  not  impossible.  The  first  offender  was  a 
little  child.  This  little  child  was  a  merry,  sunny 
boy;  his  mother's  "May-bird,"  she  called  him  ;  and, 
certainly  he  was  very  like  a  May-bird,  and  sang 
cheerily  all  the  day  long.  In  the  pleasant  shadow  of 
the  blossoming  apple-tree,  in  the  bright  sunshine  on 
the  common,  in  the  brisk  October  winds,  or  by 
the  hearth  on  the  Christmas  night,  little  Ritchie,  the 
May-bird,  warbled  sweetly  on  his  way,  for  he  was  a 
child  whom  Jesus  loved,  and  was  one  of  the  little  flock 
of  peacemakers.  Well,  this  Ritchie  had  a  great  love 
for  all  God's  creatures;  he  could  not  bear  to  hurt  any 
living  being,  and  among  other  helpless,  dumb  tilings 
which  he  petted  was  a  white  rabbit,  which  he  had 
bought  of  a  boy  who  was  not  famous  for  his  care  of 
pets,  and  who  had  let  three  of  this  rabbit's  little  ones 
die  of  starvation. 

The  rabbit  was  a  new  possession,  and  was  waiting 
for  a  house  which  little  Ritchie's  elder  brother,  who 
went  to  school  in  a  town  close  by,  promised  to  make. 
Meanwhile  it  was  kept  safe  in  a  shed,  which  was 
all  very  well  when  the  door  was  shut,  but  if  by  any 
chance  a  brother  or  sister  left  the  door  open,  Mr.  Snow, 
as  the  rabbit  was  named,  took  the  liberty  of  taking 
a  run  in  the  garden,  and  caused  much  trouble  among 
the  children  to  catch  him.  But  Snow  was  growing 
tame  under  good  treatment ;  and,  as  week  after  week 
passed,  and  Joe,  the  elder  brother,  was  busy,  and  forgot 
his  promise,  the  children  were  almost  inclined  to  think 
the  house  was  needless,  so  long  as  Snow  would  obey 
Ritchie's  loving  call.  Very  pretty  it  was  to  see  him 
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and  the  rabbit  together,  and  the  mother  used  to  say  that, 
though  she  did  not  like  pets  in  general,  she  could  not 
help  liking  this  one  for  the  May-bird's  sake. 

One  day,  it  was  the  most  lovely  summer's  day  in 
June,  and  the  children  were  going  to  the  hay-field, 
Snow  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  hunted,  and 
called,  and  sought,  but  all  in  vain,  and  the  children 
had  to  leave  Ritchie  in  tears,  for  he  had  always  been 
warned  not  to  let  Snow  run  wild,  lest  he  should  get  at 
Farmer  Hill's  trees  and  young  shoots,  for  rabbits  are 
bad  gardeners.  Poor  little  Eitchie  !  he  had  led  a  very 
happy  life  in  his  peaceful  home,  and  his  sorrows  had 
been  few;  but  when,  after  long  searching,  he  heard  a 
whistle  and  a  laugh  over  the  fence,  and  looking  up 
saw  Snow  dangling  by  his  hind  legs  from  a  tree,  his 
grief  burst  out  into  a  violent  torrent  of  tears,  and  in 
his  heart  he  thought  Farmer  Hill  a  cruel,  wicked  man, 
whom  he  could  not  love.  The  farmer,  who  was  look- 
ing at  his  hot-beds,  heard  the  cry  of  sorrow,  and  said, 

"  That  will  teach  you  better,  boy,  than  let  your 
nasty  beasts  run  in  my  garden  again." 

There  was  an  angry  word  on  Ritchie's  lips,  but  he 
was  a  child  of  our  Great  Peacemaker,  and,  checking 
himself,  he  simply  said, 

"  Flease,  sir,  give  me  my  rabbit,  though  he  is  dead." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  farmer,  "  I  shall  let  it  hang  up 
for  a  scare-crow,  or  scare-boy,"  but  seeing  the  child's 
joined  hands,  and  observing  his  gentle  look  of  entreaty, 
he  cut  the  string,  and,  tossing  it  rudely  over  the  hedge, 
bade  him  begone  about  his  business. 

The  little  boy  took  the  dear  favourite  in  his  arms, 
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and,  instead  of  going  to  the  hayfield,  he  dug  poor 
Snow's  grave,  and,  having  watered  it  with  tears,  went  in- 
doors to  his  mother.  She  comforted  him,  as,  perhaps, 
only  mothers  can,  and  then  he  said, 

"  Please,  mother,  help  me  not  to  feel  angry  with  that 
bad  man.  I  try  to  feel  forgiving,  but  the  revengeful 
feelings  will  come  up,  and  I  do  want  to  love  my  enemies." 
"  Listen,  Ritchie,"  said  the  mother.  "  Only  Jesus 
can  help  you,  really,  but  you  must  still  try  to  help  your- 
self. Do  as  your  father  has  done ;  try  to  do  him  a 
kindness;  love  will  come  in  the  effort." 

"  A  kindness  !  mother ;  I  such  a  little  boy,  and  he 
such  a  great,  rough  man." 

"  Who  can  tell  ?"  said  the  mother,  and  by  this  time 
the  May-bird's  voice  was  more  cheerful,  and  in  his 
heart  light  and  hope  had  dawned. 

"I  will  try  to  do  him  a  kindness,"  thought  the 
child.  "  Poor  man  !  he  must  be  very  unhappy  to  have 
no  one  to  love  him.  I  wish  I  could  love  him.  But  I 
can  pray  for  him."  And  so  Ritchie  did  that  very- 
night,  and  many  nights  afterwards  too  ;  and,  although 
Farmer  Hill  was  still  surly,  still  always  trying  to  pick 
quarrels  with  the  peaceable  Jacksons,  the  lad  went  on  to 
pray,  and  love  began  to  come. 

One  night,  it  was  a  bleak  November  night,  and  all 
birds  but  the  May-bird  were  silent,  and  he  sat  on  his 
stool  by  the  fire-side  singing,  as  was  his  wont,  when 
his  father  came  in. 

"  Poor  Hill !"  said  he,  "  I  have  not  seen  him  about 
this  week.  I  hear  he  has  the  rheumatic  fever,  and  he 
quarrelled  with  his  housekeeper,  and  she  left  him 
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last  night  with  only  that  idle  bit  of  a  girl  Make  him 
some  of  your  nice  jelly,  my  dear,  and  let  me  try  if  he 
will  take  it." 

Good  Mrs.  Jackson  shook  her  head.  "He  never  will 
accept  any  neighbourliness,  John,"  she  said;  "and  the 
children  would  none  of  them  dare  to  take  it  in,  even 
if  I  made  it." 

But  little  Eitchie  stopped  in  his  song  to  the  baby 
and  said,  "I  will." 

So  the  jelly  was  made,  and  the  next  day  the  Httle 
peacemaker,  battling  his  way  through  the  wind  and 
rain,  stood  at  Farmer  Hill's  door.  The  servant  girl 
was  out  gossiping  with  the  farm  boys,  and  alone  and 
very  miserable  in  an  upper  chamber  lay  the  bad 
neighbour.  The  boy  stood  fearful  on  the  mat  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  at  leng'h  tapping  softly  on  the 
stairs,  to  let  Farmer  Hill  know  he  was  there,  asked 
if  he  might  come  up,  and  when  the  man  shouted  out 
"No,  be  off,"  the  boy  still  stood  firm.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  Saviour,  in  his  acts  of  mercy,  was  not 
always  welcomed,  and  he  kindly  and  modestly  said, 

"Please,  Sir,  mother  has  sent  you  a  little  jelly." 

No  answer. 

"I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Sir,"  and  the  boy  gently 
ascended  the  stairs.  "  If  you  would  let  me  come  in  and 
do  anything  for  you,  I  should  be  very  glad." 

A  kind  of  grunt  was  the  only  reply.  Still  Ritchie  felt 
it  was  not  a  refusal,  and  then  in  a  moment  he  stood  at 
the  farmer's  bed-room  door,  his  little  face  flushed  with 
something  between  hope  and  fear,  and  his  heart  beating 
with  sympathy  and  Christian  love. 
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He  offered  the  jelly  humbly,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the 
farmer's  look  of  satisfaction  in  the  taste,  and  then  gave  his 
mother's  message,  that  "if  she  could  do  anything  for  him, 
she  w.ould  be  very  glad."  He  did  not  say  no,  so  Ritchie, 
thinking  he  had  staid  long  enough,  ran  down  stairs  and 
home,  to  tell  of  the  beginning  of  his  treaty  of  peace. 

In  a  short  time,  the  poor  farmer's  bed  was  smoothed 
by  Mrs.  Jackson's  womanly  skill,  and  her  hand  it  was 
which  prepared  his  food  that  day.  When  she  left  him 
at  noon,  clean  and  comfortable,  she  was  glad  to  hear, 
though  the  tone  was  gruff, 

"  Send  in  your  boy,  if  you  like,  in  the  evening." 

So,  in  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Hill  had  had  his  tea 
and  his  nap,  Eitchie  stepped  in.  He  sat  himself  down 
by  the  fire,  for,  somehow,  he  felt  rather  like  a  lamb  in 
a  lion's  den,  and  waited  till  the  farmer  spoke. 

"  Can  you  read  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  a  little." 

"  You  may  read  then,  a  bit,  if  you  like." 

So  Ritchie  looked  round  for  a  book,  but  seeing  only 
the  newspaper  was  puzzled. 

"  Have  you  got  never  a  hymn  book  ?  Some  of  those 
hymns  you  are  used  to  sing  will  do." 

Ritchie,  delighted,  began  to  say  in  a  soft,  musical 
voice  a  hymn  which  a  sick  sister  had  loved.     It  was 
from  the  words,   "  Lord,  he  whom  thou  lovest  is  sick" 
"  Saviour,  I  can  welcome  sickness, 
If  these  words  be  said  of  me ; 
Can  rejoice  in  pain  and  weakness, 

If  I  am  but  loved  of  thee. 
Love  so  precious 

Balm  for  every  wound  must  be. 
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Thou  who  waitest  not  for  fitness 
In  the  souls  thy  blood  hath  saved, 

Let  thy  Spirit  now  bear  witness, 
He  this  sentence  has  engraved  : 

Love  so  precious 

Gives  me  all  my  prayers  have  craved. 

"  Though  that  love  send  days  of  sadness 

In  a  life  so  brief  as  this, 
It  prepares  me  days  of  gladness. 

And  a  life  of  perfect  bliss. 
Love  so  precious 

Bids  me  evei'y  fear  dismiss." 

"  Say  that  again,  child,"  sighed  the  poor  man. 

He  complied,  and  then  stopped,  for  the  farmer 
groaned, 

"  Oh  !  he  doesn't  love  me,"  said  he ;  "  that  hymn  is 
not  meant  for  me,  boy  !" 

Eitchie  looked  up  sadly,  and  said, 

"  Perhaps,  I  can  think  of  another,  or  if  I  had  the 
Bible." 

"  No,  I  can't  bear  it  now.  Come  here,  child.  I  am 
sorry  I  hung  your  rabbit;  there,  now,  when  you  go 
home,  ask  God  to  forgive  me — a  sinner.  I  can't  pray." 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  child,  earnestly,  "I  havo 
done  that  long  ago." 

"  Done  what  ?" 

"  Prayed  to  God  for  you,  sir." 

"What  made  you  pray  for  me?  Because  you 
thought  me  so  bad?" 

"No,  sir;  but  because  I  thought  you  must  be  so 
unhappy." 
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"  I  ?  What  made  you  think  so  ?  Unhappy  for 
killing  your  rabbit  ?' 

"  Oh  no,  not  that  alone  only ;  I  fancied  you  had  not 
many  to  love  you,  and  I  thought  if  God  loved  you,  that 
would  make  up." 

"  But  what  made  you  pray  for  me,  who  had  been 
unkind  to  you  ?' ' 

"  Jesus,  sir.     He  told  me  to  do  so." 

There  was  no  more  said  then.  The  Bible  was  lying 
by  the  Farmer's  bed-side  the  next  time  Ritchie  went, 
and  often  was  the  gentle  voice  heard  reading  of  its 
truths  to  the  bad  neighbour.  The  word  of  God  went 
to  his  heart  with  power;  he  rose  from  his  sick  bed  an 
altered  man,  and  one  day  soon  after,  when  walking  in 
the  garden,  he  said  to  his  young  friend, 

"I  have  seen  something  I  should  like  to  have 
written  on  your  tombstone,  Ritchie,  though  I  hope 
'twill  be  many  a  long  year  before  you  need  it.  It  is 
this,  « Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
caUed  the  children  of  God  1' " 
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"Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake,  for  theirs  Is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."— Matt.  v.  10. 

^?|rf  HE  meaning  of  persecution  is  literally  to  pursue, 
T^frV  to  follow  after,  as  in  battle  men  pursue  a  flying 
g^fj||  enemy.  But  the  meaning  of  that  persecution  to 
&i£?§  which  the  text  refers  is  vexing  or  oppressing  any 
one  on  account  of  his  religion.  We  do  not  live  in  those 
days  when  the  fires  of  the  stake  often  blazed  in  our  towns 
and  cities,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  were,  for  his  name's 
sake,  and  for  their  love  to  him,  condemned  to  hard 
imprisonment,  heavy  fines,  or  often  the  loss  of  a  limb, 
or  an  eye.  But  be  certain  of  this,  because  the  Bible 
declares  it,  that  all  who  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
will  obey  his  commands,  and  not  man's,  must  more  or 
less  suffer  persecution.  "  If  they  have  persecuted  me," 
said  Jesus  to  his  disciples,  "  they  will  also  persecute 
you;"  but,  nevertheless,  those  who  are  thus  persecuted 
are  declared  blessed  or  happy.  Children,  even,  may 
know  something  of  persecution.  It  is  hard  for  a  grown 
person,  and  no  less  hard  for  a  little  child,  to  live  godly; 
to  feel  no  shame  in  doing  right,  to  know  no  blush  to 
colour  his  cheek  at  being  called  a  Christian;  to  persevere 
in  habits  of  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible,  to  be  faithful, 
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whether  at  school  or  at  home,  to  God's  will;  never  to 
take  his  name  in  vain,  never  to  break  his  holy  day 
requires  God's  help;  and  no  child  can  bear  the  persecu- 
tion of  taunts,  and  laughs,  and  sneers,  without  that 
help.  Yes,  a  laugh  is  hard  to  bear;  but  we  must  learn 
to  bear  it,  if  we  are  Christ's  disciples.  But  think  of 
those  comforting  words  of  him  who  knows  well  our 
trials,  "Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men,  him 
will  I  confess  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
Does  it  seem  to  some  child  in  reading  this  that  he  never 
can  be  ashamed  of  Jesus?  Do  not  be  too  sure.  Peter 
said,  "  Though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  thee."  But  Peter  said  so  in  his  own  strength, 
and  both  he  and  the  other  apostles  forsook  their 
Saviour,  and  fled  from  him  in  the  hour  of  trial  Yes, 
they  were  ashamed  of  Jesus. 

"Ashamed  of  Jesus,  that  dear  friend, 
On  whom  our  hopes  of  heaven  depend ; 
Oh,  when  we  blush,  be  this  our  shame, 
That  we  no  more  revere  his  name  " 

There  was  a  man,  of  whom  we  read  in  old  times,  who, 
not  long  after  his  master  was  taken  away,  was  called  to 
follow  that  master  in  the  path  of  suffering.  He  loved 
Jesus,  and  spoke  much  of  him,  and  although  he  knew 
that  persecution  would  follow  his  teachings,  he  boldly 
taught  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  the 
crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  long-expected 
Saviour  King.  Doctors  of  the  law,  learned  Jews,  Elders, 
and  Scribes  disputed  with  him,  and  then  accused  him 
of  blasphemy  in  his  answers. 
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But?  furious  as  they  were  against  him,  and  bent 
as  they  were  on  getting  rid  of  this  teacher  of  truth 
from  their  midst,  he  was  blessed  and  happy,  as  his 
Saviour  had  promised  that  he  should  be ;  so  that 
when  brought  before  the  Council,  and  facing  the  angry 
and  malignant  countenances  of  the  Jews,  who  sought 
Ms  destruction,  his  face  was  calm  and  beautiful  as  that 
of  an  angel.  The  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter,  it  was, 
who  gave  that  calm ;  and  Stephen — for  this  was  the 
Christian's  name — was  blessed  and  happy  amidst  their 
most  violent  and  angry  persecution.  Boldly  did  he  rise 
that  day,  and  although  the  stern  brow  of  the  high 
priest  frowned  upon  him,  and  his  voice  with  awful 
meaning  asked  the  criminal  if  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
which  the  witnesses  made  were  true,  Stephen  did  not 
shrink.  Oh,  beautiful  is  the  story  of  this  trial  of 
Stephen's  faith ! 

He  remembered  the  scene  at  Calvary;  he  recalled  the 
stripes,  and  the  thorns,  the  nails,  and  the  bitter  death 
he  might  expect ;  but  he  answered  boldly,  and 
denied  not  the  Saviour  who  had  redeemed  him.  They 
heard  him  patiently,  for  a  time,  as  he  gave  a  little 
history  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  people,  Israel, 
of  their  resistance  and  disobedience  to  him.  But  when 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  as  their  fathers  resisted  the 
Holy  Ghost,  so  now  did  they;  that  they  had  betrayed 
and  murdered  Jesus  the  just  one,  they  ground  their 
teeth  in  rage;  and  their  consciences  telling  them  that 
Stephen  spoke  the  truth,  they  silenced  him  at  once,  and 
resolved  on  his  death.  And  there  he  stood,  meekly 
awaiting  that  death,  blessed  though  persecuted,  for 
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Christ  was  with  him.  The  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter, 
was  his  stay.  There  was  no  comfort  then  in  his  own 
strength  or  righteousness.  No,  he  looked  away  from 
himself,  and  saw  the  glory  of  God  and  Jesus  his  advo- 
cate standing  on  God's  right  hand.  Full  of  joy  at  that 
sight — for  Stephen  was  a  sinner,  remember,  and  needed 
a  Saviour  as  much  as  you  and  I — he  cried  in  the  fulness 
of  his  joy,  "I  see  the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of 
Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God." 

What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  for  the  other 
disciples  to  have  heard  this !  The  apostles  had  never 
seen  Jesus  there.  They  had  seen  him  go  up  into  heaven 
after  his  resurrection,  but  a  cloud  received  him  out  of 
their  sight,  and  now  they  knew  that  Christ  was  surely 
in  heaven,  and  their  hearts  rejoiced.  Yes,  it  will,  one 
day,  be  our  greatest  comfort  to  see  Jesus  in  heaven.  Not 
a  dead  Saviour,  but  a  risen,  glorified  Saviour,  at  God's 
right  hand,  ready  to  give  all  that  we  ask  in  faith. 

This  was  indeed  being  blessed  in  persecution;  but 
the  persecutors  had  no  mercy.  They  hurried  Stephen 
from  the  city,  and  at  once  began  to  stono  him ;  but  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  Saviour,  and  still  called  on  him, 
saying,  "  Lord  Jesus  receive  my  spirit." 

The  stones  were  hurled  at  him  again  and  again. 
The  life  was  almost  spent,  and,  kneeling  down,  with  his 
last  breath  he  cried,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge,"  and  so  peacefully  composing  himself  like  a 
child  to  its  rest,  as  peacefully  as  if  he  were  about  to  lie 
on  his  bed  at  midnight,  he  fell  asleep  with  the  prayer 
on  his  lips,  to  awake  in  the  presence  of  him,  of  whom, 
and  ot  whose  word,  he  had  not  been  ashamed.  Here, 
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indeed,  was  the  fulfilment  of  that  glorious  promise, 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness 
sake,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  persecute  you,  and 
shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  things  against  you 
falsely,  for  my  sake.  Eejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad, 
for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven :  for  so  perse- 
cuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you."  It 
was  but  a  glimpse  that  he  saw  when  the  heavens  were 
opened ;  but  when  he  awoke  it  was  in  the  presence  of 
him  with  whom  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

Children,  you  are  not  called  to  lay  down  your  life 
like  Stephen,  but  you  are  called  to  be  faithful  to  Christ. 
He  that  is  faithful  in  a  little  will  be  found  faithful  in 
much,  and  you  need  not  think  you  could  go  with  a 
martyr's  courage  to  the  stake  unless  you  have  a 
martyr's  faith  in  your  daily  life.  Never  be  afraid  of 
confessing  Christ,  confessing  that  you  are  his  servant, 
and  not  Satan's;  and  oh,  above  all,  be  anxious  truly  to 
be  his  servants. 

If  you  are  not  Christ's,  there  is  another  master 
whose  you  are,  and  keeping  in  his  service  you  will 
never,  when  you  come  to  die,  see  the  friend  of  sinners 
seated  at  God's  right  hand  ready  to  plead  his  own 
merits  and  death  for  your  admission  into  heaven.  No, 
to  you,  that  holy,  happy  home,  will  not  be  opened; 
but  you  will  pass  eternity  in  the  darkness  of  that  x>lace 
which  the  presence  of  God  shall  never  lighten. 
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"Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil  work."- 
James  iii.  16. 

ftjjti  AD  a  traveller  passed  through  the  Land  of  Canaan 
"|$lr  in  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  1716  years  before 
SC)(OTC  the  birth  of  Christ,  he  would  have  seen  in  the 
aa&2>  pleasant  vale  of  Hebron  many  a  well-erected 
tent,  where  the  shepherds  dwelt  and  tended  their  plen- 
tiful flocks,  and  among  these  shepherds,  the  richest  and 
most  venerated  he  would  have  recognised  Jacob,  the 
long  banished  son  of  Isaac,  that  very  Jacob  who  ob- 
tained his  father's  blessing  by  a  lie. 

No  longer  an  alien  and  wanderer  now,  but  a  rich 
patriarch ;  a  plain  man  indeed,  living  in  his  tent  amidst 
his  servants,  with  many  flocks  and  herds,  which  grazed 
on  those  soft  hills  around.  These  were  all  his  own,  and 
he  might  have  been  called  a  happy  man  but  for  the 
home  troubles  which  sprang  from  envy  and  ungodliness 
among  some  of  his  sons,  and  for  the  yet  greater  sorrow 
of  his  life,  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  Rachel,  who 
had  died  whilst  journeying  hither.  She  had  been 
granted  her  heart's  desire  in  the  birth  of  two  sons,  and 
was  called  to  leave  her  little  ones  in  their  early  infancy 
without  a  mother's  love.  Here,  among  the  hills  of 
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Hebron,  did  the  lads  Joseph  and  Benjamin  grow  and 
prosper,  and  not  all  the  strong  brave  sons  of  Leah,  the 
other  wife  of  Jacob,  were  half  so  dear  to  the  father's 
heart  as  these  two  motherless  boys. 

Perhaps,  as  you  read  the  history  of  Jacob,  you  may 
think  his  partial  love  to  Joseph  scarcely  to  be  excused; 
but  none  knew  better  than  the  father  all  that  they  had 
lost  in  her,  and  surely  he  must  have  felt  that  those  who 
had  still  that  loving  parent  to  shield  and  care  for  them 
needed  less  his  tenderness  and  indulgence  than  the  little 
lads  of  Kachel.  Not  even  Benjamin,  however,  the 
younger  of  the  two,  called  Benjamin  as  meaning  the 
son  of  my  right  hand,  or  very  dear  to  me — had  such  a 
hold  on  the  aged  father's  heart,  as  Joseph.  The  love  he 
bore  to  him  is  thus  told:  "And  Jacob  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of 
his  old  age :  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours." 
A  favourite  present  this  in  those  times,  and  in  that 
country,  to  especially  beloved  children,  and  one  which 
told  its  own  tale  to  the  other  brothers,  for  they  at  once 
hated  Joseph.  It  was  not  unnatural,  but  it  was  wrong ; 
and  they  had  other  reasons,  too,  for  disliking  the  boy. 
He  had  seen  many  wrong  acts  of  theirs  when  keeping 
their  flocks  at  a  distance  out  of  the  father's  sight,  and 
he  had  reported  their  sins  to  his  father  at  home,  not  as 
a  tale-bearer,  but  because  he  saw  it  his  duty.  He  was 
by  this  time  seventeen  years  old,  and  kept  sheep  as 
well  as  the  rest,  whilst  his  brothers  hated  and  envied 
him  more  and  more. 

One  morning  he  came  among  them  with  the  news 
that  he  had  had  a  wondrous  dream.  The  scene  of  which 
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he  told  them  was  the  harvest  field,  where  the  eleven 
brothers  and  he  were  hinding  sheaves  together. 

Simple  enough  the  dream  so  far.  What  so  likely 
and  natural  for  a  youth,  in  that  country  life,  to  dream 
of  the  corn  fields  on  which  his  eye  so  often  rested 
during  the  day;  but  there  was  something  more  to  be 
told.  When  the  sheaves  were  bound,  Joseph's  rose  and 
stood  upright,  and  all  the  other  sheaves  bowed  down 
before  it.  What  indignant  words  and  glances  met  the 
dreamer  as  he  said  this  !  For  the  elder  brothers  knew 
well  what  it  meant,  and  glancing  at  his  coat  of  many 
colours,  and  thinking  of  the  favouritism  which  the 
father  ever  showed  the  child  of  Rachel,  they  recalled, 
perhaps,  the  history  of  their  father's  childhood,  and  his 
obtaining  the  blessing  from  their  uncle  Esau,  unfairly; 
and  fearing  that  he  meditated  ruling  over  them  by  some 
such  means,  said,  "  Shalt  thou,  indeed,  reign  over  us  ? 
or  shalt  thou,  indeed,  have  dominion  over  us?  And 
they  hated  him  yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for 
his  words." 

This  did  not  prevent  him,  however,  from  telling  a 
second  dream,  not  to  his  brothers  alone,  but  to  his 
father,  too.  This  time  the  sun  and  moon  and  eleven 
stars  bowed  down  to  him.  This  was  almost  too  much, 
even  for  his  own  father,  and  he  said,  a  little  reproachfully, 
"  What  is  this  dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I, 
and  thy  mother,  and  thy  brethren,  indeed,  come  to  bow 
down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth?"  But  we  read, 
although  he  gave  him  this  little  rebuke,  he  kept  these 
sayings  in  his  memory;  while  his  brothers  envied  him 
more  and  more. 
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So  time  passed  on,,  and  in  their  country  life  and  m 
the  care  of  their  flocks  the  family  of  Jacob  spent 
their  time.  Sometimes  they  travelled  a  few  miles 
distant  from  their  father's  home,  and  tended  the  sheep 
which  they  owned  at  other  places,  leading  them  to  fresh 
pastures,  and  on  one  occasion  when  they  had  gone  as 
far  as  Shechem,  some  days'  journey  from  Hebron,  Jacob 
becoming  anxious  for  news  of  them,  sent  Joseph  to  see 
how  they  were,  and  bade  him  ask  after  the  state  of  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  bring  him  word  again ;  and  Joseph 
willing  to  go  set  out  cheerfully  on  his  journey.  He  had 
soon  left  the  vale  of  Hebron  far  behind ;  the  quiet  tent 
where  Jacob  and  Benjamin  dwelt  was  lost  to  sight,  and 
the  lad  travelled  on;  but  when  he  arrived  at  Shechem, 
the  company  whom  he  expected  to  meet  was  gone,  and  a 
man  of  whom  he  inquired,  directed  him  yet  further,  on  to 
a  place  called  Dothan,  where  he  said  the  brothers  were. 

True  enough  they  were  at  Dothan,  and  seeing  the 
slight  figure  of  the  youth  at  a  distance,  hie  coat  of 
many  colours  bright  in  the  summer  sun,  they  at  once 
called  out,  "Behold  this  dreamer  cometh,  let  us  kill 
him  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will  say  (or  tell 
our  father)  that  some  evil  beast  has  devoured  him :  and 
we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams."  There 
was  one  brother  a  little  older  than  the  rest,  and  certainly 
a  little  kinder,  who  did  not  join  in  the  cry,  but  said, 
"Let  us  not  kill  him.  Shed  no  blood,  but  cast  him  into 
this  pit,  and  lay  no  hands  on  him,"  for  he  intended 
in  his  heart  to  deliver  him  to  his  father  again. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  came  near,  and  they  had  no  mercy 
on  the  messenger  who  came  from  a  loving  father  a 
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•weary  journey  on  foot,  from  the  pleasant  vale  and  safe 
tent  of  that  distant  Hebron;  but  they  took  off  the 
envied  coat,  and  casting  him  into  a  pit,  they  sat  down  to 
eat  bread,  and  to  think  of  what  further  they  should  do. 

As  they  sat,  a  company  of  Ishrnaelites  coming  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels  laden  with  spices  and  balm, 
in  which  that  mountain  land  abounded,  were  seen 
in  the  distance,  and  they  were  struck  with  a  new 
thought.  It  was  Judah  that  spoke,  "  It  will  be  very- 
little  profit  to  kill  him  and  conceal  his  blood,"  he  said, 
"but  if  we  sell  him,  and  get  money  for  him,  we  shall  be 
gainers,  and  shall  not  have  been  guilty  of  murdering 
our  own  flesh,  for  is  he  not  our  brother  ?"  Then  some 
Midianites  followed;  possibly  the  caravan  or  company 
was  mixed,  and  we  may  suppose  they  were  Arabians, 
who  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with  Egypt. 

I  spoke  just  now  of  a  caravan,  and  I  will  tell  you 
by  way  of  explanation  that  it  is  a  word  given  in  the 
east  to  a  large  company  of  travellers,  merchantmen  and 
others,  who,  for  their  greater  security,  collect  in  large 
numbers,  and  march  through  the  desert  lands  of  Arabia, 
which  are  so  terribly  beset  with  robbers. 

The  matter  was  soon  concluded,  and  Joseph  was 
drawn  out  of  the  pit,  which  was  perfectly  dry,  no  rain 
having  fallen  there  lately.  The  bargain  was  for  twenty 
pieces  of  silver,  which,  being  counted  into  the  brothers' 
nands,  the  boy  was  sold  and  carried  off  to  Egypt. 
Reuben  was  not  by  while  the  sale  was  going  on,  and 
great  was  his  surprise  when  he  returned  to  the  pit  to 
find  it  empty. 

He  was  so  distressed  and  terrified  indeed  that  he  tore 
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his  clothes  in  anguish,  and  running  to  his  brothers, 
said,  "The  child  is  not  (there  is  no  child  there), 
and  I,  whither  shall  I  go?"  Perhaps  the  sight  of  the 
money  consoled  him,  for  we  read  that  they  all  agreed  to 
dip  the  coloured  coat  in  the  blood  of  a  kid,  and  to  show 
it  to  their  father,  intending  him  to  believe  that  they 
found  it  on  the  road,  and  that  Joseph  was,  doubtless, 
killed  by  some  wild  beast.  Their  trick  succeeded. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  the  poor  old  man's  mind  as  he 
took  the  well-known  coat  in  his  hands,  and  cried,  "  It 
is  my  son's  coat ;  an  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him ; 
Joseph  is,  without  doubt,  rent  in  pieces."  Although 
they  tried  to  comfort  him,  he  refused  to  listen,  saying  that 
he  should  go  down  to  his  grave  mourning,  and  he  wept 
in  all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  for  Joseph,  his  beloved 
child. 

Joseph  was  meantime  travelling  along  through  the 
sandy  desert,  and  amidst  the  strange  language  of  the 
mixeu.  company  his  heart  must  have  been  very  desolate, 
but  for  the  God  of  his  fathers,  whom  he  had  long 
known  and  served.  Who  can  tell  what  comfort  to  the 
youthful  slave  must  his  presence  have  been  who  never 
leaves  his  people,  and  who  was  as  near  to  Joseph 
now,  among  those  wild  Arabs,  as  in  the  quiet  tents  of 
Hebron,  or  the  hill-side  where  he  kept  his  sheep  ? 

Arrived  in  Egypt,  the  merchants  sold  the  good  looking 
Israelitish  lad  to  an  officer  of  the  king,  a  captain  of  the 
guard,  whose  name  was  Potiphar,  and  he  was  taken  to 
live  in  the  Egyptian's  house,  and  he  prospered  in  all  he 
did.  Strange  and  sad  must  the  Egyptian  life  have  been 
to  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God.  No  prayers  to  him, 
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no  sacrifices  offered  to  keep  in  mind  the  promised 
Saviour.  His  name  was  a  name  unknown  and  un- 
honoured,  for  in  every  house  poor  Joseph  saw  the 
sun,  and  stars,  men,  animals,  and  plants,  worshipped, 
and  their  images  treasured;  whilst  he  could  scarcely 
walk  the  streets  without  seeing  the  great  temples  with 
their  huge  statues  rising  in  the  air  to  idols,  whilst  on 
God,  his  own  God  and  his  father's  God,  they  called  not. 
But  Joseph  still  served  the  Lord,  and  many  a  prayer 
ascended  among  those  dark  idolaters  which  brought 
down  blessing  to  the  Egyptian  dwelling,  and  the  maste* 
seeing  that  the  God  whom  his  slave  served  was  with 
him,  and  prospered  him,  and  all  he  did,  made  him 
his  steward  thenceforth,  and  overseer  of  all  he  had; 
and  from  that  time  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  on 
house  and  field,  for  the  sake  of  the  Hebrew  slave. 

We  must  now  leave  Joseph  high  in  his  master's 
favour,  and  take  up  his  story  at  another  season  of  his 
life,  when  change  and  trial  came  upon  him;  and  then 
we  will  try  and  trace  in  each  of  the  principal  portions  of 
this  wonderful  story,  the  type  or  figure  of  Jesus;  one 
grand  lesson  which  this  narrative  is  designed  to  teach. 


THE  FORGIVING  BROTHER. 


u  Forgive  one  another,  even  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you."— 
Ephesians  iv.  32. 

^E  left  Joseph  prosperous.  The  scene  is  changed 
now.  There  is  a  prison  in  the  city  where 
Joseph  dwelt,  and  within  those  prison  walls 
he  sits  a  disgraced  servant.  He  has  a  calm 
look  of  trust  and  peace  on  his  brow,  however,  for  he  is 
not  there  for  sin4  but  because  he  would  not  sin.  He 
had  been  tempted  to  do  wrong,  and  he  had  come  out  of 
the  temptation  clear  because  he  had  kept  the  thought 
of  God  continually  before  his  eyes.  The  moment 
temptation  came  he  had  strength  to  resist  it,  and, 
although  it  was  his  mistress  who  would  have  led  him 
astray,  he  boldly  refused,  saying,  "  How  can  I  do  thir 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God?" 

So,  now  in  his  prison  life,  God's  love  comforted  him, 
and  his  voice  was  as  plainly  heard  within  those  gloomy 
walls  as  on  the  soft  hill-side  of  his  beloved  Hebron,  for 
God  never  forsakes  his  faithful  children.  Just  notice 
the  words,  "The  Lord  was  with  him,''  and  you  will 
understand  the  reason  of  his  joy.  If  God  be  with  us 
there  can  be  no  real  sorrow.  The  very  jailer  looked 
with  favour  on  the  patient  Hebrew  youth.  His 
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religion  was  one  of  practice  and  not  of  profession  only, 
and,  seeing  that  he  might  trust  him,  the  jailer  gave 
him  all  the  prisoners  in  charge,  and  set  him  in  a  place 
of  great  confidence  and  authority,  and  why?  because 
again  it  says,  "The  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that 
which  he  did  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper." 

Joseph's  prison  life  was  thus  a  useful  and  happy  one. 
"When  the  butler  and  the  baker  of  Pharaoh  were  cast 
into  prison,  and  placed  beneath  his  care,  he  was  as 
kind  and  tender  to  them  as  he  would  have  been  to 
brothers,  and  seeing  them  sad  one  morning,  he  asked 
them  the  cause,  and  they  told  him  it  was  on  account  of 
a  dream  which  they  had  each  had.  The  butler  told 
liis  first,  and  Joseph  telling  them  that  interpretations 
belonged  to  God  alone,  and,  taking  no  credit  to  himself, 
explained  its  meaning,  and  promised  that  in  three 
days  more  he  should  be  restored  to  his  place.  He 
added  a  request  also  that  he  would  then  think  on  him 
in  his  imprisonment,  and  show  kindness  to  him  in 
making  mention  of  him  to  Pharaoh,  "  for,  indeed,"  he 
said,  "  I  was  stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  here  also  have  done  nothing  that  they  should  put 
me  into  the  dungeon," 

The  baker's  dream  had  a  less  happy  meaning,  and 
Joseph  faithfully  told  him  that  in  three  days  he  should 
be  hung  on  a  tree,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  should  eat 
his  flesh.  In  three  days — it  was  the  birthday  of 
Pharaoh — the  butler  was  restored,  and  the  baker 
hanged.  But  the  butler  forgot  his  kind  prison  friend, 
and  Joseph  remained  a  captive. 

Two  years  more  passed  away,  and  Pharaoh  himself  • 
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had  a  dream  which,  no  one  around  him  was  able  to 
interpret.  It  troubled  the  Egyptian  king  greatly  until 
the  butler,  remembering  the  time  of  his  own  distress, 
and  the  kind  help  which  Joseph  gave  him,  then  told 
his  master  of  the  wonderful  Hebrew  youth,  who  could 
so  truly  interpret  dreams.  In  a  short  time  Joseph 
stood  before  the  king,  and  humbly  answered  Pharaoh's 
inquiry,  whether  he  could  interpret  his  dream  by  the 
simple  words,  "  It  is  not  in  me ;  God  shall  give 
Pharoah  an  answer  of  peace."  He  told  him  the  mean- 
ing of  what  the  king  had  seen,  and  warned  him,  how 
that  seven  years  of  coming  plenty  were  to  be  followed 
by  seven  others  of  great  dearth,  counselling  him  to  use 
the  abundant  provision,  which  God  was  about  to  send, 
wisely,  and  to  husband  it  with  care,  laying  up  stores 
of  corn  in  every  city  and  keeping  the  food  there.  He 
advised  him  too  to  appoint  a  man  specially  for  the  work 
and  officers  under  him,  that  there  might  be  no  waste. 

Pharaoh,  as  he  looked  at  the  beautiful  face  of  the 
Hebrew,  in  the  full  prime  of  manly  strength  and 
vigour,  said  to  his  servants,  "  Can  we  find  such  a  one 
as  this  is,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is?"  and 
at  once  his  resolution  was  taken.  Joseph  was  placed 
in  the  important  office.  Only  on  the  throne  was  there 
a  greater  man  than  this  lately  oppressed  captive. 
What  a  change  !  As  he  passed  along,  drawn  in  a 
chariot  belonging  to  the  court,  a  chain  on  his  neck, 
Pharaoh's  ring  on  his  hand,  the  people  crying,  "  bow 
the  knee,"  who  would  have  recognised  in  this  great 
ruler  the  slave,  who,  but  a  few  years  before  had  been 
cast  into  a  dungeon  by  his  angry  master  ? 
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The  seven  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine  came,  and 
the  faithful  steward  dispensed  the  treasures  of  corn, 
which  by  his  wise  care  had  been  stored  up.  Strangers 
journeyed  from  distant  lands  to  buy,  and  all  wondered 
at  the  provision  which  still  remained  in  Egypt. 

At  length,  one  day,  ten  men  appeared  before  the 
governor,  all  brothers,  seeming  to  have  travelled 
far,  and  as  they  entered  Joseph's  presence  with 
their  request  to  be  allowed  to  buy  corn,  they  bowed 
down  even  on  their  faces  to  the  earth. 

The  dream  of  the  sheaves  was  not  forgotten;  Joseph 
knew  his  brothers,  but  they  knew  not  him.  There  was 
a  little  roughness  in  his  tone  as  he  questioned  them, 
not  from  revenge,  or  anger,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  he 
wanted  to  prove  if  they  were  sorry,  and  to  get  at  the 
truth  about  their  family,  which  he  could  only  do  as  a 
judge,  and,  not  seeing  Benjamin  among  them,  he  per- 
haps suspected  they  had  made  away  with  him  too.  So 
after  accusing  them  of  coming  as  spies,  and  receiving 
their  assurance  that  they  were  not,  he  said,  to  prove 
whether  they  were  true  men  or  no,  he  woiild  not  let 
them  go  except  the  youngest  brother  were  sent ;  and 
he  put  them  all  in  safe  keeping  for  three  days,  that 
they  might  consider  the  matter,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  went  to  them  again  and  renewed  his  request. 

Poor  fellows  !  they  knew  well  how  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  it  would  be  to  gain  Jacob's  consent  to  part 
with  his  youngest  child,  and  they  began  to  talk  in  their 
native  language,  little  thinking  that  Joseph,  who  only 
spoke  to  them,  by  an  interpreter,  knew  all  they  said. 
They  recalled  to  each  other  their  sin  to  their  long  lost 
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brother,  reminding  one  another  how  they  had  no  mercy, 
when  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul  he  besought  them,  and 
Eeuben  said,  "  Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  '  do  not 
sin  against  the  child,'  and  ye  would  not  hear?"  This 
was  more  than  Joseph  could  bear,  and,  bursting  into 
tears,  he  left  them  for  a  while,  and,  when  he  returned, 
after  a  little  more  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that 
Simeon  should  be  bound  and  that  they  should  go  and 
fetch  Benjamin.  So,  with  their  sacks  full  of  corn  and 
their  money,  by  Joseph's  orders,  returned  to  them  as 
well,  being  put  into  their  sacks,  the  brothers  set  off, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  home  strange  was  the  tale 
they  carried  the  old  man.  But  Jacob  was  not  likely 
to  listen  to  the  request.  "No,"  he  said,  "ye  have 
bereaved  me  of  my  children ;  Joseph  is  not,  and 
Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away. — My 
son  shall  not  go  down  with  you,  for  his  brother  is 
dead,  and  he  is  left  alone ;  if  mischief  befall  him  by 
the  way  in  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 

But  by  and  by,  as  the  famine  pressed  the  people 
sorely,  and  the  father  thought  of  his  absent  Simeon  in 
bondage,  he  relented,  and  with  double  money  in  their 
sacks,  and  the  money  they  had  found  there  also,  they 
once  more  set  forth  with  the  cherished  Benjamin, 
and  again  in  due  time  stood  before  Joseph.  The 
words  with  which  they  were  greeted  were  words  of 
peace,  and  they  were  summoned  to  a  noonday  meal 
with  the  governor.  They  had  brought  him  many  gifts 
from  the  old  man,  and  presented  them  with  the 
restored  money,  bowing  themselves  down  to  the  earth. 
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And  when  he  saw  his  own  brother,  the  motherless 
Benjamin,  the  child  of  his  father's  old  age,  he  said, 
"  God  be  gracious  unto  thee  my  son ;"  and  as  thoughts 
of  days  long  ago,  when  they  sported  as  little  children 
together  among  the  flocks  at  Hebron,  pressed  on  his 
memory,  he  went  suddenly  out  of  their  presence  and 
wept  in  his  chamber.  At  last,  having  composed  him- 
self, he  returned  and  ate  not  at  the  same  table,  for 
Egyptians  might  not  eat  with  Hebrews,  but  in  the  same 
apartment  with  them,  and  he  placed  them  all  in 
order  according  to  their  age.  Wonderful !  thought 
they  that  a  stranger  should  know  their  ages. 

Next  day  returning  home,  they  had  not  gone  [far 
before,  they  saw  a  man  running  after  them.  What 
could  be  the  matter?  Was  anything  forgotten? 
No,  there  was  anger  on  the  steward's  face  as  he 
explained  that  the  cup  out  of  which  Joseph  drank 
was  missing,  and  that  they  were  suspected. 

Vainly  did  they  appeal  to  their  former  honesty,  to 
their  restoring  the  money  they  had  found  in  their 
sacks  before,  and  so  sure  were  they  that  they  were 
innocent  that  they  declared  themselves  willing  to  die 
if  the  cup  were  found  with  them. 

The  sacks  were  accordingly  opened,  and  oh,  sorrow 
of  sorrows  !  there,  glittering  among  the  corn  of  one 
sack,  was  the  silver  vessel ;  but  not  in  Judah's,  nor  in 
Eeuben's,  nor  in  Levi's,  nor  in  Simeon's,  but  in  the 
sack  of  the  youngest,  even  in  that  of  Benjamin. 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  well  imagined. 
Sorrowfully,  with  downcast  eyes,  the  mournful  band 
returned  to  the  city.  Again  they  stood  before  Joseph. 
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The  touching  appeal  of  Judah,  as  Joseph  declared  his 
intention  of  keeping  Benjamin  for  his  servant,  you  can 
read  in  the  44th  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  recounted 
the  story  of  the  old  man's  love  to  the  child,  so  fondly 
called  the  little  one,  and  implored  the  governor  to  let 
him  be  bound,  and  to  set  Benjamin  free,  but  in  vain. 

At  length  the  veil  fell  from  Joseph's  face.  Alone 
with  the  eleven,  he  told  them  all.  "I  am  Joseph!" 
fell  on  their  wondering  ears,  and  then  came  words  of 
love  and  comfort.  "  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved, 
nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither," 
he  said,  "  for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve 
life."  And  he  kissed  them  and  wept  with  them. 
Soon  the  news  spread  at  court,  and  an  invitation  was 
sent  from  Pharaoh  for  the  old  man  to  come  and  settle 
in  Egypt ;  and  Jacob,  with  his  children  and  his  chil- 
dren's children,  sixty-six  in  number,  all  came  and 
dwelt  in  Goshen.  For  seventeen  years  the  sorrows  of 
Jacob's  past  life  were  consoled,  and  he  died  in  a  good 
old  age,  the  fulfilment  of  his  last  desire  being  promised 
by  Joseph,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the  cave 
bought  by  Abraham,  in  Canaan,  by  the  side  of  his 
fathers.  "There,"  he  said,  "they  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  there  they  buried  Isaac  and 
Rebecca  his  wife,  and  there  I  buried  Leah." 

The  beautiful  lesson  here,  of  brotherly  forgiveness 
and  love,  needs  scarcely  a  comment.  There  was  the 
true  spirit  of  Christ  in  Joseph.  He  had  learned  to 
forgive  trespasses  and  to  reward  good  for  eviL 
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must  now  look  on  Joseph,  not  alone  as  the 
faithful  servant  of  God  in  an  idolatrous  country, 
as  the  tender  and  compassionate  gaoler,  as  the 
honoured  and  trusted  servant,  and  as  the 
generous  forgiver  of  his  brothers,  but  as  a  type  or 
figure  of  him  who  forgiveth  all  our  iniquities,  and 
healeth  all  our  diseases. 

God  promised  a  Saviour  to  our  first  parents  in  Eden, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  dealings  afterwards  with  his 
people,  he  was  pleased  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  his  Son  by  many  things  in  which  he  made 
the  grand  scheme  of  redeeming  man  familiar  to  his 
mind.  When  Isaac  was  bound  and  laid  on  the  wood, 
he  intended  to  show  Abraham  how  great  would  be  that 
love  which  should  one  day  be  exhibited  on  the  Cross 
by  the  bleeding  Saviour;  and  in  Joseph's  history  there 
are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  with  that  of  Jesus, 
that  you  can  scarcely  read  the  account  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  without  being  struck  by  their  number  and 
correctness. 

First  let  us  notice  Joseph's  journey  to  his  brothers  at 
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Shechem,  Jacob  sent  him  forth,  and  Joseph  was  will- 
ing to  go.  He  knew  that  there  was  no  welcome  for 
him  from  the  rough,  envious  shepherds ;  he  knew  that 
there  was  danger  of  hard  words,  if  not  of  unkind 
actions,  but  he  went  willingly.  Thus  Jesus,  the  beloved 
Son  of  his  Father,  left  the  holiness  of  heaven,  the 
society  of  angels,  the  brightness  of  glory,  to  visit  us  in 
love.  Did  you  ever  think  of  what  it  was  that  Jesus 
left  ?  Joseph,  indeed,  quitted  the  peaceful  tent  life  at 
Hebron,  and  the  father  and  the  brother  whom  he  loved 
so  tenderly;  but  Jesus  willingly  left  a  kingdom  for  a 
manger,  a  home  of  glory  for  a  home  of  meanness  and 
sorrow,  a  state  of  joy  and  honour  for  one  of  suffering 
and  abasement,  a  crown  for  a  cross,  heaven  for  a  grave. 

Joseph  came  to  his  brothers  with  a  message  of  love, 
but  they  would  not  hear  him.  So  Jesus  came  to  his 
own,  but  his  own  received  him  not;  and  when  he  told 
his  errand  of  mercy  to  man,  he  was  met  with  the  words, 
"Away  with  him  !  crucify  him  ! " 

Judah  or  Judas  sold  Joseph  for  twenty  pieces  of 
silver  to  the  Arabians.  For  thirty  pieces  one  of  the 
the  same  name  sold  Jesus  to  the  Jews. 

Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  Not  greater  was  the 
contrast  between  the  beloved  land  of  Canaan  and  that 
idol  country,  than  heaven  and  earth  to  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  God  was  with  Joseph  in  the  prison,  and 
Jesus  lost  not  his  Father's  presence  during  the  time  of  his 
life  on  earth,  until  that  last  closing  scene  when  he  cried 
out,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 

Joseph  was  tempted,  and  endured  temptation.  Christ, 
too,  suffered,  being  tempted  in  the  wilderness. 
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Joseph  was  led  in  meekness  to  prison,  and,  falsely  ac- 
cused as  he  was,  we  hear  of  no  angry  denial,  no  violent 
attempt  to  excuse  himself.  Jesus  was  charged  by  false 
witnesses,  and  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but 
when  accused  and  reviled  he  threatened  not,  and  opened 
not  his  mouth. 

The  object  in  God's  providence  of  Joseph's  life  of 
slavery  in  Egypt  was  the  safety  and  Life  of  the  starving 
ones  in  Canaan.  The  object  of  Christ's  life  on  earth 
was  the  salvation  of  guilty  men. 

Joseph  took  no  money  from  his  brethren  who  would 
have  bought  the  corn.  Jesus  will  take  no  payment, 
no  merits  of  ours,  for  that  eternal  life  he  alone  bestows. 
The  invitation  is,  "  Come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money,  and  without  price."  To  those  who  are  willing 
to  receive,  Christ  is  ready  to  give. 

Joseph  was  no  longer  a  poor,  persecuted,  ill  treated, 
envied  brother,  when  the  eleven  saw  him  in  Egypt,  but 
a  man  high  in  authority,  equal  almost  to  the  king  him- 
self; the  storekeeper,  the  governor,  the  ruler.  Jesus  is 
now  no  longer  the  man  of  sorrows,  acquainted  with 
grief,  no  longer  the  homeless  one,  the  despised  Nazarene 
the  king  crowned  with  thorns  in  cruelty,  decked  with 
purple  robes  in  mockery ;  but  a  risen,  glorified  king,  on 
God's  right  hand,  through  whom  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift  comes.  His  name  pleaded  in  prayer  is  suffi- 
cient to  bring  down  every  blessing  to  our  souls,  the 
only  condition  being,  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  seek 
and  ye  shall  find." 

Joseph  being  cast  into  the  pit,  and  also  reckoned 
dead  by  his  father,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  alive,' 
14 
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may  also  be  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  Christ's  death 
and  burial,  and  of  his  rising  again  from  the  sepulchre. 

Joseph  concealed  from  his  brothers  his  loving  and 
forgiving  intentions  to  do  them  good.  He  wished  to  re- 
call to  them  their  sins,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  to 
greater  repentance  before  he  showed  himself  to  them 
as  a  brother.  Jesus  would  have  us  truly  mourn  for  sin 
before  he  reveals  himself  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 
It  is  not  those  who  do  not  feel  their  need  of  him  that 
he  came  to  save.  It  is  not  those  who  trust  to  their 
own  goodness  to  whom  he  says,  "  Look  unto  me,  and 
be  ye  saved."  It  is  to  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  to 
whom  Jesus  speaks  the  words,  "  Come  unto  me  and  I 
will  give  you  rest."  "  He  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance." 

Joseph  humbled  and  proved  the  brothers,  brought 
their  past  sins  to  remembrance,  and  then  when  Judah 
in  his  anguish  poured  out  all  his  tale  of  woe,  Joseph 
declared  himself,  "  I  am  Joseph."  So  Christ,  when 
Paul  lay  humbled  before  him,  said,  "I  am  Jesus." 

Tears  fell  from  the  long  lost  brother's  eyes,  tears  of 
tenderness  and  compassion.  There  were  no  reproaches 
now.  "I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,"  he  said.  No 
boasting  of  his  great  and  high  position,  no  reminding 
them  of  the  time  when  they  laughed  at  him  and 
mocked  him  for  his  dreams  of  glory,  and  envied  him 
his  coat  of  many  colours,  but  a  kind  and  condescending 
assurance  that  he  was  their  brother,  and  that  God  had 
sent  him  there  -to  preserve  life.  So  Jesus,  when  lie 
sees  the  penitent  sinner  weeping  for  sin,  fulfils  the 
promise  that  they  shall  be  no  more  remembered  against 
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him  for  ever,  and  says,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee, 
gain  peace." 

"  Come  near,  I  pray  you,"  said  Joseph,  as  he  saw 
the  shame  and  the  tears  still  keeping  the  brothers  with 
bent  heads  and  burning  cheeks  aloof,  "Come  near; 
God  meant  it  for  good."  So  Jesus  bids  sinners  come. 
The  more  guilty  the  more  welcome  to  him.  God  con- 
descends to  say,  "Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together; 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  snow; 
and  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be 
as  wool." 

Joseph  spoke  kindly  to  them,  and  comforted  them. 
"Fear  not,"  he  said,  "Fear  not,  I  will  nourish  you  and 
your  little  ones."  And  so  Jesus  says  to  believing 
sinners,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I 
will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  but  I  have  called  you  friends.  Ye  are 
my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you." 

But  there  are  points  in  the  history  of  Jesus  which 
can  find  no  likeness  in  that  of  any  human  or  created 
being.  Joseph  was  the  type  of  Christ  in  being 
the  beloved  of  his  father,  hated  of  his  brothers, 
sent  from  his  home  on  a  mission  of  love,  met  with 
anger  and  ingratitude,  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
delivered  to  strangers,  counted  dead  by  his  father,  but 
there  the  figure  ends. 

Christ  on  the  cross  has  no  equal.  Who  has  ever 
died  as  Jesus  died?  He  laid  down  his  lite  for  his  sheep; 
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no  man  took  it  from  him.  He  laid  it  down  of  himself; 
he  died  the  just  for  the  unjust  to  bring  sinners  to  God. 
He  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him.  "God 
commendeth  his  love  toward  us  in  that,  while  we  were 
yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 

The  more  we  read,  however,  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  compare  its  histories  and  statements  with  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  more  shall  we  learn  how,  in  many  a 
page  of  holy  Scripture,  Jesus,  yet  unborn,  was  shadowed 
forth,  and  see  the  meaning  of  his  own  injunction, 
"  Search  the  scriptures,  for  they  are  they  that  testify 
of  me."  "  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by 
the  will  of  man  :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 


THE  KING  AND  THE  COTTAGER 


'What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul."— -Mark  viii.  36. 


i^C^ID  you  ever  think  of  the  worth  of  a  soul,  a 
•WJfr  living  soul,  a  soul  created  that  it  should  live  for 
K£&?  ever  ?  God  saw  the  worth  of  a  soul  when  he 
(s>*s)  sent  his  only  son  to  die  for  its  salvation. 
Nothing  but  the  redemption  of  such  a  treasure  from 
everlasting  death  would  have  induced  him  to  give  his 
Son  as  a  ransom  for  it.  Yes,  the  worth  of  a  soul  is 
written  in  plain  characters  over  the  cross  of  Calvary. 

Jesus  compares  its  value  to  that  of  the  whole  world. 
The  whole  world,  with  its  stores  of  riches,  its  gold,  its 
silver,  its  precious  stones ;  the  world  with  its  beautiful 
kingdoms,  its  rich  possessions,  the  wealth  of  mer- 
chants, the  land  of  nobles ;  the  world  with  its  learning, 
its  wisdom,  and  its  knowledge,  its  science,  and  its 
imaginations.  The  human  mind  with  all  its  capacities, 
and  its  powers,  were  well  known  to  Jesus.  Satan,  in 
one  of  his  temptations,  showed  Christ  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  as  he  led  him  up  to 
the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,  but  Jesus  says  still, 
"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?" 

I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me,  in  thought  at 
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least,  in  earnest  solemn  thought  to  the  death-bed  01 
those  who  have  made  the  world  the  one  thing  needful. 
I  wish  you  could  hear  their  mournful  lamentations,  as 
seeing  that  world,  which  they  have  loved  so  well,  grow 
dim,  and  no  light  from  beyond  the  grave  dawning 
upon  them,  they  say,  "  What  hath  it  profited  me  ? 
I  have  gained  what  I  desired,  the  high  position  in  the 
state,  or  the  riches  which  I  worked  for.  I  have  gained 
those  fine  estates,  those  sloping  parks,  those  noble 
mansions;  or  I  have  gained  that  which  I  thirsted  for, 
fame  as  an  author,  a  name  to  leave  behind  me,  which 
shall  not  be  forgotten,  but — and  ah  !  what  a  but  is 
that — what  will  become  of  my  soul?" 

There  was  a  man,  a  great  but  world-loving  con- 
queror; a  brave  warrior,  who  feared  not  the  battle- 
field, nor  quailed  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  a  powerful 
man,  at  whose  word  many  trembled,  and  who,  once 
upon  a  time,  seeing  our  beautiful  England  from  his 
home  in  Normandy,  coveted  it  for  his  own,  and 
resolved  to  come  over  to  conquer  it.  And  soon  the 
blue  waters  of  our  little  English  channel  were 
sprinkled  with  his  great  war  ships,  and  soon  his  Norman 
soldiers  stepped  upon  English  shores,  and  then  a  great 
battle  was  fought. 

Such  a  battle  it  was !  The  soft,  green  plains  of 
Senlac,  as  the  place  was  called,  were  crimsoned  with 
blood.  The  Saxon  Harold  lay  there,  with  his  pale 
face  turned  up  to  the  October  sky,  and  the  victory 
was  the  proud  invader's.  What  glory  there  was  in 
store  for  him !  "England,  this  rich,  fair  land  is  my 
own,"  he  thought,  as  prancing  his  horse  over  the  field 
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so  thickly  strewn  with  bodies  of  the  dead  he  rejoiced 
in  his  triumph.  He  had  gained  his  long  desired,  long 
coveted  possession — it  was  to  him  like  the  conquest  of 
the  world.  Years  passed  on.  He  had  been  crowned 
in  the  great  cathedral  at  Wesminster;  he  had  received  the 
homage  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor;  he  had  added  wealth 
to  his  stores,  gold  to  his  coffers  ;  he  had  turned  many 
a  poor  cottager  out  of  his  home,  because  he  wanted  the 
whole  of  the  forest  where  they  dwelt  in  which  to  keep  his 
deer  safe,  and  to  hunt  at  his  will.  No  man  dared  deny 
or  contradict  the  conquering  king,  and  England  and  Nor- 
mandy were  now  his  own.  But  old  age  came  on,  an 
unloved,  sad  old  age.  No  love  to  God  had  softened 
that  world-love  which  had  led  him  to  fight  at  Senlac, 
and  no  hope  of  a  heavenly  crown  was  enjoyed  by  him, 
now  that  the  earthly  one  was  a  mere  bauble,  valueless 
as  a  child's  toy. 

William,  the  great  king,  was  dying.  He  was  dying 
in  his  native  land,  but  no  love  cheered  his  death-bed. 
There  were  few  to  love  the  worldly  man,  and  of 
Christ's  love  he  knew  nothing.  He  was,  according  to 
the  religion  of  his  age,  a  Catholic,  and  finding  that 
doctors  could  do  no  more  for  him,  he  begged  to  be 
carried  to  a  monastery,  thinking,  with  the  superstition 
of  his  church,  that  to  die  in  a  holy  place  would  insure 
his  safety.  Here  the  monks  and  priests  stood  around 
him,  but  failed  to  comfort  him.  The  warrior  who  had 
gained  such  victories  had  no  peace  in  death.  Listen 
to  his  last  words,  "  Being  laden  with  many  and  griev- 
ous sins,  O  Christ !  I  tremble ;  and  being  ready  to  be 
taken  by  thy  will  into  the  terrible  presence  of  God,  I 
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know  not  what  I  shall  do.  A  royal  diadem,  that 
never  any  of  my  predecessors  did  wear,  I  have  gotten, 
yet  inwardly  a  careful  fear  pricketh  and  biteth  me 
when  I  consider  that,  in  all  these,  cruel  rashness  hath 
raged." 

"  My  treasures"  (alas  !  what  were  they  at  the  grave's 
brink),  "I  give  to  the  poor  and  the  church,"  and 
again  he  lamented  the  blood  he  had  shed ;  but  without 
one  word  of  simple  faith  in  Jesus,  the  conqueror  died, 
his  last  words  being,  "  I  recommend  my  soul  to  Lady 
Mary,  the  holy  mother  of  God,  that  by  her  interces- 
sion she  may  reconcile  me  to  her  hohr  Son."  He  had 
gamed  his  heart's  desire,  but  his  soul  was  unsaved;  and 
who,  among  the  hundreds  who  have  stood  by  his  tomb 
in  Caen  Cathedral,  have  envied  the  Norman  hero  ? 
who  could  envy  the  man  who  in  his  conquests  forgot 
his  soul? 

Some  fifty  years  ago,  in  a  little  quiet  village  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  a  cottage  child  lived,  and  side  by  side 
with  the  history  of  the  great  Norman  conqueror  I  want 
to  place  her's  for  your  consideration. 

Poor  and  lowly  was  little  Jane,  not  bright,  nor 
clever,  nor  good  by  nature,  but  being  one  of  a  class 
whom  the  kind  clergyman  of  the  parish  assembled 
every  Saturday  afternoon  at  his  house  for  special 
instruction,  she  learned  on  one  of  these  occasions  the 
great  value  of  her  immortal  soul.  She  was  one  of  the 
first-fruits  of  the  minister's  labours.  Had  you  gone  into 
her  cottage,  a  poor  thatched  lowly  place  in  a  little  lane 
off  the  high  road,  you  would  have  seen  nothing  either 
beautiful  or  inviting  there.  Her  parents  were  not 
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religious  people,  and  many  a  time  did  the  low  roof 
echo  with  angry  words,  and  sometimes  oaths,  making 
the  child,  who  had  just  learned  to  fear  and  love  God's 
holy  name,  tremble.  Perhaps  God  foresaw  for  the 
little  girl  much  sorrow  and  danger,  and  sent  a  message, 
which  few  can  bid  welcome,  to  bid  her  prepare  to  meet 
her  God.  It  was  a  sore  sickness,  and  little  Jane  was 
laid  on  her  low  bed  to  die. 

Picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  the  scene  in  that 
upper  chamber,  the  pale  wasted  face  of  the  girl, 
her  eye  resting  with  brightness  on  the  figure  of  the 
good  minister,  who  is  seated  beside  her,  the  same  who 
had  won  her  to  love  Jesus.  Listen  to  the  conversation. 

"  Do  you  love  Christ  now  in  a  way  you  never  did 
before?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  so,  indeed,"  is  the  answer. 

"And  why  do  you  love  him V 

"Because  he  first  loved  me." 

See  her  at  another  tune  asleep  on  her  pillow,  her 
head  on  her  right  hand,  her  Bible  open  before  her,  and 
tears  scarcely  dry  on  her  cheek.  They  were  tears 
caused  by  reading  of  the  Saviour's  love  and  the 
Saviour's  death.  The  finger  of  her  left  hand  was  still 
on  the  line  at  which  she  had  sunk  asleep,  "  Lord  re- 
member me  when  thou  comest  into  thy  kingdom;" 
and,  as  she  awoke  she  murmured  the  same  'words, 
"  Lord  remember  me." 

"  Can  you  trust  him  ?"  asked  the  minister. 

"  Sir,"  is  the  reply,  "  I  dare  not  mistrust  him,  nor 
would  I  if  I  might." 

She  tells  her  story  very  simply 
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"I  want,"  she  says,  "to  be  saved  in  the  way  in  which 
God  pleases.  I  love  Christ  because  he  first  loved  ine. 
I  can  never  think  of  his  love  to  sinners  without  won- 
dering how  it  can  be.  I  deserve  nothing  but  anger 
for  my  sins,  why  then  does  he  love  me  ?  My  heart  is 
evil,  why  then  does  he  love  me  ?  I  neither  pray  to 
him  nor  thank  him  as  I  ought,  why  then  such  love  for 
me?" 

Very  touching,  now,  are  her  expressions  of  anxiety 
for  her  mother's  soul  She  had  learned  the  worth  of 
her  own.  If  we  never  learn  it  elsewhere,  be  sure  we 
shall  learn  that  value  on  a  dying  bed,  and  Jane  cried  in 
anguish,  "  Oh,  mother !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of 
your  perishing  for  ever.  My  Lord  and  Saviour  has 
shown  me  my  own  sin  and  corruption ;  he  loved  me, 
and  gave  himself  for  me  ;  he  died  and  rose  again.  I 
want  to  praise  him  for  ever.  I  hope  to  see  him  in 
heaven,  but  I  want  to  see  you  there  too,  mother. 
There  is  no  salvation  for  sinners  like  you  and  me  but 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  He  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost;  he  will  save  all  that  come  to  him.  He 
waits  to  be  gracious;  cast  yourself  on  his  mercy." 

In  a  few  days  more  the  last  hour  was  come — Jane's 
Saviour  was  present  by  that  dying  bed. 

"  Where  is  your  hope  ?"  asked  the  kind  voice  of  the 
minister,  who  stood  beside  her. 

"  Christ,  there,"  she  said,  pointing  upward,  "  and 
Christ  here,"  pointing  to  her  heart. 

Yes,  Christ  is  not  an  absent  Saviour.  He  is  pre- 
sent with  his  people  in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  and,  as  soon  as  they  have  crossed  it,  he  is 
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ready  to  welcome  them  home.  And  now  the  strife  was 
nearly  over,  the  little  wasted  frame  was  worn  out,  and 
like  a  weary  child  she  lay  her  head  on  her  faithful 
friend's  shoulder,  and  gently  whispering,  "  My  soul  is 
saved ;  Christ  is  everything  to  me;  all  will  be  peace, 
peace,  peace,"  she  smiled  and  died.  From  the  poor 
tattered  chamber  the  cottager  went  home  to  Paradise. 

And  now  which  death-bed  scene  .appears  to  you  the 
more  lovely?  That  of  the  king,  with  his  attendant 
nobles,  monks,  and  priests,  but  no  glimpse  of  the 
Saviour  of  mankind — his  last  prayer  breathed  to  Mary, 
when  it  might  with  purpose  have  been  breathed  to 
Jesus  ;  or  the  poor,  unlettered  cottage  maiden,  whose 
soul  being  washed  in  the  Eedeemer's  blood  was  saved 
from  wrath  through  him,  and  absent  from  the  body 
was  present  with  the  Lord.  The  conqueror  gained  an 
earthly  kingdom,  indeed,  but  the  child  an  heavenly 
one.  His  was  a  pathway  of  earthly  glory,  her's  of 
hidden  humility  and  poverty,  but  the  end  how  full  of 
light  and  brightness !  The  Lord  was  her  light  and 
her  salvation. 

But,  remember,  many  fall  short  of  heaven  besides 
the  warrior,  the  rich,  or  the  worldly.  Children,  poor 
children  too,  fall  short  of  heaven  and  lose  their  souls, 
if  they  do  not  commit  the  keeping  of  them  to  Christ, 
if  they  do  not  believe  in  the  sacrifice  he  offered  on 
Calvary.  Many  things  hinder  the  soul's  salvation. 
Pride,  unbelief,  carelessness,  love  of  sin,  of  all  of  which 
you  will  say  "what  have  they  profited  me  if  I  have  lost 
my  soul?" 

Do  not  leave  the  work  until  it  is  too  late.     Do  not 
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put  off  until  death  comes  that  which  would  make  life 
so  happy  ;  but  go  to  Jesus,  as  Jane  the  young  cottager 
went.  He  who  saved  her  can  and  will,  if  you  ask  him, 
save  you,  for  his  blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin;  and  you 
will  say  whether  you  live  long,  or  die  as  she  died  in 
the  morning  of  life,  "All  is  well" 

Though  we  pass  through  tribulation, 

All  will  be  well ; 
Ours  is  such  a  full  salvation, 

All,  all  is  well. 

"We  expect  a  bright  to-morrow, 

All  will  be  well; 
Faith  can  sing  through  days  of  sorrow, 

All,  all  is  well. 

On  our  Father's  love  relying, 

Jesus  every  need  supplying, 
Or  in  living,  or  in  dying, 

All  must  be  well. 


DEATH  AND  LIFE. 


"  Christ  diect  tor  onr  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures :  And  he  was  rraried, 
and  rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures."—!  Cor.  xv.  3,  4. 

^E  are  all  of  us  able  to  understand  death.  Every 
grave-yard,  every  tolling  bell,  tells  us  that 
many  have  died.  We  see  it,  we  know  it,  and 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  we,  too, 
shall  die ;  but  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  of  the 
rising  again  from  the  dead,  is  one  not  so  easy  to  com- 
prehend, and  on  that  account,  perhaps,  less  thought  of, 
and  less  firmly  believed  in. 

It  is  so  wonderful :  That  pale,  marble,  senseless, 
powerless  body,  to  be  raised  again  in  life,  and  power,  and 
perfection,  seems  to  us  almost  impossible;  but,  remem- 
ber, it  is  no  less  true  than  that  we  shall  all  dm  Often 
as  many  of  us  say  the  words,  "  I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,"  but  little  meaning  do  too  many 
attach  to  the  truth  which  those  words  contain.  We 
sometimes  use  words  and  hear  truths,  till  we  get  so 
used  to  them  that  they  appear  to  lose  their  power  on 
our  hearts ;  but  suppose  now  you  heard  it  for  the  first 
time,  would  it  not  affect  you  very  differently?  Indeed 
I  think  it  would. 
There  was  once  an  African  king,  a  great  and  savage 
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warrior,  who  had  killed  his  thousands  in  the  Woody 
battle  field.  He  was  seated  one  day  amid  his  swarthy 
courtiers  making  arrows  and  spears  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  when  a  plain  man,  an  English  missionary,  whom 
he  had  seen  more  than  once  before,  stepped  up  to  the 
African  hero  and  began  to  speak  to  him  of  the  great 
subject  of  the  resurrection.  His  countenance  lighted 
up  as  the  missionary  told  him  he  had  news  to  tell  him, 
for  he  hoped  to  hear  of  some  feats  of  war,  or  the  de- 
struction of  some  unfriendly  tribes,  but  when  he  found 
the  subject  was  still  the  Saviour,  he  took  up  his  knife 
and  began  to  work  again,  humming  a  native  air  as  he 
did  so.  One  of  the  men  sitting  by  seemed  struck  at 
the  miracles  of  Christ  the  missionary  related,  and  said, 
"What  an  excellent  doctor  Jesus  must  have  been  to 
make  dead  men  live !"  This  led  to  further  instruction 
on  the  great  subject  of  raising  the  dead  at  the  last  day, 
and  the  monarch,  catching  the  idea,  started. 

"What,"  he  said,  "  what  are  these  words  about  ? 
The  dead  !  the  dead  arise1?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer,  "all  the  dead  shall  arise." 

"Will  iiy  father  arise?  and  will  all  the  slain  in  battle 
arise  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  and  come  to  judgment." 

"And  will  those  whose  bodies  have  been  left  to  waste 
and  to  wither  on  the  desert  plains,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds,  again  arise?"  he  asked,  triumphantly,  as  though 
he  had  at  last  fixed  the  missionary. 

"  Yes,  not  one  will  be  left  behind." 

Makaba,  for  that  was  the  king's  name,  then  turned 
to  Moffatt,  and  said,  "Father,  I  love  you  muck 
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The  words  of  your  mouth  are  sweet  as  honey,  but  the 
words  of  a  resurrection  are  too  great  to  be  heard.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  about  the  dead  rising.  The  dead  can- 
not arise.  The  dead  must  not  arise,"  and  raising  and 
uncovering  his  arm  which  had  been  strong  in  battle, 
and  shaking  his  hand  as  if  quivering  a  spear,  he  said, 
"I  have  slain  my  thousands,  and  shall  they  arise?" 

Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  mystery,  but  no  less  true  than 
wonderful.  We  shall  rise  again.  Christ  arose,  and 
because  he  rose  we  shall  rise  also.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this. 

First  of  all  then,  remember  this,  that  Christ 
really  died.  Look  at  the  different  portions  of  tho 
history  of  the  crucifixion.  While  he  yet  hung  on  the 
cross,  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  believed  secretly  on 
the  Saviour,  went  to  the  Koman  Governor  and  begged 
that  he  might  have  Christ's  body.  He  could  not  bear  to 
think  that  this  body  should  be  exposed  to  insult  from 
the  soldiers,  and  he  wished  to  lay  it  in  an  honourable 
grave,  as  we  all  wish  to  lay  the  bodies  of  those  we  love 
and  honour.  But  Pilate  hesitated;  he  would  first  be 
sure  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  so  he  sent  a  Eoman 
soldier,  who  had  faced  death  many  a  time,  to  see,  and 
he  declared  that  Jesus  was  not  only  dead  now,  but  must 
have  been  so  for  some  time.  So  sure  were  the  Jews  of 
this,  indeed,  that  though  they  broke  the  legs  of  the  two 
thieves,  they  broke  not  the  legs  of  Jesus,  of  whom  it 
had  been  foretold,  "A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken ;" 
but  a  soldier  who  passed  by  with  a  spear  thrust  it  into 
his  side,  and  this  act,  if  Jesus  had  had  one  spark  of  life 
left,  must  indeed  have  put  it  out. 
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.  And  then  came  the  burial.  "Wrapped  in  linen,  with 
spices  to  keep  the  body  from  corruption,  it  was  borne 
hastily  to  a  garden  close  by,  and  placed  in  the  new  tomb 
cut  out  of  a  rock,  which  Joseph,  who  was  a  rich  man, 
gladly  gave  for  the  purpose.  A  great  stone  was  placed 
at  the  door  of  the  grave,  and  Jesus  was  left  there  alone. 
Soon,  however,  the  men  who  had  crucified  him,  be- 
thought them  that  this  grave  ought  to  be  watched,  so 
they  sent  guards  to  sit  there  night  and  day,  until  the 
third  day  should  have  passed,  and  they  sealed  the 
stone,  so  that  if  it  were  broken  they  might  know  the 
grave  had  been  disturbed;  and  now,  thought  they, 
here  is  an  end  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Friday  passed  away,  and  Saturday,  which  was  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  and  the  sun  had  not  yet  risen  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
soldiers  as  they  sat  by  the  tomb,  thinking  that  their 
watch  was  now  nearly  over,  saw  a  bright  light  shooting 
suddenly  from  heaven,  and,  looking  up,  one  whose  face 
was  like  the  lightning  from  the  cloud,  whose  clothing 
was  white  as  snow  from  the  mountain  top,  touched  the 
heavy  stone  and  it  rolled  away.  How  they  trembled  ! 
those  stern,  iron-hearted  Eomans,  and  fell  down  in 
terror  at  the  sight,  and  while  they  lay  there,  Jesus 
walked  out  of  the  grave,  calm  and  dignified;  for  it  was 
his  resurrection  morn. 

Yes,  Christ  was  risen.  Slow  were  the  disciples  to 
believe  this.  Much  as  they  wished  it,  they  thought  it 
too  good  to  be  true.  Mary,  indeed,  knew  his  voice  and 
his  face;  but  her  rejoicing  story  that  the  Lord  had 
risen,  was  treated  as  an  idle  tale,  and  the  two  who  wore 
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walking  to  Enimaus  that  same  evening  spoke  of  their 
hopes  as  faded,  until  Jesus,  at  their  humble  meal,  made 
himself  known  to  them. 

Again,  at  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  when,  without  the 
opening  of  a  door,  the  Saviour  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
company,  and  showed  the  nail  marks  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  they  were  convinced  that  the  Lord  had  risen, 

And  yet  a  third  time,  after  another  week,  when 
gathered  together  in  that  same  upper  chamber,  Thomas 
being  with  them,  Jesus  stood  before  them.  His  pierced 
side  this  time  was  shown  to  the  one  who  doubted,  and 
he  doubting  no  longer  cried,  "My  Lord,  and  my  God!" 

Who,  after  this,  can  doubt  of  a  resurrection  1  Not 
more  wonderful  will  our  resurrection  be  than  that  of 
Jesus  has  been. 

There  was  a  little  child  who  was  called  to  part 
with  her  only  sister  and  dearest  friend.  They  had 
been  brought  up  together  and  never  parted  from 
infancy,  and  when  the  little  sister  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  bed  the  poor  child's  sorrow  knew  110 
bounds.  She  wept  and  would  not  be  comforted.  There 
were  very  few  around  the  child  who  could  comfort  her 
rightly.  She  was  told  that  if  she  were  good  she  would 
go  to  her  sister  when  she  died,  but  that  thought  did 
not  console  the  little  mourning  one.  There  was  the 
grave  to  enter  first,  and  meanwhile  she  was  very  lonely 
and  very  desolate.  Day  after  day  she  used  to  steal  to 
that  low  grave,  and  sitting  beside  it  would  mournfully 
wonder  on  that  mysterious  angel  of  death,  which  had 
taken  her  sister  Mary  away. 

An  old  man  who  was  often  in  the  churchyard, 
15 
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remarked  the  little  child,  and  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  poor  little  lamb,  she  is  sorrowing  as  those  who  have 
no  hope,"  so  he  talked  to  her  of  Christ  rising  from  the 
dead,  and  assured  her  that  her  sister  would  rise  again; 
but  she  could  not  understand,  and  seemed  even  to 
doubt.  "How  are  the  dead  raised?"  asked  the  child. 
He  showed  her  then  a  little  seed,  a  dry  shrivelled  seed 
it  looked,  and  then  placing  it  in  some  earth  in  his 
garden,  told  her  that  this  seed  now  sown  was  an  emblem 
of  her  sister.  She  must  wait  a  little,  and  then,  without 
thought  or  care  of  hers,  the  seed  would  rise  from  the 
earthy  bed,  just  as  the  sister  would  rise  from  the  grave. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  forgot  all  about  the  seed,  but 
not  the  sorrow. 

A  few  weeks  passed  and  her  old  friend  called  her  into 
his  garden ;  a  green  blade  had  appeared  where  the  seed 
had  been  buried,  and  she  smiled  and  understood  the 
lesson.  "The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  scarcely  more 
wonderful,"  she  said.  "  I  understand  neither ;  I  will 
believe  both."  And  she  took  comfort  now  in  the 
thought  of  a  resurrection. 

On  many  ancient  tombs,  even  carved  by  those  who 
had  never  heard  the  doctrine,  are  butterflies  proceeding 
from  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  as  though  some  dim  idea 
of  the  truth  had  entered  their  minds. 

"  How,"  once  said  a  poor  man,  "  can  any  one  doubt 
the  resurrection  Avho  knows  the  history  of  the  caterpillar 
and  butterfly  V  "  Look,"  he  would  say,  "  at  the  green, 
heaving,  sluggish  tiling,  crawling  on  a  leaf.  Soon  he 
spins  himself  a  coffin,  in  which  he  is  dissolved  into 
water,  or  some  half  transparent  fluid.  Nothing  will 
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remain  of  him.  He  shall  soon  be  gone  and  disappear, 
yet,  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  out  of  that  water 
shall  arise  a  glorious  butterfly,  its  wings  covered  with 
purple  and  gold,  like  the  Eastern  dove  of  which  David 
sings.  There  is  the  same  creature  transformed,  and 
there  is  the  resurrection." 

Think  much  on  these  things,  dear  children.  Had 
Christ  died  and  not  risen,  our  faith  would  have  been 
vain ;  but  because  he  died  and  rose  again,  we  shall  rise 
and  live  again,  and  those  who  believe  in  him  shall  be 
with  him  for  ever  in  his  glory.  The  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection, then,  you  must  not,  cannot  doubt.  The 
blessings  which  that  resurrection  obtains  we  will  con- 
sider in.  another  chapter. 

"  Our  flesh  he  took,  our  sins  he  bore, 

Himself  for  us  he  gave ; 
His  woes  were  ours,  and  we  with  him 
Were  buried  in  one  grave. 

"  With  him  we  rose,  with  him  we  live, 

With  him  we  sit  above ; 
With  him  for  ever  we  shall  share 
The  Father's  boundless  love." 


THE  GKEAT  GIFT. 


'It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter 
•will  not  come  unto  you." — John  xvi  7. 

read  in  our  last  chapter  the  history  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection,  and  we  have,  I  think, 
settled  it  in  our  minds  as  a  truth,  a  Bible 
truth,  that  the  dead  shall  be  raised.  Forty 
dajrs  did  Jesus  remain  among  his  disciples,  but  of  the 
history  of  those  few  precious  days  we  have  but  little 
record. 

To  the  disciples  at  Emniaus,  to  the  eleven  gathered 
in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  to  the  fishermen 
beside  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  when  again  they  knew  not 
that  it  was  the  Lord,  did  he  appear ;  but  the  last  scene 
of  his  life  on  earth  was  to  take  place  in  a  little 
village  about  two  miles  from  Jerusalem,  his  own 
beloved  village  of  Bethany.  Bethany,  where  the 
family  whom  he  loved  dwelt,  where  Lazarus  was 
buried ;  Bethany,  where  the  precious  ointment  was 
poured  on  his  head,  at  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper. 
.  To  Bethany  he  often  went  when  weary  of  the  life  of 
labour  at  Jerusalem.  He  was  sure  of  a  welcome  from 
Martha  and  Mary,  who  thought  no  honour  so  great 
as  that  of  entertaining  Jesus.  Yes,  Bethany  is  a  name 
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closely  associated  with  the  history  of  the  Savioiir,  and, 
although  little  is  now  left  there  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  earthly  shelter  of  the  Saviour  was,  the  traveller  loves 
to  stand  on  its  site,  and  though  he  may  not  accept  the 
stories  of  the  monks  who  profess  to  point  out  the  home 
of  Martha  and  Mary  and  the  tomb  of  Lazarus,  there  is 
enough  to  remind  him  still  of  the  path  which  Jesus 
trod.  There  is  Olivet  close  by,  where  he  prayed 
and  fasted,  and  here,  perhaps,  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  visitor  stands,  a  little  way  from  the  village,  might 
the  ascension  have  been  which  closed  the  Saviour's  life 
on  earth. 

The  promise  of  the  Comforter,  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  the  Father  was  to  send  to  the  disciples  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  had  yet  to  be  fulfilled ;  for  whilst  Jesus 
was  with  them  the  Comforter  was  not  to  come.  He 
must  first  go  away  and  ascend  to  heaven,  and  now  the 
hour  was  come  for  this. 

So  leading  them  away  from  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  his  death  and  agony,  they  walked  along 
until  they  came  to  Bethany,  and  then  looking  upon 
them  as  they  stood  around  him,  he  raised  his  hands 
and  uttered  the  farewell  blessing.  The  tones  of  his 
voice  had  scarcely  died  away  when  suddenly  he  was 
parted  from  them,  received  into  a  cloud,  and  borne 
away  to  heaven. 

What  a  solemn  hush  came  over  the  eleven  Apostles 
as,  kneeling  down,  we  read,  they  worshipped  him. 
Now  notice  this,  because  it  is  one  among  many  proofs 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  God.  The  disciples  worshipped 
Jesus.  Had  he  not  been  God  this  would  have  been 
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sinful  adoration ;  but  although  as  they  raised  their  long- 
ing eyes  to  heaven  with  the  words  of  praise  still  on 
their  lips,  two  heavenly  messengers  stood  by  their  side, 
we  read  no  reproof  in  their  tones.  They  merely 
reminded  them  of  a  second  coming  of  this  same  Jesus, 
who  should  once  more  come  again  on  the  clouds,  even  as 
he  had  just  ascended.  And  they  left  Olivet,  the  moun- 
tain of  so  many  wonders,  dearer,  far  dearer,  than  ever 
now,  and  with  half  tearful,  half  thankful  joy  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  bidden  them,  to  wait 
for  the  promised  Comforter,  to  wait  patiently  in  prayer 
and  faith  in  an  upper  room.  It  might  have  been  the 
same  in  which  the  last  supper  was  prepared,  where  they 
and  many  women,  the  mother  of  Jesus  among  the  num- 
ber, prayed  to  their  Father  in  heaven  and  to  Jesus  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  What  new  faith,  what  new  earnest- 
ness there  must  have  been  in  those  prayers,  Jesus,  their 
well-known,  much-loved  Saviour,  being  in  heaven  to 
hear  and  to  present  them  !  What  meaning  there  must 
have  been  in  those  precious  words  now  !  "  Hitherto 
have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  ask  and  ye  shall 
receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full."  The  Comforter  was 
coming ;  they  could  not  doubt  that.  All  things  which 
Jesus  had  promised  had  come  to  pass,  and  now  they 
would  wait  in  patience  for  that  heavenly  visitant.  It 
was  the  Holy  Spirit  which  they  expected.  It  was  not 
indeed  Jesus  that  should  come,  but  one  who  should  be 
all  to  them  that  Jesus  had  been,  and  more.  The  Com- 
forter was  never,  never  to  leave  them.  This  Jesus  had 
promised.  He  was  to  abide  with  them  for  ever.  And 
when  he  was  come  their  joy  was  to  be  full  It  is  of 
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this  Comforter,  of  this  coming  of  the  third  person  in 
the  Trinity,  that  I  am  now  about  to  tell  you. 

You  cannot  understand  every  part  of  the  doctrine, 
but  you  are  to  receive  it.  You  could  not  understand 
the  resurrection,  but  you  are  to  believe  it.  Great  is 
the  mystery  of  godliness.  St.  Paul  confesses  this,  but 
he  still  believed  with  firm  unshaken  faith,  and  so  must 
you.  The  apostles  and  disciples  then  believed  in  the 
promise  and  waited  for  it.  They  did  not  wait  long, 
but,  mark,  while  they  waited  they  prayed. 

And  now,  what  are  these  signs  of  festivity  in  the  old 
city  of  Jerusalem  ?  Every  Jewish  child  would  have 
told  you  that  it  was  a  great  day  with  them  there. 
Streams  of  people  were  coming  into  the  town  from  all 
quarters,  flocking  earnestly  in,  as  though  fearing  to  be 
too  late.  Not  only  Jerusalem  Jews  pressed  to  the 
temple,  but  people  of  other  countries.  There  were  the 
Egyptian  Jews,  their  travel  stained  dresses  showing 
that  they  had  come  from  afar,  the  Arabians  and  the 
Cretes,  the  Medes,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Elamites, 
who  dwell  in  Persia,  Judeans  and  Cappadocians,  and 
many  others  not  speaking  the  language  of  the  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  indeed,  but  different  tongues  unknown  to 
them,  except  through  interpreters.  The  temple  was 
the  great  object  of  attraction,  and  every  family  bore 
something  thither.  Loaves  were  seen  in  abundance, 
two  loaves  for  each  family  being  carried  to  the  house 
of  God.  Young  lambs,  too,  were  led  there;  seven 
lambs,  one  calf,  and  two  rams  for  each  household, 
besides  two  lambs  for  a  peace-offering,  and  a  goat 
for  a  sin  offering.  The  reason  of  all  this  was,  that 
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it  was  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  Passover.  There  were  two  things  to  be  celebrated 
by  this  feast.  The  giving  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  Israelites  came  from 
Egypt,  and  the  first-fruits  of  wheat  harvest,  which  at 
this  time  was  completed.  The  season,  with  us,  called 
Whitsuntide,  celebrates  this  day  of  Pentecost,  and  is 
fifty  days  after  Easter,  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion. The  word  whit  refers  to  the  white  garments  in 
which  formerly  those  baptized  at  this  season,  and  who 
were  very  numerous,  used  generally  to  be  clad. 

After  the  ascension,  the  apostles  waited  for  the 
coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  whilst  the  streets 
teemed  with  the  crowds  of  eager  and  busy  wor- 
shippers flocking  to  the  temple,  the  disciples,  who 
knew  that  their  sacrifice  for  sin  had  been  offered  on 
Calvary,  and  their  peace  made  with  God,  needed  not  to 
join  the  band,  but  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one 
place.  It  was  nine  in  the  morning,  the  Bible  says  the 
third  hour  of  the  day,  but  you  must  remember  that 
the  Hebrews  did  not  divide  the  day  and  night  into 
hours,  but  parts.  The  night  was  divided  into  watches, 
and  the  day  into  quarters.  The  first  beginning  at  six 
o'clock  and  continuing  till  nine  was  called,  generally, 
the  third  hour,  and  was  one  of  the  hours  set  apart  for 
prayer.  Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  in  the  disciples' 
house,  like  a  rushing  mighty  wind,  which  came  from 
heaven  and  filled  the  whole  dwelling,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  appeared  among  them  tongues  of  fire,  parted 
or  cloven,  which  rested  on  each. 

This  was  the  sign  which  God  was  pleased  to  give  of 
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the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  at  once  they  began 
to  speak  in  different  languages,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance.  They  had  already  received  the  commission 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  now  in  this 
wonderful  manner  the  power  to  preach  it  in  different 
tongues  was  given,  and  they  knew  by  this,  as  well  as  by 
the  tongues  of  fire,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  promised 
Comforter,  was  come  indeed.  The  news  soon  spread 
of  the  marvellous  events  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  disciples'  house,  and  many  of  the  strange  Jews, 
whom  the  Pentecostal  feast  had  gathered  together, 
were  astonished  as  they  heard  that  these  men,  who  for 
the  most  part  were  unlearned  and  poor,  only  humble 
fishermen  could,  indeed,  speak  the  language  of  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,  and  Persia.  "  Strange,"  said  they,  "  for 
are  they  not  Galileans  ?"  It  is  true  Luke  was  a  learned 
man  and  a  physician  ;  but  such  a  sudden  acquirement 
at  the  advanced  age  of  the  apostles  was  a  miracle. 

So  thought  some,  but  not  all  Other  Jews,  probably 
of  Jerusalem,  mocked  and  said,  "They  were  full  of 
new  wine;"  but  Peter  rose  and  denied  the  accusation. 
He  had  lost  all  his  fear  now  of  seeming  to  belong  to 
Jesus.  He  had  bitterly  mourned  his  denial,  and  now 
stood  up  and  declared  that  this  gift  of  language  was 
but  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's  prophecy :  "  I  will  pour 
out  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophecy."  His  sermon  was  full  of 
earnestness  and  zeal,  and  after  alluding  briefly  to  the 
late  event  on  Calvary,  and  the  glorious  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  he  said  with  holy  triumph,  "  This  Jesus 
hath  God  raised  up.  Therefore,  being  by  the  right 
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hand  of  God,  exalted,  and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
forth  this  which  ye  now  see  and  hear."  The  Spirit  was 
indeed  come  to  many  a  heart  beside  the  apostles  that 
day.  He  came  as  the  convincer  of  sin,  and  beware  how 
you  even  try  to  get  rid  of  a  sense  and  feeling  of  sin,  for  it 
is  the  first  work  of  God  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  people  that 
listened  to  Peter  were  pricked  in  the  heart  and  cried, 
"  What  must  we  do  ?"  The  answer  is  a  very  plain  one, 
"  Eepent  (or  change  your  minds)  and  be  baptized  every 
one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  •"  and  three 
thousand  believed  and  were  baptized. 

Of  the  many  offices  of  this  blessed  Spirit  we  may 
speak  at  another  tune.  The  one  great  truth  I  want  to 
impress  on  you  now  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God. 
The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God — not  three  Gods,  but  one  God ;  each 
person  in  the  Trinity  being  equal,  and  each  requiring 
equally  your  faith  and  worship.  Now,  I  donot  say  reason 
on  this,  because  God  does  not  say  so ;  but  believe  it, 
because  God  does  bid  you.  Let  your  earnest  prayer 
be,  therefore,  that  for  Christ's  sake,  God  would  send 
you  his  Holy  Spirit,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
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"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  &c."— Gal.  v.  22. 

i|jfrf  HEBE  is  one  great  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
rlfT  I  must  now  try  and  show  you.  Among  its  many 
hjjlg  offices,  that  of  sanctification,  or  making  holy,  is 
§S§  very  important. 

When  you  believe  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners, and  your  Saviour,  and  take  hold  of  him,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand  of  faith,  you  are  justified  in  God's  sight ; 
but  there  is  something  more  which,  in  the  work  of 
redemption,  God  had  in  view.  He  would  have  you 
sanctified  or  set  apart  for  his  service  and  made  holy. 
Justification  is  obtained  through  Christ's  work  for  you, 
and  is  complete  at  once,  so  soon  indeed  as  you  believe 
you  are  justified  and  saved ;  but  sanctification  or 
making  holy  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  you,  and  is 
constant  and  progressive.  The  Spirit  of  God  when  he 
enters  the  heart  of  man  finds  a  sad  state  of  things  there. 

It  is  like  a  neglected  garden;  your  sins  are  like 
the  weeds  which  it  contains.  God  the  Holy  Spirit 
comes  to  make  that  garden  as  a  beautiful  flower  border, 
in  which  there  shall  be  no  weeds  of  disobedience  or 
unbelief  to  choke  up  the  flowers  of  love  and  obedience, 
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but  that  it  may  yield  fruits  of  holiness  and  peace. 
Gardens,  however  beautifully  laid  out,  need  care,  labour, 
and  water ;  and  the  gardener  has  much  to  do  to  keep 
under  weeds,  which  are  the  natural  produce  of  the 
soil.  So  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  is  like  that  of  the 
careful  husbandman  in  the  field  or  garden.  He  finds  in 
the  human  heart,  where  he  condescends  to  dwell,  that 
here  a  weed  and  there  a  thistle  will  constantly  be 
peeping  out,  and  without  his  loving  hand  would  mar 
the  beautiful  fruits  which  he  would  present  before 
God  at  last. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  natural  plants  of  the 
heart's  soil.  There  is  idolatry  among  the  list. 
Idolatry,  you  say  !  Surely  I  never  worshipped  idols  ? 
Wait  a  moment.  What  says  the  Bible?  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  might ;"  that 
is  to  say,  you  are  to  love  him  beyond  everything. 
Him  first,  him  last.  If  you  do  not  thus  love  him,  you 
are  guilty  at  least  of  ungodliness,  of  setting  up  other 
gods  beside  him.  For  you  can  love ;  your  heart  was 
made  to  love.  Just  compare  your  love  to  God  with 
your  love  to  your  father.  You  do  not  weary  of  his 
presence — there  is  nothing  to  you  so  precious  as  to  sit 
and  listen  to  his  voice.  The  father's  words  are  words 
of  great  price.  So  it  ought  to  be ;  but  there  is  one  who 
demands  greater  honour  than  your  father,  even  our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven.  But,  alas !  there  are 
other  idols  in  this  world  beside  the  father. 

There  is  the  idol  of  self.  Yes,  it  is  even  so.  Self  is 
an  idol  which  the  natural  heart  of  man  worships.  Do 
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you  doubt  it  1  I  think  I  can  prove  it  to  you.  What 
is  the  object  of  your  greatest,  tenderest  thought? 
When  you"  awake  in  the  morning,  do  your  thoughts 
run  like  these  ?  "  Another  day  has  dawned  upon  me, 
another  opportunity  of  serving  God ;  how  little  I  can 
do  for  him  who  has  done  so  much  for  me.  Another 
day  is  come.  Let  me  ask  God  for  grace  to  comfort 
some  sorrow  to  day,  to  help  some  needy  person,  to  give 
up  some  selfish  gratification,  to  prevent  some  evil 
thing.  Another  day  nearer  heaven  ;  oh,  how  much 
do  I  owe  my  Saviour  1  what  can,  what  shall  I  render 
to  him?  What  can  I  give  up  that  is  displeasing? 
what  can  I  deny  myself  for  his  dear  sake  ?" 

Or  do  your  thoughts  run  thus : — "  Another  day. 
Oh  dear !  there  are  so  many  things  to  do  which  I  don't 
like.  There  are  my  lessons ;  I  will  try  how  quickly 
I  can  get  over  them.  I  hope  my  mother  wont  send 
me  any  errand  to-day  ;  I  don't  like  running  errands. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  be  wanted  to  hold  baby  when 
nurse  is  at  dinner  ;  I  don't  like  nursing.  I  shall  buy 
myself  that  nice  amusing  book  with  my  half-crown 
which  I  have  wanted  so  long.  They  will  be  asking 
me  for  money,  I  dare  say,  for  the  poor  people  in  India, 
but  I  cannot  give  anything,  I  have  so  little  money.  Oh 
that  I  were  grown  up,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
please  myself !"  Now,  ask  yourselves,  dear  children, 
which  is  the  natural  way  of  thinking,  and  if  you  give 
an  honest  answer,  I  think  you  will  say  that  idolatry 
of  self  is  certainly  one  of  your  heart's  weeds. 

Then  there  is  another  weed,-  a  common  product  of 
the  natural  heart — Hatred.  Hatred  ?  you  say.  I  don't 
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think  that  I  hate  any  one ;  indeed  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  Stay,  do  not  be  too  sure.  What  is  hatred  ? 
Cain  hated  Abel,  but  what  caused  that  hatred?  I 
think  it  was  envy.  I  believe  that  hatred  is  envy's 
child.  Esau  hated  Jacob,  but  he  envied  him  first. 
Joseph's  brothers  envied  him,  and  hatred  followed. 
So  if  you  begin  to  envy,  you  will  be  almost  sure  to 
end  by  hating.  God  tells  us  that  we  must  not  covet, 
and  he  who  gave  this  command  from  Sinai  knew  well 
how  the  coveting  of  our  neighbour's  house  might  end 
in  our  taking  our  neighbour's  life.  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  coveted  his  neighbour's  wife, 
and  to  gain  her  for  his  own  he  caused  that  neighbour's 
death.  I  fear  a  very  little  child  may  early  learn  that 
lesson  of  Satan — hatred. 

Then  there  is  the  evil  of  variance.  (Quarrelling  is 
no  uncommon  sin  in  our  nurseries  and  families.  A 
little  contradiction,  a  little  disappointment  will  cause 
it,  and  set  brothers  and  sisters,  who  ought  to  live  in 
peace,  disputing  and  arguing  for  their  right.  And  so 
with  emulations.  Which  of  us  shall  be  first  and 
greatest ;  which  shall  be  the  best  thought  of,  the  most 
praised,  the  most  favoured  ;  which  shall  be  the  most 
loved  is  the  emulation  which  too  often  hinders 
brotherly  love.  Then  comes  wrath  and  strife.  Angei 
against  a  brother  or  a  sister,  passionate  words,  angry 
reproaches,  bitter,  cruel  taunts,  loud  revengeful  tones, 
of  which  the  apostle  says  they  which  do  such  things 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Thus  the  Holy  Spirit  finds  the  soul  of  the  man  or 
the  child  when  he  comes  to  abide  there,  and  his  will  it 
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is  to  make  the  heart  holy,  which  by  nature  is  so 
unholy.  He  would  make  your  heart,  dear  child,  fit 
for  heaven ;  and  for  this  end  you  must  be  holy.  There 
is  no  idolatry  in  heaven.  All  worship,  whether  of 
angels,  of  fellow  men,  or  of  self,  is  banished  from  that 
pure  and  holy  place,  for  God  is  there,  Christ  is  there, 
and  to  him  alone  every  knee  shall  bow.  The  song 
which  they  shall  sing  there  is  a  song  of  praise  to  him 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne  and  to  the  Lamb  for  ever. 
There  is  no  hatred  there.  Hatred  !  where  God,  whose 
name  is  love,  dwells  ?  Hatred !  where  Jesus,  who 
loved  us  so  as  to  die  for  us,  walks  amidst  his  holy  and 
redeemed  people,  whose  sins  are  washed  away  in  his 
own  blood  ?  Impossible.  There  are  no  hatred,  nor 
variance,  nor  emulations,  nor  envying  there. 

A  man  who  dies  in  a  state  of  envy  or  hatred  would 
not  be  happy  in  heaven.  If  we  are  not  sanctified  or 
made  holy  on  earth,  heaven  would  be  no  joy  to  us. 
Remember  this.  There  must  be  a  beginning  of 
heaven's  joys  on  earth,  and  it  is  here  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  must  begin  the  work  of  peace  and  joy. 

And  now  turn  to  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  See  the 
great  change  which  sanctification  makes.  There  is  love 
in  the  heart,  not  self-love,  but  God-love.  "We  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us.  God's  love  to  us  touches 
a  spring,  and  we  love  him,  and  cannot  help  it.  We 
see  Jesus  on  the  cross,  bleeding,  suffering,  dying,  and, 
as  we  hear  his  cry,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  we  ask  ourselves,  "for  whom  is  that 
man  of  sorrows  bleeding,  for  whom  is  he  dying?" 
For  some  dear  friend  1  Some  faithful  servant  ?  No. 
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The  Bible  says  Christ  died  for  sinners.  Thus  the  first 
fruit  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  is  love,  that  love  to  God 
who  sent  his  Son,  love  to  the  Son  who  came,  love  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  and  love  to  man  ;  for 
how  can  we  cherish  unkindness  to  one  for  whom 
Christ  died,  a  fellow-sinner  washed  in  the  same  blood, 
redeemed  by  the  same  precious,  sinless  Lamb  ? 

Joy  is  next  on  the  list,  calm,  cheerful  joy,  settled 
joy,  not  fitful  mirth.  Do  you  ask  what  kind  of  joy  it 
is  ?  Look  at  that  prisoner,  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  yonder  gloomy  jail  But  yesterday  he  was  a 
chained  criminal  under  sentence  of  death.  To-day  he 
has  been  declared  not  guilty,  and  his  chains  are  taken 
off,  and  he  is  set  free.  The  blue  sky  above  never 
looked  so  blue  as  now,  the  summer  air  never  surely 
was  so  sweet  as  to-day.  Every  bird,  every  leaf,  every 
flower  seems  to  bear  a  message  to  him — he  is  free, 
quite  free — acquitted — declared  innocent.  There,  not 
many  miles  off,  is  his  peaceful  cottage,  his  home  which 
he  thought  he  should  never  see  again.  Such  love, 
such  welcome  awaits  him  there,  such  greetings  from 
wife  and  children's  voices.  The  captive's  sorrow  is 
forgotten  in  the  free  man's  joy.  So  with  the  sinner 
saved  by  Jesus,  with  him  who  is  made  free  by  the 
truth.  He  has  left  the  prison-house,  his  old  nature, 
his  old  master — Satan.  Those  sins — the  chains  which 
fettered  him — are  shaken  off;  he  is  free.  The  ransom 
has  been  paid,  Christ  has  rescued  him.  His  joy  no 
man  can  take  from  him.  The  Comforter's  mission, 
then,  is  one  of  joy. 

And  peace,  too,  is  mentioned  as  another  fruit.     Oh 
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what  a  word  is  peace  !  It  is  so  musical,  so  beautiful 
in  our  own  language,  its  very  name  seems  to  bring 
before  us  pictures  of  Mm  who  is  our  Peace.  It  was  a 
word  our  Saviour  often  used.  "  Peace  be  unto  you." 
"  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  Peace  is  never  so  truly 
felt  as  when  in  contrast  with  tumult  and  disturbance. 
The  calm  of  the  blue  sea  never  seems  so  lovely  and 
perfect  as  just  after  a  storm.  Until  our  peace  was 
made  with  God,  what  fears,  what  doubts,  what  tumults 
in  our  souls ;  but  then  came  Jesus  and  said,  "  I  have 
paid  the  debt.  I  have  redeemed  you.  You  are  mine." 
And  then  peace  comes  at  once,  a  calm,  holy  feeling, 
beautiful  as  an  infant's  first  sleep ;  it  is  the  peace  of 
God.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  then  is  peace. 

There  is  longsuffering,  too.  A  beautiful  fruit  is 
that  of  the  Spirit's  work.  There  are  fruits  which  the 
soil  of  the  natural  heart  produces,  which  have  some 
likeness  to  the  renewed  heart.  There  are  some  disposi- 
tions naturally  kind,  and  gentle,  and  loving,  but  long- 
suffering  is  the  especial  mark  of  God's  children.  How 
can  those  who  feel  the  greatness  of  their  debt  to  God, 
the  love  of  him  who  paid  it,  be  impatient  of  injuries, 
unwilling  to  forgive  ?  What  can  I  have  to  bear,  com- 
pared with  all  he  bore  for  me  1  Depend  upon  it,  if 
we  do  not  forgive,  there  is  great  doubt  if  we  have 
ever  truly  repented  and  been  forgiven. 

And  now,  as  you  look  through  this  list  of  the  Spirit's 
fruits,  ask  yourselves  sincerely,  Do  I  bear  these  fruits  ? 
If  not,  read  this  text  very  solemnly,  and  read  it  as 
addressed  to  you,  "  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  he  is  none  of  his." 
16 
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"Search  the  Script ures."— John  v.  39. 

EEO  is  it  that  tells  us  to  search  the  Scriptures  ? 
Not  an  apostle,  nor  prophet,  but  Christ 
himself.  Jesus  it  is  who  says  to  us,  "  Search 
the  Scriptures."  The  value  of  the  Bible  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  book,  and  if  you  ask  why,  I 
answer  because  of  the  author.  God  is  the  author  of 
the  Bible.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  revelation  of 
God's  will  to  man,  the  unveiling  of  his  will  and 
character.  Take  away  the  Bible,  and  what  do  you 
know  of  God  ?  His  works  may  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  God,  but  they  will  never  tell  what  God  is.  Yet  the 
time  was  when  there  was  no  such  revelation.  Two 
thousand  five  hundred  years  passed  after  the  creation 
of  the  world,  and  there  was  as  yet  no  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  to  tell  man  of  the  creation,  the  fall,  and  the 
promise  of  Jesus.  God  then  spoke  to  some  of  his 
servants  from  heaven,  and  made  known  his  will 
through  them ;  but  there  were  no  records  of  that  will, 
as  now,  and  not  until  the  time  of  Moses  was  the  won- 
derful history  of  the  world's  creation  penned.  The 
beautiful  story  of  Abraham's  faith  and  of  Joseph's  cap- 
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tivity  were  not  then  known  to  the  people,  nor  had  the 
law  from  Sinai  yet  been  given. 

It  would  indeed  take  too  long  to  give  you  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  book,  and  I  must  therefore  con- 
tent myself  by  simply  sketching  out  the  circum- 
stances of  its  composition,  leading  you,  if  possible,  to 
prize  more  than  you  ever  have  prized  before  the  Word 
of  the  living  God. 

Moses  wrote  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible, 
probably,  during  the  long  forty  years  of  his  wilderness 
life.  But  how  did  he  write  them?  He  could  not 
know  all  that  had  happened  during  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  years  of  the  world's  existence,  unless  he 
Avere  told,  and  who  could  tell  him  that  which  was  from 
the  beginning?  God  only  could  tell.  God  gave 
Moses  the  thoughts,  and  Moses  penned  them  down. 
So  with  those  who  followed  Moses.  "Holy  men  of  old 
wrote  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
does  not  make  the  Bible  their  work,  but  God's  work. 
Just  as  if  you  were  to  wish  to  send  a  letter  to  some 
friend  at  a  distance,  and  asked  your  mamma  to  write  it, 
telling  her  what  to  say.  The  letter  would  be  yours  as 
truly  as  if  you  had  written  it,  because  the  thoughts 
would  be  yours.  So  the  Bible  is  God's  book ;  its  words, 
its  thoughts,  are  God's. 

The  beginning  of  the  wonderful  intercourse  of  God 
with  Moses  took  place  when  he  was  keeping  sheep  at 
Horeb  ;  and  looking  round,  he  saw  the  burning  bush, 
and  heard  the  voice  proceeding  from  it — the  voice  of 
God.  Then  followed  the  long  rebellion  of  Pharaoh, 
when  Moses  interposed  between  him  and  God;  then 
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the  awful  scenes  at  Sinai,  and  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  The  account  of  the  death  of  the  faithful 
leader,  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of  promise  is 
probably  added  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
by  his  successor,  Joshua.  « 

The  remainder  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
thirty-four  in  number,  were  written  at  different  times, 
by  leaders,  prophets  priests,  and  kings  of  Israel,  and 
these  books  took  altogether  one  thousand  six  hundred 
years  to  write. 

But  w«  have  something  more  than  the  Jews  pos- 
sessed. We  have  the  history  of  him  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrote  as  the  Saviour  who  was  to 
come — we  have  the  record  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus.  After  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  inspired  by  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
wrote  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Saviour's  life  and 
ministry  here  below — his  precious  words  of  love,  and 
counsel,  and  wisdom.  Then  Luke  wrote  the  Acts, 
an  account  of  the  missionary  travels  of  the  apostles. 
Paul  wrote  fourteen  letters,  epistles  as  they  are  called, 
to  the  churches  he  had  founded,  and  James,  Peter, 
Jude,  and  John  added  theirs  to  the  New  Testament 
canon,  or  rule  of  faith.  How  dear  to  all  who  loved  the 
Saviour  were  these  words  of  inspiration — how  anxious 
were  all  to  possess  them.  Rare,  indeed,  must  copies 
have  been,  for  there  was  neither  paper  nor  printing  in 
those  days;  but  it  is  probable  that  every  church  pos- 
sessed the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
manuscript ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  our  Saviour's 
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death,  the  New  Testament  was  collected  into  a  volume, 
and  read  in  every  Christian  assembly. 

But  soon  heresies,  or  errors  contrary  to  the  teaching 
of  fcthe  apostles,  crept  in.  Satan  saw  that  those  who 
loved  the  Bible  would  not  be  his  faithful  servants,  so 
he  turned  the  hearts  of  kings  and  rulers  against  the 
written  Word. 

Heresies  at  first  meant  errors  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  inspired  apostles ;  but  when  inspiratior 
ceased  in  the  church,  and  the  Bible  became  the  onlj 
rule  of  faith,  heresies  meant  error  contrary  to  that 
Word. 

The  persecutions  which  Christ  foretold  came  to  pass. 
The  Romans  were  for  rooting  out  Christianity  where- 
ever  it  Avas  found,  and  wherever  their  empire  extended. 
Among  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  Word  were  the 
Emperor  Severus  in  203,  and  Decius  in  250,  and 
Dioclesian  in  303.  The  vast  number  who  suffered  for 
Christ  in  these  and  other  persecutions  has  never  been 
reckoned  by  man  ;  but  Jesus,  who  said,  "  Whosoever 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also 
before  my  father  which  is  in  heaven,"  marked  every 
one  who  confessed  him,  and  the  name  of  every  man 
or  child  in  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  is  a  name  dear 
to  Christ. 

Yes,  children  suffered  for  their  love  of  Bible  truth. 
There  was  a  boy  named  Cyril  at  Cassarea,  in  Cappa- 
tiocia,  whom  neither  blows  nor  threats  could .  prevent 
praying  to  Jesus  Christ  continually.  His  father 
turned  him  out  of  doors,  and  brought  him  before  a 
judge,  who  tried  to  persuade  him  to  worship  Jupiter. 
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"  No,"  said  the  child,  "  God  will  receive  me.  I  am 
not  sorry  I  have  been  turned  out  of  our  house ;  I  shall 
have  a  better  mansion ;  I  fear  not  death."  Nor  did 
he,  for  when  he  saw  the  fire,  he-,  fainted  not.  "  Your 
fire  and  your  sword  are  nought  to*  me,"  he  said;  "I 
go  to  a  better  house,  and  to  more  excellent  riches," 
and  so  he  died.  Cords  were  often  put  round  the 
necks  of  Christians,  and  they  were  dragged  as  sacrifices 
to  the  temples  of  heathen  gods  ;  God  strengthened  his 
people  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  Emperors  gave  orders 
to  burn  the  Christian's  books  in  vain;  God's  truth 
was  imperishable. 

In  one  Roman  province  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Christians  perished,  sometimes  one  hundred 
in  a  day.  During  the  frightful  persecution  of  Dio- 
clesian,  which  lasted  ten  years,  companies  of  fifties 
were  driven  into  the  sea,  and  three  hundred  suffocated 
in  a  lime  kiln.  Swords,  red  hot  chairs,  racking 
wheels,  did  Pagan  Rome  invent;  but  the  Christians 
remained  faithful  to  the  Bible.  "  Why  not  give  up 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  emperor  forbids  them?"  it  was 
once  said  to  a  martyr  in  Sicily.  "Because  I  am  a 
Christian,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  Life  eternal  is  in  them. 
He  who  gives  them  up  loses  life  eternal"  So  died 
many  a  martyr ;  and  Satan,  weary  of  these  efforts,  tried 
another  scheme,  to  get  rid  of  the  Bible  itself. 

Pagan  Rome  became  Papal  Rome.  I  cannot  here 
give  you  a  history  of  Popery.  The  word,  as  perhaps 
you  have  learned,  takes  its  name  from  the  Italian 
papa,  meaning  father,  and  is  given  to  the  Bishop  01 
Rome  only.  He  is  the  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  its  province, 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  The  whole  church 
looks  up  to  the  pope,  and  he  and  his  bishops  and 
priests  are  to  them  what  the  Bible  should  be.  To 
Acknowledge  the  right  of  the  church,  and  of  the 
teachers  of  the  church,  alone  to  explain  the  Word 
of  God,  is  the  duty  on  which  Home  insists.  What- 
ever Popery  is,  its  grand  danger  and  the  grand  injury 
to  man  is  this,  it  takes  away  from  the  people  the 
free  use  of  the  Bible. 

N"o  wonder,  then,  that  men  began  to  forget  God, 
when  all  that  they  could  really  know  of  him  was  what 
priests,  as  liable  as  themselves  to  err,  chose  to  tell 
them.  No  wonder  that  all  sorts  of  errors  came,  such  as 
image  worship,  saint  worship,  and  relic  worship.  Eternal 
life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Son, 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  added  to  this,  "Pay  money 
to  the  monasteries  and  abbeys,  fast,  go  long  pil- 
grimages, be  scourged,  walk  barefoot,  leave  the  world 
and  live  in  monasteries ;  in  fact  be  worthy,  and  try  by 
good  works  to  gain  God's  favour :"  so  taught  the  priests. 

And  then  darkness  and  sorrow  fell  over  the  lands 
where  the  Bible  was  a  hidden  book.  And  how  fared 
it  with  England  ?  I  will  tell  you.  In  the  seventh 
century  she,  too,  fell  under  the  pope's  power,  and  the 
Bible  was  little  known  in  our  country.  There  was, 
indeed,  a  good  old  monk  at  Jarrow,  in  Durham,  who 
understood  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  his  name  was  Bede, 
and  his  most  earnest  desire  was  to  translate  part  of  the 
Gospel  into  English,  or  rather  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
tongue  spoken  by  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  he  died 
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just  as  he  finished  the  last  verse  of  John.  But  Bede 
being  dead,  there  were  few  like  him  remaining.  It  is 
true,  that  in  some  of  the  abbeys  monks  laboured  at 
their  copying  work,  but  still  Bibles  were  rare,  and 
meanwhile  our  English  countrymen  were  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge.  Then  rose  Wicliffe,  our 
fine,  bold  reformer,  the  great  work  of  whose  life  it 
was  to  translate  the  Bible  into  English  for  the  people. 
He  did  not  die.  a  martyr's  death,  although  exposed 
to  constant  danger.  He  might  be  said  to  have  lived 
a  martyr's  life,  indeed,  but  he  died  peacefully  in  his 
own  parish  of  Lutterworth,  and,  although  twenty-four 
years  after,  his  body  was  taken  from  its  grave  and 
burned,  and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  river  Swift,  his 
work — his  English  Bible — remained,  and  the  seed  of 
truth  which  he  sowed  bore  abundant  fruit.  Seventy 
years  had  to  pass  before  printing  was  invented,  and 
in  his  time  the  price  of  a  Bible  written  in  manuscript, 
the  very  same  Bible  which  you  may  buy  for  a  shilling, 
cost  then  thirty  pounds,  an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
But  when  printing  was  adopted,  how  terrified  were 
the  priests  of  that  day,  and  well  they  might  fear. 
"  Unless  we  root  printing  out,  it  will  root  us  out," 
they  said,  and  they  were  right.  Once  give  the  people 
the  Bible,  and  they  would  have  no  more  to  do  with 
Popery.  Still  there  was  no  printed  Bible  in  English, 
and  for  whom  did  that  work  remain  ?  We  shall  see. 
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"  Take  the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  Oe 
Word  of  God."-  Ephesians  vl  17. 

efjT  was  in  the  reign  of  our  eighth  Henry,  a  man  of 
"ft  some  learning  but  of  great  wickedness,  who  loved 
ojp  pleasure  and  sin  rather  than  God,  that  the  reforma- 
e$s  tion  of  the  religion  of  England  began ;  but  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  to  no  man,  do  we  owe  this.  A 
Dutch  scholar,  named  Erasmus,  had  already  translated 
and  printed  the  'New  Testament  in  the  original  Greek 
language.  This  was  one  step,  but  only  learned  men 
like  Erasmus  could  read  Greek.  "What  provision  was 
there  for  the  unlearned  and  for  the  children  1  There 
was  no  Bible  for  these.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  Wiclifie  had  translated  the  Bible  seventy 
years  previously,  the  great  opposition  which  it  had 
encountered  was  so  great,  that  to  possess  a  copy  was 
deemed  a  great  crime.  Many  copies  had  been  burned, 
and  others  were  now  so  extremely  scarce  in  manuscript 
that  the  land  might  be  almost  said  to  be  without  the 
Bible.  "Well,  God  had  chosen  some  one  to  give  this  to 
them,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  honoured  man. 
In  a  beautiful  valley  of  Gloucestershire,  where  the 
winding  Severn  flows  between  green,  and  verdant 
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banks,  about  a  year  after  Luther  the  great  German 
reformer  was  born,  and  Zwingle  the  Swiss,  William 
Tyndale  first  saw  the  light.  His  parents  sent  him. 
early  to  Oxford,  where  he  learned  grammar  and  philo- 
sophy in  the  school  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  made 
rapid  progress  in  languages.  Delighted  was  he  when 
he  could  read  the  much-talked-of  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus.  First  he  only  cared  for  it  as  the  work  of  the 
Rotterdam  scholar,  but  soon  he  valued  it  as  the  Word 
of  God,  the  record  of  Jesus  Christ.  Not 'content  with 
enjoying  the  truth  himself,  he  gathered  others  around 
him,  and  read  the  precious  Gospel  to  his  fellow-students, 
until  the  monks  took  fright,  especially  when  the  young 
scholars  began  to  declare  that  no  priest  could  pardon 
sin,  but  Christ. 

Children,  you  hear  those  words  now  in  the  peaceful 
churches  and  chapels  of  your  country  without  fear  or 
danger,  but  in  the  time  of  King  Harry  it  was  far 
different.  While  Tyndale  preached  at  Oxford,  a  poor 
man,  who  declared  the  same  truth  at  Windsor,  was 
burned  to  death,  and  little  children,  on  confessing  that 
they  had  learned  the  Lord's  Prayer,  creed,  and  com- 
mandments in  English,  were  told  by  an  angry  friar 
that,  unless  they  wished  to  be  burned,  they  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  these  things  in  their  native  tongue. 

Tyndale,  however,  left  Oxford  resolute  on  one  great 
work,  which,  in  God's  strength,  he  would  perform.  It 
was  this,  to  give  not  the  Lord's  prayer  and  command- 
ments alone  in  English  to  his  country,  but  the  whole 
printed  English  Bible.  What  a  resolve  !  how  worthy 
of  one  whom  the  truth  had  made  free !  What  courage 
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in  the  field  of  battle  so  noble  as  that  of  this  great 
reformer  ?  Think  of  the  difficulties  before  Mm.  On 
the  throne  a  proud,  selfish,  ambitious,  money-loving, 
and  ungodly  man ;  in  the  church  that  great  cardinal, 
Thomas  Wolsey,  whose  downfall  was  not  then 
threatened,  all  around  jealous,  angry,  and  supicious 
monks  and  priests,  who  watched  every  word  of  the 
young  zealous  scholar  of  Oxford.  From  many  a 
town  came  rumours  such  as  this,  how  in  a  dark  and 
narrow  street  dwelt  a  woman  who  was  suspected  of 
possessing  the  Lord's  prayer  in  English,  and  how 
a  certain  Simon  Morton,  a  servant  of  the  bishop, 
went  at  night  to  search  her,  and  finding  a  parchment 
secreted  in  her  sleeve,  so  precious  that  she  had  hidden 
it  there,  he  took  it  to  the  light,  and  reading  its  con- 
tents dragged  her  before  his  master,  and  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  her  and  six  other  persons, 
because  they  had  taught  little  children  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  prayer  to  God  in  the  English  tongue,  and  had 
given  to  them,  in  the  language  they  could  understand, 
the  creed  and  commandments,  which  others  gabbled 
over  in  Latin,  ignorant  of  the  meaning.  Should  Tyn- 
dale,  indeed,  print  the  Bible  in  English  at  such  a  time  ? 
How  would  your  faith  have  answered  the  question  1 
Tyndale  had  left  college  and  returned  to  his  father's 
house.  He  was  just  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  when  a  gentleman,  Sir  John 
Walsh,  asked  the  Oxford  scholar  to  become  the  tutor 
of  his  children,  and  preacher  in  the  little  church  which 
stood  in  his  park  at  Sodbury.  And  now  see  Tyndale 
in  his  new  position. 
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A  hospitable  man  was  his  master,  and  many 
large  dinner  parties  were  given  by  him,  at  which 
doctors  and  priests  attended.  Of  course  there  used  to 
be  much  talk  of  Erasmus  among  them,  and  still  more  of 
Martin  Luther,  who  was  beginning  to  astonish  Eng- 
land. There,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  old  hall, 
amidst  the  monks,  abbots,  doctors,  and  priests,  but 
always  in  the  lowest  place,  sate  the  earnest  Tyndale, 
who  always  persisted  in  having  the  precious  Testa- 
ment of  Erasmus  at  hand  for  reference,  when  discus- 
sion arose. 

Oh,  what  a  fiery  glance  the  priests  darted  on  the 
terrible  volume.  "  Your  Scriptures,"  said  they  to 
Tyndale,  "only  serve  to  make  heretics."  "No,"  said 
Tyndale,  boldly,  "  the  source  of  heresies  is  pride. 
The  Bible  strips  man  of  everything,  and  leaves  him  as 
bare  as  Job."  "  The  Word  of  God !"  cry  they, 
"  why,  even  we  don't  understand  it,  how  can  the 
vulgar  ?"  "  The  Scriptures,"  said  Tyndale,  "  are  a 
clue  which  we  must  follow  until  we  arrive  at  Christ. 
Christ  is  the  end.  Who  teaches  the  eagles  to  find 
their  prey  ?  Well,  the  same  God  teaches  his  hungry 
children  to  find  him  in  his  Word.  Far  from  having 
given  us  the  Scriptures,  it  is  you  that  have  hidden 
them  from  us.  You  burn  those  who  teach  them,  and 
would  burn  the  Scriptures  themselves  if  you  could." 
Tyndale  would  then  steal  away  for  quiet  thought  and  con- 
verse with  God,  and  many  a  time,  on  the  top  of  pleasant 
Sodbury  hill,  he  would  try  to  arrange  a  plan  for  the  work 
of  his  life — the  English  printed  Bible.  On  Sundays, 
he  preached  Christ  to  the  simple  people,  warning  them 
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against  any  other  dependence  than  faith  in  him,  until 
the  priests,  hearing  of  these  sermons  were  furious, 
and  tried  to  lessen  him  in  Sir  John's  good  opinion,  and 
although  Lady  Walsh  reproached  him  with  presumption 
in  thinking  that  he  could  be  more  worthy  of  belief 
than  the  older  doctors,  he  answered  to  their  satisfaction, 
"It  is  not  me  you  should  believe.  That  is  what  the 
priests  tell  you." 

Before  long  the  manor  house  was  too  narrow  for 
Tyndale's  zeal,  and  he  went  out  to  preach  the  Gospel 
often  in  a  large  meadow  near  Bristol,  called  St. 
Austin's  Green;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  preached,  the 
priests  tried  to  undo  all  his  work,  called  him  a  heretic, 
and  threatened  all  who  listened  to  him  with  punish- 
ment. "What  is  to  be  done1?"  he  said;  "  I  cannot  be 
everywhere.  Oh,  if  Christians  had  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  tongue,  they  could  withstand  the 
priests."  This  idea  never  left  Tyndale's  mind.  "It 
was  in  the  language  of  Israel,"  said  he,  "that  the 
Psalms  were  sung  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  shall 
not  the  Gospel  speak  the  language  of  England  among  us  ? 
If  God  spares  my  life,  I  will  take  care  that  a  plough- 
boy  knows  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  the  priests." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  long  thus.  Monks  and 
priests  abused  him  grossly,  and  threatened  him  with 
arrest.  He  must,  therefore,  leave  his  pleasant  house 
at  Sodbury,  and  bidding  farewell  to  Sir  John  Walsh, 
the  kind  lady,  and  the  children,  he  gathered  up  his 
papers  and  the  Testament,  turned  from  the  banks 
of  the  Severn,  and  departed  alone ;  yet  not  alone,  for 
God  was  with  him. 
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There  was  nothing  now  before  him  but  to  go  to 
London,  and  there  seek  some  means  of  carrying  out 
his  plan.  So  to  London  he  went,  and  his  first  call 
there  was  on  Cuthbert  Tonstall,  an  old  friend  of 
Erasmus,  and  now  Bishop  of  London.  A  learned  man 
was  he,  the  first  of  Englishmen  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
Erasmus  himself  had  said.  "  It  was  the  Testament  of 
Erasmus  which  led  me  to  Christ,"  said  Tyndale ;  "why 
should  not  the  house  of  Erasmus'  friend  offer  me  a 
shelter,  that  I  may  translate  it  ?  To  the  bishop's, 
therefore,  he  went.  But  his  reception  was  discourag- 
ing. The  bishop  received  him  rather  coldly,  we  read, 
told  him  his  house  was  full,  and  Tyndale  saw  it  was  one 
thing  to  be  a  scholar  and  convinced  of  some  of  the 
errors  of  Rome,  another  thing  to  leave  Rome,  and  all, 
to  follow  Christ.  Besides,  he  had  just  returned  from 
Germany,  and  having  been  terrified  at  Luther's  bold- 
ness there,  he  feared  to  countenance  anything  like 
reforms  in  the  Church.  "  If  you  will  look  well  about 
London,"  said  the  bishop,  "you  will  find  employment," 
and  so  bade  him  adieu. 

Yet  he  was  not  discouraged,  and,  as  he  stood  at  the 
closed  door  of  the  palace,  he  said,  "  I  hunger  for  God's 
word.  I  will  translate  it.  God  never  made  a  mouth  but 
he  made  food  for  it,  nor  a  body  but  he  made  raiment  also. 
Meanwhile  he  was  not  idle,  but  preached  the  Gospel 
fully  at  the  church  of  St.  Dunstan's,  in  London. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  passage  of  one  of  his  sermons 
there  ?  "  It  is  the  blood  of  Christ  that  opens  the 
gates  of  heaven,  and  not  thy  works."  "  I  am  wrong." 
"  Yes,  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so ;  by  thy  good  works  shalt 
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thou  be  saved  ;  yet,  understand  me  well,  not  by  those 
thou  hast  done,  but  by  those  Christ  has  done  for  thee." 

Some  of  the  city  tradesmen,  objecting  to  his  plan  of 
translation,  said,  "  The  teachings  of  the  doctors  alone 
can  make  us  understand  the  Scriptures."  "That  is 
to  say,"  replied  Tyndale,  "I  must  measure  the  yard 
by  the  cloth.  Look,  here  are  twenty  pieces  of  stuff,  of 
different  lengths,  do  you  measure  the  yard  by  these 
pieces  or  the  pieces  by  the  yard  ?  the  standard  is  Scrip- 
ture." 

Among  the  hearers  of  Tyndale,  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
was  a  rich  merchant,  called  Humphrey  Monmouth,  who 
had  visited  Home,  and  to  whom  the  pope  had  given 
indulgence  or  pardon  for  sins.  He  had  seen  his  errors 
now,  and  kept  open  house  for  the  friends  of  the  Gospel 
Being  instructed  by  Tyndale' s  sermons,  he  said  to  the 
good  man,  "  Come  and  live  with  me,  and  labour  at  my 
house."  And  Tyndale  went.  Simple,  frugal,  and  tem- 
perate was  his  life  there,  and  by  his  conversation  was 
a  great  blessing  in  the  rich  merchant's  household. 

There,  in  a  little  chamber  in  Monmouth' s  house, 
did  he  and  a  friend  of  his,  called  John  Fryth,  work  at 
their  translation  of  the  Greek  Testament  into  plain, 
simple  English. 

But  all  this  time  persecution  raged  around  them.  If 
those  who  read  only  a  short  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
were  threatened  with  death,  what  would  become  of 
them,  if  it  were  discovered  that  close  to  the  bishop's 
palace  were  men  employed  in  translating  the  whole,  and 
now  Tonstall  had  taken  alarm,  and  began  to  persecute. 
There  lay  at  this  moment  in  the  river  Thames,  a  vessel 
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bound  for  the  town  of  Hamburg,  in  Germany,  and  with 
ten  pounds,  the  gift  of  the  friendly  merchant,  his  New 
Testament,  and  his  papers,  the  traveller  went  on  board, 
willing  to  leave  all  for  the  sake  of  truth. 

The  ship  carried  him  safe  to  Hamburg.  There  were 
many,  as  he  knew,  who  loved  Jesus  there,  and  he  had  a 
hearty  welcome  from  them.  He  was  soon  settled  in  u 
quiet,  humble  lodging,  in  one  of  the  narrow  winding 
streets  of  the  old  city,  and  was  at  work  again.  Here 
he  met  with  a  Greenwich  man,  a  monk,  who  had  left 
England  because  he  was  tired  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
church  of  Eome  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  wish  to  change 
a  form  of  religion,  another  to  love  Christ  and  to  be 
willing  to  take  his  yoke. 

Eoye  having  nothing  to  do,  therefore,  offered  his 
help  to  Tyndale,  who,  in  his  banishment,  was  glad  to 
accept  it.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  were  at 
last  printed  and  sent  to  England,  and  Tyndale  was  full 
of  hope.  But  Koye  had  no  love  for  the  Bible,  and 
when  Tyndale' s  ten  pounds  were  nearly  gone,  and  he 
was  unable  to  pay  him,  he  became  troublesome.  Such 
hunger  and  cold  as  the  good  man  endured  in  his 
humble  garret  at  Hamburg,  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
Ah,  we  think  it  rather  hard  sometimes  to  go  out  on  a 
cold  or  wet  morning,  to  hear  that  word  preached.  A 
little  rain  prevents  us,  a  cold  room  discourages  us  from 
going  up  to  read  our  Bibles ;  but  Tyndale  was  of 
another  spirit,  and  nothing  daunted  him.  Another  ten 
pounds  were  brought  him  by  a  merchant  from  London, 
and,  longing  to  be  a  little  nearer  England,  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  Rhine.  There  were  at  Cologne  some 
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celebrated  printers,  one  of  whom  had  a  warehouse 
in  London,  and  this  fact  led  Tyndale  to  the  town. 
Arrived  at  the  city,  and  standing  for  the  first  tune  in 
its  gloomy  streets,  he  heard  the  voices  chanting  Latin 
prayers  to  Jesus  and  to  Mary  in  the  great  Cathedral, 
and  saw  priests,  monks,  and  mendicants  crowding  in 
to  adore  the  pretended  relics  which  were  kept  there, 
and  his  heart  ached  bitterly.  "Is  it  here,"  he  asked, 
"that  my  translation  can  prosper,  here  in  this  super- 
stitious city."  But,  trusting  in  God,  he  carried  his 
manuscript  to  the  printer's,  ordered  six  thousand  copies, 
and  then,  fearing  suspicion,  changed  that  order  to  three 
thousand.  The  printing  went  on,  and  Tyndale' s  heart 
was  full  of  thankful  joy  as  he  saw  the  words  he  loved 
so  well  in.  his  native  tongue.  But  the  joy  was  soon 
clouded.  One  day  a  printer  came,  and  said  that  the 
authorities  of  Cologne  forbade  him  to  go  on  printing. 
Everything  was  discovered  then.  Who  could  have 
betrayed  him  1 

The  truth  soon  came  out.  A  violent  enemy  of  the 
Reformation  had  landed  in  Cologne,  and,  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  went  to  dine  at  the  printer's,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted,  one  of  them,  after  having 
drank  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  declared  that  all 
England  would  soon  be  Lutheran.  Cochlaeus  was 
alarmed,  and,  on  further  inquiry,  discovered  that  two 
Englishmen  were  concealed  at  Cologne.  He  paid 
frequent  visits  to  Byrckman  after  this,  spoke  in  a 
friendly  tone  to  him  and  his  partner,  and  invited  them 
to  visit  him  at  the  house  of  the  Dean  of  Frankfort, 
where  he  was  staying  when,  the  secret  was  divulged. 
17 
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"The  New  Testament  was  translated  into  English, 
three  thousand  copies  were  in  the  press,  many  pages 
ready,  English  merchants  supplied  money,  and  were 
ready  to  convey  it  secretly  to  England  when  complete, 
and  distribute  it  over  the  country.  Britain's  con- 
version was  certain."  Tyndale  was  cast  down  for  a 
moment,  but  not  for  long.  Every  moment  was  pre- 
cious, and  bidding  Roye  follow  him,  he  hastened  to 
the  printer's  office,  collected  the  sheets,  jumped  into  a 
boat,  and  was  soon  floating  up  the  Rhine,  bearing  with 
him  the  hope  of  England. 

The  beautiful  river  Rhine  has  seldom  borne  a  more 
precious  burden  than  the  little  boat  contained  on  that 
eventful  day.  Persons  often  go  there  now,  and  look 
at  the  same  old  castles,  the  dark  glens,  and  stem 
mountains,  wild  rocks  and  thick  forests  that  Tyndale 
saw  ;  but  few  have  glided  along  the  rapid  Rhine  with 
such  a  beating  heart  as  he,  the  noble  reformer.  Thero 
was  no  steamboat  then,  and  it  took  a  traveller  four, 
five,  or  six  days  to  ascend  the  river,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  reached  Worms,  and  was  standing  on  tho 
very  spot  where  Luther  four  years  before  had  said, 
"  Here  I  stand,  I  can  do  no  other,  may  God  help  me." 
But  unknown  stood  the  simple  Gloucestershire  tutor, 
who  on  stepping  from  the  boat  laid  his  burden  on 
the  bank  and  stood  awhile  to  think.  God  it  was 
who  helped  Tyndale  at  that  hour,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  manuscript  was  in  the  hands  of 
another  printer,  a  grandson  of  Fust,  one  of  the  inven- 
tors of  the  art,  and  in  1525  the  two  editions  wero 
quietly  completed. 
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This  same  year  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  a 
merchant  vessel  was  ploughing  its  way  through  the 
stormy  waves  with  such  a  treasure  for  England  as  no 
merchantman  had  ever  borne  before.  The  New  Testa- 
ment, in  English,  was  there  hidden,  but  it  was  not  in 
England  yet.  Ports  were  closely  watched,  and  the 
zealous  merchantmen's  hearts  throbbed  with  fear,  for 
they  knew  that  to  find  these  Testaments  might  cost 
them  their  lives.  But  see  how  God  can  rule  all  things 
to  his  glory.  No  enemy  appeared,  and,  just  as  the 
cargo  ascended  the  river,  Tonstall  the  bishop  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Spain.  Wolsey  was  busy  in  his 
ambitious  schemes.  The  king,  frightened  by  a  sick- 
ness which  prevailed,  was  gone  with  his  court  into 
Kent,  and  no  courts  of  justice  held  their  sittings 
during  the  panic. 

Was  this  chance,  think  you  ?  No,  oh  no,  it  was  Pro- 
vidence, God's  care  for  his  own.  The  five  merchants, 
encouraged  by  the  answer  to  prayer,  hastened  to  hide 
their  cargo.  In  Honey  Lane,  a  narrow  passage  near 
Cheapside,  stood  All  Hallow's  Church,  and  the  curate 
of  All  Hallow's,  Garrett,  offered  his  house  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  he  loved  God's  Word,  and,  hiding  them  in  all 
manner  of  secret  coiners,  he  kept  watch  over  the  trea- 
sure. Night  and  day  he  read  those  beautiful  words 
which  had  come  from  beyond  the  seas  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  his  faith.  He  held  Bible  meetings  for  ex- 
planation of  the  truth,  read  those  Gospel  messages  in 
English  to  his  eager  listeners,  and  the  little  dwelling  in 
Honey  Lane  was  a  place  of  great  resort.  Garrett,  indeed, 
did  a  work  of  scarcely  less  importance  than  Tyndale. 
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Not  content  with  being  librarian,  preacher,  and  stu- 
dent, he  became  a  Testament  trader,  and  began  to  sell 
copies  to  the  people,  and  even  to  priests  and  monks,  so 
that  by  degrees  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  dispersed  in 
many  parts  of  England.  But  great  was  his  danger  of 
martyrdom.  He  had  gone  to  Oxford  to  sell  some  of  the 
Testaments  there,  when  his  house  in  Honey  Lane  was 
searched,  and  information  having  reached  the  inquisi- 
tors that  he  was  at  the  University,  they  set  off  to  burn 
both  him  and  his  books. 

As  the  poor  curate  was  quietly  employed  at  Oxford 
selling  his  books,  and  carefully  noting  down  his  sales, 
two  of  his  friends  brought  him  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence of  his  danger.  "  !Fly,"  said  they,  "  or  you  will  be 
taken  before  the  cardinal,  and  thence  to  the  tower." 
Garrett  was  much  agitated,  but,  seeing  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  he  hastened  to  a  certain  Anthony  Dalaber, 
who  kept  the  stock  of  Bibles;  and  others  followed 
him. 

The  brethren,  writes  Dalaber,  then  decided  that  Gar- 
rett should  change  his  name,  that  Dalaber  should  give 
him  a  letter  for  his  brother  the  rector  of  Stalbridge,  in 
Dorsetshire,  who  was  in  want  of  a  curate,  and  that,  once 
in  this  parish,  he  should  seek  the  first  opportunity  of 
crossing  the  sea.  . 

The  rector  was,  in  truth,  a  mad  papist,  says  Dalaber, 
but  this  did  not  alter  their  resolution,  and  on  the  next 
morning  Garrett  left  Oxford  secretly.  A  sorrowful 
journey  it  was.  Garrett' s  conscience  could  not  bear  the 
idea  of  being,  though  even  for  a  short  time,  the  curate 
of  a  bigoted  priest,  concealing  his  name  and  his  faith. 
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"  Better,"  he  thought,  "  to  "be  in  one  of  Wolsey's  prisons 
than  to  seem  to  approve  that  which  I  detest." 

He  went  forward,  and  then  stopped,  then  resumed 
his  course.  At  length,  after  a  day  and  a  half  spent  in 
doubt,  his  conscience  prevailed,  and  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  which  he  entered  on  the  Friday  evening,  and 
lay  down  calmly  in  his  bed.  It  was  but  little  past 
midnight,  when  Wolsey's  agents,  hearing  of  his  return, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the 
principal  of  the  university.  What  a  prize  they  thought 
they  had  gained,  when  turning  the  key  on  the  poor 
curate  ?  They  wrote  in  triumph  to  my  lord  cardinal, 
they  thought  popery  now  was  safe. 

As  Dalaber  was  seated  in  his  chamber  reading  on  the 
following  day,  Garrett  appeared,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger.  He  was  one  of  the  college  servants  who  had 
led  him  to  Dalaber' s  during  the  absence  of  the  principal 
and  his  household  at  prayers.  "  Help  me  !  save  me !  " 
said  poor  Garrett,  trembling,  "I  will  escape  into  Wales, 
and  from  there,  if  possible,  to  Germany  and  Luther." 
So  the  two  friends  knelt  down  together  and  prayed,  and 
when  they  had  poured  out  their  souls  to  God  they 
parted,  Garrett  in  a  disguise  borrowed  of  Anthony.  But 
he  did  not  proceed  far.  He  was  discovered,  brought 
back,  and  thrown  into  prison,  and  the  faithful  Dalaber, 
who  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  his  escape,  was  put 
to  the  torture. 

After  his  examinatian,  Garrett  was  condemned  as  a 
heretic,  and  obliged  to  carry  a  fagot  in  open  procession, 
with  many  of  his  companions  in  heresy.  After  this,  his 
life  w^s  one  of  constant  danger  and  hiding,  and  he  was 
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at  lengtn  apprehended  and  burned  at  Smithfield,  with 
three  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith. 

Thus  have  we  imperfectly  traced  the  story  of  the 
Book  through  a  few  of  its  trials.  Yet  a  few  more  we 
must  record,  and  then  follow  it  to  its  triumph.  But 
one  word  in  conclusion.  Hold  fast  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
shun  and  fear  any  teaching  which  would  seek  to  take 
from,  or  to  add  to,  the  pages  of  inspiration. 

"  This  is  a  precious  Book  indeed ; 
Happy  the  child  that  loves  to  read ; 
'Tis  God's  own  Word,  which  he  has  given 
To  show  our  souls  the  way  to  heaven. 

"  It  tells  us  how  the  world  was  made, 
And  how  good  men  the  Lord  obeyed ; 
Here  his  commands  are  written,  too, 
To  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  do-. 

"  It  bids  us  from  all  sin  to  fly, 
Because  our  souls  can  never  die 
It  points  to  heaven,  where  angels  dwell 
And  warns  us  to  escape  from  hell. 

"  But  what  is  more  than  all  beside, 
The  Bible  tells  us  Jesus  died ! 
This  is  its  best,  its  chief  intent, 
To  lead  poor  sinners  to  repent." 
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'  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  It  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  wherfeto  I  sent  it,"  —  Isa.  Iv.  11. 


Garrett  and  many  more  were  led  to  the 
stake  for  the  sake  of  the  Word,  Tyndale  re- 
mained in  retirement  in  Germany.  But  to  get 
at  Tyndale  was  the  earnest  desire  of  Wolsey  and 
the  furious  monies  and  priests  in  England.  Something 
had  come  to  the  Cardinal's  ears  which  led  him  to 
believe  Tyndale  was  at  Cologne,  and  accordingly  he  sent 
a  Greenwich  friar,  by  name  John  West,  to  Antwerp 
to  make  inquiries.  While  these  men  were  intent 
on  his  ruin,  Tyndale  still  hoped  on  in  his  humble  lodg- 
ing, praying  to  God  night  and  day  for  his  country; 
not  idle,  meanwhile,  for  he  was  now  translating  the  Bible. 
Fryth,  an  old  friend  who  had  escaped  from  prison, 
joined  the  banished  Tyndale,  and  sweet  was  his  friend- 
ship in  these  days  of  exile.  In  1529,  the  two  friends 
published  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  writing,  as  a 
preface  to  their  countrymen,  "  As  thou  readest  think 
that  every  syllable  pertaineth  to  thine  own  self,  and 
suck  out  the  pith  of  Scripture." 

West  arrived  at  Antwerp  safely,  and  he  and  another 
friar  at  once  began  their  search.     It  was  fair  time  at 
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Frankfort,  and  the  city  was  full  of  merchants  and  their 
wares.  Bincke,  one  of  the  searchers,  hastened  to  the 
magistrates,  and  bid  them  "seize  all  English  translations 
of  the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  seize  the  heretic  Tyndale." 
"  Tyndale,"  said  the  magistrate,  or  burgomaster,  "  has 
not  appeared  in  our  fair  for  a  long  while,  and  we  know 
not  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive."  Eincke  then  called 
on  John  Schoot,  of  Strasbourg,  who  had  printed  some 
of  Tyndale' s  works,  and  happened  to  be  then  in  Frank- 
fort, and  asked  where  Tyndale  was.  "  I  don't  know," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  I  have  printed  one  thousand 
volumes  at  his  request  and  that  of  Boye."  "  Bring 
them  to  me,"  said  Bincke.  They  were  brought,  but 
what  a  disappointment !  No  New  Testament  among 
them,  not  even  a  work  of  Tyndale' s ;  only  those  of 
Roye,  who  had  long  ago  separated  from  the  reformers. 

As  Tyndale  was  not  to  be  found  at  Frankfort, 
Bincke  set  off  to  Cologne.  He  was,  however,  at  neither 
place,  but  at  Marburg,  a  town  between  the  two  cities, 
where  with  Fryth,  on  the  quiet  banks  of  the  Lalin,  he 
was  earnestly  at  work  over  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. At  Cologne,  Bincke  and  West  consulted  toge- 
ther, and  being  disappointed,  the  monk  returned  to 
England  with  this  message  to  Wolsey,  that  they  must 
have  fuller  powers,  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many himself,  in  order  to  seize  Tyndale.  Poor  West, 
however,  was  sadly  humbled.  What  would  they  say 
at  court,  at  the  failure,  and  at  Boye's  escape,  who  was 
at  that  very  time  at  Greenwich,  the  new  doctrines 
having,  in  fact,  reached  his  own  convent  there,  and 
night  and  day  the  monks  read  that  New  Testament, 
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which  West  had  gone  to  Cologne  to  burn.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  matter  of  King  Henry's  divorce 
from  his  wife,  Catherine,  was  occupying  every  one's 
mind,  and  we  read  no  more  of  "West  or  his  mission. 
For  a. while  Tyndale  was  saved. 

You  have  no  doubt,  if  you  have  read  the  English 
History  of  Henry  Eighth's  time,  heard  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  a  learned  lawyer,  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  He 
was  much  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther.  In  1529 
or  1530,  there  was  a  work  published,  called  "The 
Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  touching  the  pestilent 
sect  of  Luther  and  Tyndale."  Tyndale  soon  became  in- 
formed of  More's  publication,  and  began  to  answer  the 
objections.  The  one  was  the  champion  of  the  Bible 
and  the  other  of  the  church. 

More  says,  "Whatever  the  church  teaches  is  the 
Word  of  God,  though  it  be  not  in  Scripture." 

Tyndale  says,  "What,  has  not  the  apostle  said, 
'  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is 
the  Christ,  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name'  ?" 

More  says,  "  We  must  not  examine  the  teaching  of 
the  church  by  Scripture,  but  understand  Scripture  by 
what  the  church  says." 

"What,"  answers  Tyndale,  "Does  the  air  give 
light  to  the  sun,  or  the  sun  to  the  air  1  Is  the  church 
before  the  Gospel,  or  the  Gospel  before  the  church? 
Is  the  father  older  than  the  son  ?" 

In  1529,  Tyndale  and  Fryth  left  Marburg  for 
Antwerp,  and  were  not  then  far  from  More  and  Ton- 
stall,  who  had  "been  sent  abroad  to  be  present  at  the 
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negotiation  of  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the 
French  king  at  Cambray.  These  envoys  made  the  em- 
peror promise  to  forbid  the  publication  and  sale  of 
Lutheran  books. 

Tyndale  was  now  in  trouble.  In  debt  with  his 
printers,  his  labours  interrupted,  and  Toustall  arrived 
at  Antwerp,  what  would  become  of  him  ? 

A  merchant  calling  on  Tonstall,  heard  him  say  how 
he  should  like  to  get  hold  of  the  books  which  were 
poisoning  England. 

"  I  can  serve  you,"  said  the  merchant.  "  I  know 
those  who  have  bought  Tyndale's  books,  so  that  if  your 
lordship  will  pay  for  them,  you  shall  have  them  alL" 

"  Gentle  master,"  answered  Tonstall,  "  I  will  pay. 
I  intend  to  burn  them  all  at  St.  Paul's  Cross." 

Packington  ran  off  at  once  to  Tyudale,  and  said  he 
had  found  a  customer  for  his  books. 

«  Who  ?"  asked  Tyndale,  astonished. 

"  'No  other  than  Tonstall,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Tonstall !  it  can  only  be  to  burn  them,"  answered  he. 

"No  doubt,"  said  the  merchant,  " but  what  will  he 
gain  ?  the  whole  world  will  cry  out  against  him  who 
burns  God's  Word,  and  the  eyes  of  many  will  be 
opened.  Come,  the  bishop  shall  have  the  books,  you 
the  money,  and  I  the  thanks." 

"  I  consent,"  at  length  said  Tyndale.  "  I  shall  pay 
my  debts,  and  bring  out  a  new  and  correct  edition  of 
the  New  Testament." 

The  bargain  was  made ;  but,  in  his  triumph,  little 
did  Tonstall  think  that  Tyndale  was  so  near,  and  that 
he  of  whom  he  had  purchased  the  books  was  tho  author 
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himself.     At  the   end   of  August,  however,   he  left 
Antwerp  for  Hamburg,  and  was  ere  long  afloat  on  the 
German  Ocean.    But  one  danger  followed  another.    He 
had  scarcely  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse  when  a 
tempest  arose.    The  vessel  was  dashed  on  the  coast,  and 
the  passengers  escaped  with  their  lives.    Tyndale  looked 
sorroAvfully  on  the  ocean,  where  his  books  and  manu- 
scripts lay  buried,  but  recovering  his  spirits  he  went  on 
board  another   ship,    and   at  last   reached   Hamburg 
safely,   where   great   joy  was    in  store   for  him,  for 
Coverdale,  a  man  of  like  spirit  with  himself,  welcomed 
him  thither,  and,  taking  lodgings  with  a  poor  woman 
named  Margaret  Van  Emmersen,  they  spent  the  autumn 
of  1529  happily  together.     They  then  parted,  Coverdale 
continuing  his  work  alone,  whilst  Tyndale  once  more 
went  to  Antwerp,  and  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  man  named 
Pointz,  who  kept  a  kind  of  lodging-house  for  English 
merchants.     He  had  not  long  been  there  when  a  certain 
Henry  Philips  came  over  and  obtained  a  lodging  in  the 
same  place,  though  why  he  came  remained  a  mystery. 
Tyndale  was  often  invited  to  dine  with  the  mer- 
chants at  their  table,  where  he  met  this  Henry  Philips, 
who  appeared  extremely  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  reformers.     An  intimacy  began,  and  Tyndale, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  showed  the  new  acquaint- 
ance his  books  and  other  secret  studies,  little  dreaming 
that  the  man  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  that 
this  was  his  errand  to  Antwerp.     But  so  it  was,  and 
after  a  time  he  contrived  that  he  should  be  seized  and 
conveyed    to    Vilvord    Castle,    eighteen    miles  from 
Antwerp,  which  prison  he  never  left  again. 
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And  now  the  good  man's  work  was  over;  he  remained 
two  years  in  the  prison,  from  which  he  wrote  his  beauti- 
ful letters  to  his  friend  Eryth,  and  also  the  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  which  he  had  promised  to  give  the 
Gloucestershire  ploughboys  in  their  own  dialect.  On 
Friday,  the  6th  of  October,  1536,  Tyndale  was  led  out 
to  die.  He  was  first  tied  to  the  stake,  from  whence 
he  cried,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  that  loving,  for- 
giving spirit,  "  Lord,  open  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
gland."  He  was  then  strangled  and  his  body  burnt ; 
but  his  dying  prayer  was  so  far  answered  that,  not  many 
months  after  it  was  uttered,  the  Bible — the  English 
Bible — was  placed  in  every  church  of  our  land,  chained 
to  a  pillar,  and  the  reformer  had  not  lived,  and  laboured, 
and  died  in  vain. 

We  have  followed  Tyndale  to  the  stake,  we  have 
seen  how  precious  was  God's  Word  to  him,  how  the 
Bible  cost  the  blood  and  life  of  many  a  martyr,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  how  Bibles  and  translators  were 
alike  burned,  but  how  well  God  took  care  of  his 
own ;  and  now  what  are  we  to  learn  from  all  this? 
May  we  not  learn  its  great,  its  priceless  value  to  us. 
Can  you  to-night,  as  you  go  to  bed,  look  carelessly 
on  that  Bible,  which  perhaps  often  lies  unnoticed 
and  unread  on  your  table,  that  very  same  message 
from  God  which  Tyndale  died  to  give  you  in  your  own 
language?  Will  you  neglect  that  which  the  reformers 
felt  to  be  the  only  cure  of  error,  the  only  safe  guide  for 
the  church,  and  to  give  that  guide  to  you  entire,  they 
gladly  laid  down  their  lives 

Think  much  on  these  things,  and  then  ask  God  for 
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the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  help  you  to  understand 
the  Scriptures.  Eead  them  often,  oftener  than  the 
day  ;  read  them  prayerfully  and  humbly,  and  let  your 
prayer  be,  "  Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law." 

I  will  close  this  chapter  by  a  few  words  from  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  short  time 
ago,  on  the  words,  "  "What  suith  the  Scriptures." 

"  There  is  an  awful  responsibility  resting  on  every 
man  who  does  not  read  the  Bible.  It  is  just  as  if  you 
were  walking  in  a  dark  place,  not  knowing  your  road, 
and  some  one  were  to  offer  you  a  light  and  you  were 
to  say  I  do  not  require  it,  and  so  refuse  to  take  it.  It 
was  not  long  ago  that  I  happened  to  be  visiting  in  a 
great  castle  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  which 
was  a  steep  cliff  and  a  rapid  river  at  the  bottom.  A 
person  anxious  to  get  home  from  the  castle  late  that 
night,  was  asked  to  stop  till  the  storm  was  over.  She 
declined.  She  was  begged  to  take  a  lantern,  that  she 
might  be  kept  on  the  road ;  but  refused,  saying  she 
could  dq  without  it.  She  left,  and  perhaps  frightened 
by  the  storm  wandered  from  the  road,  got  on  the  top 
of  the  cliff,  tumbled  over  and  was  drowned." 

Ah,  and  how  many  such  foolish  ones  are  there  who, 
when  the  light  is  offered,  say,  "  I  have  no  need  of  that 
book ;  I  am  not  afraid."  How  many  souls  will  be 
found  at  last  to  have  tumbled  over  the  cliff  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  unbelief,  and  perished, 
because  they  refused  the  light  of  God's  Holy  "Word. 


THE  BAD  HABIT. 


"  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another. — James  iv.  11. 

«|?T  was  the  evening  hour,  and  there  were  many 
•ft  happy  groups  gathered  together  on  the  sea-shore, 
ofl)  at  a  pleasant  southern  bathing-place,  to  watch 
®Xs  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  distant  waves,  leaving 
such  a  line  of  glory  in  the  sky  that  one  could  not  help 
watching  still,  as  the  crimson  and  gold  faded  into  a 
quieter  tint,  until  the  brilliant  colours  were  all  gone, 
and  evening  put  on  its  garment  of  silvery  grey. 

A  child  lay  on  the  sofa  at  the  window  of  a  house  on 
the  beach  watching  all  this.  She  had  the  mark  of 
early  sorry  on  her  fair  brow,  and  one  might  read  there, 
"  as  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten."  She  could 
not  join  the  cheerful  party  on  the  shore,  but  she  was 
never  dull,  she  said,  looking  at  the  glorious  sea,  and  the 
setting  sun  had  just  given  her  bright  thoughts  of  the 
setting  of  her  life,  and  the  glad  hope  of  resurrection 
left  a  smile  on  her  lips,  beautiful  as  the  parting  ray  of 
the  sun  which  had  gone  down.  She  had  made  many 
friends  in  her  quiet  and  somewhat  solitary  life. 
Sisters  and  brothers  she  had  none  ;  they  had  all  sunk 
under  the  same  sad  disease,  and  only  she  was  left  to 
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cheer  her  widowed  mother.  Her  young  life  now  hung 
on  a  slender  thread,  and  it  was  plain  that  she  was  pass- 
ing away.  Her  affections  were  set  on  things  above,  but 
her  interests  were  still  warm  for  those  on  earth,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  her  pathway  to  the  tomb  was  being 
strewed  with  beautiful  acts  of  childlike  Christian  love 
and  charity,  for  she  dropped  a  word  of  comfort  here, 
and  of  humble  teaching  there,  till  one  felt  it  was  good 
to  meet  her  by  the  way,  and  many  a  gentle  memory  is 
left  of  little  Agnes,  to  refresh  her  mourning  mother  till 
she  meets  her  child  in  heaven. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  as  her  mother  entered  the 
room  after  the  evening  walk,  "  I  have  had  such  a 
happy  tune.  The  beautiful  line  of  gold  sky  seemed 
like  the  streets  we  read  of  in  Eevelation,  the  golden 
streets  of  heaven ;  but  I  have  had  one  sorrowful 
thought,  mamma.  That  poor  lonely  lady  ;  I  saw  her 
sitting  on  the  beach,  quite  solitary  and  sad.  -There 
were  such  merry  parties  close  by,  but  no  one  spoke  to 
her.  I  wonder  why  she  is  always  alone,  and  always 
looks  so  unhappy.  If  I  were  not  such  a  child,  I 
would  try  and  comfort  her." 

Her  mother  smiled.  "  I  fear,  Agnes,  you  would  not 
find  her  very  sociable,J)  she  said;  "but  you  can  try. 
It  is  certainly  worth  trying,  and  meantime  you  can 
ask  God  to  comfort  her." 

"So  I  will,"  said  the  child ;  "that  is  a  bright  thought," 
and  she  did  not  forget  the  lonely  woman  in  her  prayer. 

It  is  surprising  how,  with  an  earnest  wish  to  do 
good,  opportunities  will  arise.  The  next  day,  who 
should  call  at  the  very  house  where  the  sick  child 
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lodged  but  the  melancholy  lady.  She  came  to  look 
over  rooms  in  the  same  dwelling,  and  as  she  seemed 
very  difficult  to  satisfy,  the  landlady  asked  the  little 
girl's  mamma  if  she  would  object  to  letting  her  look  at 
the  sitting-room  they  occupied,  which  the  lady  fancied 
must  be  pleasanter.  The  room,  however,  suited  her 
no  better,  and  at  length  she  resolved  to  take  the  others, 
although  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

The  little  girl  was  much  interested  in  seeing  her 
arrive,  and  hoped  the  time  would  now  come  for  an 
interview.  She  was  not  disappointed.  Next  day, 
while  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the  little  garden  before  the 
cottage,  the  lady  came  up  and  asked  her  how  she  was, 
and  from  speaking  to  her ;  she  became  yet  more 
friendly;  but  still  the  sad  look  which  distressed 
the  kind  little  girl  remained,  and  she  noticed  that, 
although  the  lady  talked  very  kindly  to  her,  and  even 
did  kind  things  for  her — holding  her  parasol  to  shield 
her  from  the  sun,  bringing  her  fresh  flowers  and  ripe 
fruit,  lending  her  books  and  offering  to  read  to  her — 
that  she  never  talked  of  the  things  which  were  so 
precious  to  the  fading  girl.  She  never  spoke  of  Jesus. 

One  day,  it  was  a  Sunday  morning,  and  her  mamma 
was  gone  to  church.  Agnes  and  her  new  friend  met  in 
the  little  garden  as  usual,  and  the  lady,  seeing  the  .child 
look  very  pale  .and  faint,  bathed  her  temples  with  Eau 
de  Cologne,  and  even  kissed  the  white  forehead  of  the 
patient  sufferer. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Agnes,  offering  her  lips 
in  return  for  the  kiss;  "  I  hope,  when  you  are  ill, 
some  one  may  be  as  kind  to  you." 
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The  poor  lady  burst  into  tears,  and  said  : — 

"Ah,  child,  that  is  a  vain  wish.  I  have  not  a 
friend  in  the  world." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  child,  in  wonder;  "but  how 
can  that  be  ?" 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  lady,  drying  her  tears ;  "  I 
have  not." 

"  And  so  kind  as  you  are,"  said  Agnes,  gently. 
"  Well,  it  is  strange ;  but  perhaps  you  are  not 
serious  ?" 

"I  am,  indeed." 

"Well,  Christ  may  be  your  friend,"  whispered  the 
little  girl,  softly 

There  was  no  answer. 

"I  have  often  wondered  why  you  looked  so  sad,  and 
wished  I  could  comfort  you ;  but  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
any  one's  friend  long,  and  I  am  too  young  and  too 
ignorant  to  be  yours,  I  know,  or  else — " 

"  You  need  not  think  that,  my  dear,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Shall  I  tell  you  why  I  am  so  friendless  ?  I  havo 
lost  my  friends  one  after  another,  through  a  bad  habit. 
I  could  not  tell  any  one  but  you  this  ;  but  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  could  ask  God  to  comfort  me." 

"  He  would  hear  you,"  was  the  answer,  "just  as  he 
hears  me,  if  you  ask  for  Jesus'  sake.  But  what  bad  habit 
is  it?"  said  Agnes,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow  to  hear. 

"  Evil  speaking,"  tho  lady  said.  "  I  was  an  only 
child,  and  thought  clever,  and  admired  for  my  wit  and 
talents.  I  watf  a  great  talker,  and,  like  many  great 
talkers,  often  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense,  and  a  great 
deal  that  was  mischievous.  I  used  to  be  fond,  at  school. 
18 
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of  telling  gossiping  stories  about  my  companions  and 
their  friends.  I  lost  all  school  friends  from  that  very 
cause.  I  was  always  pleased  to  get  hold  of  any  tale 
about  a  neighbour,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  liked  better 
to  tell  it  if  it  were  to  that  person's  discredit  than  if  it 
were  anything  good." 

"  Dear  me  !"  said  the  child,  with  a  pained  expression, 
"  but  what  a  pity  !  because  there  must  sometimes  have 
been  good  things  to  tell;  would  it  not  have  been  better 
to  tell  them  first  ? " 

The  lady  coloured;  it  was  one  thing  to  find  fault 
•with  herself,  another  to  feel  herself  reproved ;  but  she 
could  not  look  at  the  little  girl's  pale  face  without  ten- 
derness, and  said,  "  You  are  right,  but  this  bad  habit 
was  never  checked  in  me  when  I  was  a  child,  and  it 
grew  fast,  like  a  bad  weed." 

The  little  girl  looked  sorry,  but  did  not  answer. 
'As  I  grew  older,"  continued  the  lady,  "my  evil 
speaking  grew  too.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  harm 
it  did.  It  separated  friends.  It  sometimes  injured  the 
character  of  servants  for  life.  Now  and  then  tradesmen 
suffered,  for  if  I  knew  anything  which  in  my  hasty 
judgment  I  thought  wrong,  or  fancied  not  quite  just  in 
their  dealings,  I  spread  it  about,  until  the  tale,  which 
never  lost  in  the  telling,  was  known  all  over  the 
town.  So  one  by  one  my  friends  dropped  off,  and 
when  my  father  and  mother  died  I  left  my  native  place, 
and  have  ever  since  been  unsettled  and  homeless.  I 
have  plenty  to  live  upon,  but  I  have  no  enjoyment.  I 
find,  as  soon  as  I  am  known,  I  am  shunned ;  and  it  is 
too  late  now  to  cure  myself  of  the  habit." 
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"But  it  can  be  «ured,"  said  the  child,  earnestly. 
"  Listen  to  me,  dear  Miss  Eay,  for  I  am  so  near  home  I 
feel  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak  to  you,  young  as  I  am ;  it 
may  seem  presumption,  but  I  do  not  mean  it  so.  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been  cured  of  that  very 
habit  which  you  say  has  ruined  your  peace.  Two  years 
ago  I  was  very  fond  of  evil  speaking.  I  was  indeed — 
you  need  not  shake  your  head — and  in  my  way  I  did  a 
great  deal  of  harm  by  it.  I  seemed  to  rejoice  in 
iniquity.  I  was  always  ready  to  tell  mamma  of  any- 
thing wrong  in  the  servants,  or  anything  I  fancied 
wrong.  When  I  went  out  a  visit  I  was  apt  to  say 
unkind  things  of  the  very  people  who  had  been  so  kindly 
entertaining  me.  I  used  to  compare  their  way  of  living 
with  ours  at  home,  and  often  spoke  very  ungratefully  of 
the  food  I  had,  forgetting  that  not  being  rich  was  no 
crime.  They  seemed  little  things,  but  it  was  evil 
speaking,  and  the  words  came  from  an  evil  heart.  I 
had  a  brother  two  years  ago ;  he  is  in  heaven  now,  and 
I  hope  soon  to  see  him;  but  I  should  not,  if  I  had 
gone  on  in  evil  speaking.  When  he  was  dying  he  called 
me  to  his  bedside.  It  was  a  beautiful  summer's  night, 
and  he  told  me  he  had  something  to  say  to  me  alone. 
So  I  was  left  alone  with  Harry.  'Agnes,'  he  said,  'I 
am  going  to  Jesus,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  you  will  go, 
too,  when  you  die.  Do  you  think  you  shall  ? '  I  told 
him  I  hoped  so,  for  I  thought  I  loved  him,  and  he  said, 
'It  seems  hard  to  say  it,  but  I  must — I  fear  you  do  not.' 

"I  asked,  'why?'  and  he  said,  'because  you  do  not 
love  your  fellow-creatures,  yoiir  brothers  and  sisters,  in 
fact  and  the  Bible  says  that,  If  any  man  love  not  his 
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brother  whom  he  has  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom 
he  has  not  seen?'  But  I  said,  '  I  hope  I  do  love  them.' 
He  shook  his  head  and  answered,  '  Why  then  speak 
evil  of  them  1  No,  Agnes,  depend  on  it,  if  you  loved 
Jesus  you  would  love  those  for  whom  he  died  It  was 
his  command  that  we  should  love  one  another,  but  if 
we  speak  evil  of  one  another,  there  can  be  no  true 
heart  love.  Love  covers  over  the  faults  of  others. 
Love  rejoices  not  in  hearing  anything  bad,  but  in 
having  anything  good  to  tell;  and  one  who  loves  Christ 
truly,  and  is  his  servant,  is  humble.  He  feels  how 
much  he  is  forgiven,  how  little  he  deserves,  how  great 
his  own  debt  is,  and  he  thinks  no  one  can  be  so  bad,  or 
owe  so  much  to  Christ,  as  himself' 

"  Harry  said  all  this  much  better  than  I  have  told  it 
to  you ;  but  the  thing  which  dwelt  the  most  with  me  was 
these  words,  '  There  is  nothing  so  likely  to  grieve  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  drive  him  from  the  heart  as  the  sin  of 
uncharitableness,  for  the  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  love  !" 
.  "Well,  Harry  died,  and  when  I  came  to  look  into  my 
heart  I  found  he  was  right.  The  reason  of  my  judging- 
spirit  and  evil  speaking  was  that  I  had  never  truly 
believed  in  Jesus,  never  had  the  new  heart  which 
we  must  have  before  we  go  to  heaven.  I  saw,  indeed, 
I  should  not  be  happy  there  as  I  was  then.  I  saw  I 
had  never  really  repented  of  sin. 

"  Soon  a  change  came,  and  oh,  how  much  better  other 
people  seemed  then.  At  least  I  felt  so  much  humbled 
by  the  sight  of  my  own  sins  that  I  could  only  feel 
ashamed  of  my  past  hard  thoughts  of  other  people; 
and  since  that  time  I  have  watched,  I  hope,  against 
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the  easily  besetting  sin,  and  God  has  helped  me  to  lay 
it  aside." 

Tears  fell  from  the  lady's  eyes.  "  I  believe  you  are 
right,  dear  child,"  she  said.  "  Then  you  think  I  can 
be  cured?" 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  said  Agnes,  "because  I  was. 
God  can  do  all  things,  and  if  we  only  tell  him  our  case 
he  can  cure  us  of  that  as  well  as  any  other  evil  There 
is  only  one  cure  for  every  sin.  Christ's  blood  can 
cleanse  it  away,  and  his  spirit  can  give  the  new  heart. 
But  we  must  look  at  evil  speaking  as  a  sin,  and  not  a 
misfortune  or  a  habit  we  cannot  help.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  I  lie  here  and  think  how  near  death  may  be, 
a  little  doubt  comes  into  my  heart  like  a  cloud  before 
the  sun,  as  to  whether  I  really  am  born  again,  I  feel 
so  much  sin  in  me  still ;  but  one  thing  always  comforts 
me.  I  feel  I  love  as  I  never  loved .  before ; — not  Jesus 
alone — who  could  help  loving  him  you  know;  at  least, 
who  that  feels  he  died  for  him  ? — but  now  I  love  every 
one.  I  know  I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life  because 
of  this  love,  which  I  never  had  before,  and  it  makes 
me  hope  that  I  have  his  spirit,  without  which  we 
cannot  be  his." 

The  child  grew  weary  and  closed  her  eyes  to  sleep, 
but  her  words  sank  deep  into  the  lonely  lady's  heart. 
She  had  never  before  gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil  She 
had  only  looked  on  her  tendency  to  evil-speaking  as  a 
bad  habit,  an  unfortunate  tendency,  but  not  as  a  sin. 
]NTow  she  saw  her  mistake.  She  saw  that  the  sin  came 
from  an  unchanged  heart,  and  that  the  whole  soul 
needed  to  be  renewed.  The  prayer  she  breathed  by 
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the  couch  of  the  dying  child  was  heard.  She  took  the 
case  to  Jesus,  and  he  undertook  to  heal  it.  It  was  not 
easy  work,  the  habit  was  one  of  such  long  standing ;  but 
Christ's  grace  was  sufficient,  and  the  desire  of  evil 
speaking  was  in  time  lost  in  the  desire  to  be  like 
Jesus.  She  set  a  watch  over  her  lips,  and  ere  the  little 
girl  went  home  to  her  Saviour,  she  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  poor  solitary  lady  with  something  of  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding  in  her 
heart.  A  peace,  which  no  backbiter  nor  slanderer  can 
enjoy.  A  peacejwhich  springs  from  Christ's  love  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart. 

Children,  watch  against  evil  speaking.  Do  not 
indulge  it  in  the  nursery,  nor  in  the  school-room,  nor 
in  the  family.  Say  all  the  good  you  know  of  a  person, 
and  there  stop.  Kead  the  beautiful  letter  or  epistle 
which  John  the  Apostle  wrote,  and  see  what  love  it 
expresses,  and  rest  not  until  you  can  say  as  little 
Agnes  said  : — "  I  know  that  I  have  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  because  I  love  the  brethren."  Love  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour.  Love  thinketh  no  evil.  Love 
or  charity  is  the  sign  of  the  changed  heart,  and  if  we 
do  not  love  we  do  not  truly  believe. 


THE  SECEET  PEAYER 


''  When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret  ;  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in 
secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."  —  Matthew  vi.  6. 


are  three  thoughts  in  this  text.  The  first 
£TT  is,  that  prayer  is  a  duty  to  be  performed,  not 
lj$$  only  in  the  congregation,  in  the  chapel,  the 
§&§  church,  or  in  the  family,  but  alone  in  some  secret, 
quiet  place. 

The  next  thought  is,  that  we  are  to  pray  to  our 
Father,  who  is  in  that  secret  place,  in  our  closet, 
wherever  that  may  be. 

The  next  thought  is,  that  our  Father,  who  is  in 
secret,  will  answer  those  prayers,  always  supposing 
them  prayers  of  faith,  and  sent  up  through  Jesus 
Christ. 

But,  now,  what  is  prayer  ?  Look  at  that  band  of 
children,  led  up  the  aisle  to  their  seats.  See,  they 
kneel,  and  their  position  is  one  of  prayer  ;  but  kneel- 
ing with  folded  hands,  and  closed  eyes,  does  not  make 
prayer.  What  beautiful  words  they  use  !  They  even 
call  upon  our  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,  the  very 
prayer  which  Jesus  himself  taught  ;  but  using  those 
words  does  not  make  the  act  one  of  prayer. 
;  Nor  does  the  place  in  which  they  utter  them  make 
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it  any  more  prayer.  See  there,  in  that  splendid  church, 
with  fine  pointed  arches,  and  windows  of  brilliant  glass, 
its  sculptured  pillars,  and  marble  pavement,  are  people, 
muttering  over  their  petitions,  as  fast  as  the  child  says 
his  lessons  by  rote,  thinking,  meanwhile,  of  their 
business,  or  their  pleasure,  saying  those  solemn  words, 
"  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  Christ  have  mercy  upon 
us,"  and  feeling  no  need  of  mercy,  no  sins  to  be  merciful 
to.  Does  the  fact  of  their  kneeling  in  the  church,  or  the 
chapel,  make  those  petitions  prayer?  !Nbt  at  all  But 
what  is  prayer  ?  Is  it  long  studied  speeches  to  God, 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  not  because  the 
man  is  earnest,  but  because  he  thinks  God  will  be  sure 
to  hear  him  for  his  much  speaking?  Not  at  all.  Long, 
well  composed,  well  expressed  setences  may  be  prayer- 
less  as  the  wind  among  the  branches. 

But  what  is  prayer,  then  ?  I  will  tell  you.  It  is 
simply,  and  it  is  only,  the  heart's  voice  to  God. 

Look  at  that  child,  scarcely  higher  than  the  table, 
stretching  out  its  tiny  hands  for  the  longed-for  toy 
which  his  mother  holds  up  in  the  air.  Do  not  his 
scarce-formed  words  of  hoping  entreaty  tell  you  what 
prayer  is? 

Look  at  that  hungry,  pale,  wan  mother,  in  the 
cottage  chamber,  asking  the  baker  to  leave  her  one 
loaf  more  on  trust,  for  that  she  and  her  babe  are  starv- 
ing. She  does  not  think  so  much  how  she  shall  frame 
her  words  as  whether  she  shall  gain  her  desire.  Her 
very  tones  are  tones  of  prayer. 

Look  at  that  late  rebellious  but  now  penitent  boy. 
He  is  so  grieved,  so  wretched,  because  he  has  done  wrong, 
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and  has  offended  his  father.  The  punishment  is  not  that 
which  troubles  him,  but  the  father's  sorrow  and  dis- 
pleasure, and  he  is  looking  up  in  his  face,  oh,  so 
earnestly  !  entreating  for  forgiveness. 

That  is  prayer,  and,  although  this  is  only  prayer  to 
a  fellow-creature,  you  may  learn  something  from  its 
spirit,  and  may  see  what  it  really  is  to  God.  Prayer 
must  be  the  expression  of  want,  and  of  want  felt,  or  it 
is  no  prayer. 

The  place  for  prayer,  however,  of  which  Jesus  speaka 
may  need  some  explanation.  He  says  thy  closet.  Of 
course  you  must  know  that  it  does  not  mean  only  in 
the  closet,  for  the  _tme  Bible  tells  us  not  to  forsake 
the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  for  prayer.  Of 
course  you  are  taught  to  go  to  some  place  set  apart  for 
God's  public  worship;  but  the  closet  is  something 
different.  We  are  to  enter  it,  and  to  shut  the  door. 
It  little  matters  where  this  closet  is.  Isaac  went  out 
into  the  fields  to  pray  at  eventide  ;  and  Jacob  prayed 
beside  a  brook  ;  Abraham  amidst  the  shady  oaks,  at 
Beersheba ;  and  David  sometimes  in  a  cave,  or  on  a 
mountain  ;  Peter  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  by  the  sea 
side;  and  Jesus  on  the  hills,  or  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Any  place,  then,  where  you  can  be  alone  with 
God,  you  may  call  your  closet. 

Well,  I  will  suppose  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  enter  into  your  closet,  and  when  there,  what  are  you 
to  do  ?  You  are  to  pray  to  your  Father.  But  is  God 
your  Father  ?  Ask  yourself,  before  you  read  another 
line,  is  God  my  Father  ? 

God  is,  in  one  sense,  the  Father  of  all,  for  he  has 
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created,  or  made  all;  but  you  cannot  really  call  on  God 
as  your  Father,  unless  you  have  been  adopted  by  him. 
You  are  God's  child  by  creation,  but  you  were  born 
in  sin,  and  as  such  you  cannot  be  his  child,  unless 
some  change  takes  place  in  your  relation ;  for  you  no 
sooner  learned  to  know  right  from  wrong,  than  you  chose 
the  wrong.     You  had  no  natural  love  in  your  heart  to 
God.     You  loved  your  parents,  your  brothers,  your 
sisters,  your  pleasures,  your  play,  your  sins,  but  you  did 
not  by  nature  love  "God.     Do  you  fancy  that  you  did  ? 
Just  compare  your  feelings  to  God  with  your  feelings 
to  your  father.      I  have  seen  a  child  stand  at  the 
window,  and  strain  its  eyes  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  father's  figure  coming  up  the  street,  or  down 
the  road  leading  to  his  home.     If  it  be  night  time, 
and  the  curtains  are  drawn,  I  have  seen  the  little  heads 
ef  many  a  child  bent   o  listen  for  the  well  known  foot- 
steps, and  they  can  say  with  truth  there  is  music  in 
that  very  step.     And  when  he  comes  in  at  the  door, 
how  the  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sight  of  him,  how  the 
children  press  up  to  him  for  a  kiss,  and  a  word,  and  a 
look.      It  is  well  that  it  should  be  so;   but  why  is 
there  no  such  feeling  to  the  heavenly  Father  ?     You 
will   say,  perhaps,   "  We  do   not  see  our  Father  in 
heaven.    We  cannot  love  a  person  so  well  that  we  have 
not  seen."     The  answer  seems  a  natural  one,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  a  mistake.    The  Bible  gives  another 
reason;  it  says  the  carnal,  the  natural,  the  unchanged 
mind  or  heart  of  man  is  enmity  against  God.     This  is 
why  you  do  not  feel  your  heart  glow  when  yoU  think 
of  him.     Not  because  you  do  not  see  bim,    "iou  see  so 
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much  that  he  has  made,  so  much  that  he  has  given, 
that,  if  you  were  not  a  very  ungrateful  child,  you 
would  love  your  unseen  Father,  indeed  you  would. 
What  has  he  given  you,  do  you  ask  ?  Everything. 
He  gives  you  life,  reason,  friends,  and  home.  He  gave 
you  his  word,  his  own  message  to  -you ;  his  Son,  his 
only  son,  to  die  for  you.  He  will  give  you  eternal  life, 
if  you  will  have  it  on  his  terms.'  He  offers  to  be  your 
Father.  He  offers  you  a  Father's  love,  a  Father's 
blessing,  a  Father's  home.  Can  he  do  more  1  And  yet 
can  you  say,  Because  he  is  unseen,  I  do  not  love  him  ? 

There  was  a  lad  once  who  was  left  an  orphan,  his 
father  having  died  at  sea,  and  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  poor  fellow  no  one  knew.  There  was  no  money 
left  to  support  him,  and  the  neighbours  in  the  little 
fishing  town,  where  the  boy  lived,  said  he  must  go  to 
the  workhouse,  for  times  were  hard,  and  they  had, 
most  of  them,  little  enough  to  live  upon.  There  was 
one  old  man,  a  grey -haired  fisherman,  who  heard  the 
sad  story,  and  he  said,  "  The  boy  shall  not  go  to  the 
workhouse,  nor  shall  he  go  off  to  sea,  like  his  brothers, 
till  he  has  been  taught  a  little  of  his  duty  to  God  and 
his  neighbour.  I  will  adopt  him.  I  will  treat  him  as 
my  child." 

"Why,"  asked  one  old  lady,  a  richer  person  than 
the  kind  old  fisherman,  "  was  his  father  a  friend  of 
yours  1" 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  reverse,  but  I 
pity  the  boy,  and  I  will  adopt  him." 

ISTow,  many  people  knew  that  the  boy's  father  had 
injured  this  good  man,  had  died  deep  in  his  debt,  and 
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had  never  shown  him  either  gratitude  or  love.  They 
knew,  too,  that  the  boy  was  much  such  a  lad  as  the  son 
of  such  a  father  was  likely  to  be,  selfish,  ungrateful, 
disobedient.  As  to  his  valuing  the  offered  home  or 
love,  they  rightly  judged,  he  would  'do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  But,  nevertheless,  the  kind  man  adopted  him, 
and,  when  they  tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  resolu- 
tion, he  said,  "  God  manifested  his  love  to  us  in  that 
when  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  We 
were  not  friends,  but  enemies,  when  God  sent  Jesus 
to  reconcile  us.  I  shall  adopt  the  lad."  And  the  boy 
was  taken  home,  he  was  fed,  and  clad,  taught,  and 
tended  carefully,  and  in  time  won  to  love  his  father, 
for  the  love  which  that  father  showed  his  adopted  child 
excited  love  in  the  child's  heart;  he  loved  him  because 
of  his  love.  Now  you  are  exactly  in  the  position  of 
that  boy.  Neither  by  nature,  nor  by  life,  have -you 
deserved  God's  favour,  nor  done,  nor  felt  anything  that 
he  should  love  you.  Yet  he  does  love  you,  and  if  you 
believe  in  his  Son  Jesus,  whom  he  sent,  you  may  call 
him  Father. 

"  Go  when  the  morning  shineth, 
Go  when  the  noon  is  bright, 
Go  when  the  day  declineth, 
Go  in  the  hush  of  night, 
Go  with  deep  contrite  feeling, 
Cast  earthly  thoughts  away, 
And,  in  thy  chamber  kneeling, 
To  God  in  secret  pray." 


THE  OPEN  EEWAED. 


"  And  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly."— Matt  yi.  6. 

you  remember  reading,  a  few  Sundays  ago,  the 
story  of  the  three  young  men  in  Babylon,  who 
were  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace  by*  the  tyrant 
king,  because  they  would  not  bow  down  to  the 
golden  image  which  was  set  up  in  Dura's  Plain.    . 

Daniel,  or  Belteshazzar,  as  he  was  called  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  was  still  much  honoured  by 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  his  advice  and  interpreta- 
tion of  a  troublous  dream,  which  the  monarch  had, 
was  sought  by  him  when  the  magicians  and  wise  men  of 
Babylon  failed.  Poor  Nebuchadnezzar !  little  did  .he 
think,  in  those  proud  days,  when  he  set  up  that  golden 
image,  or  even  after  the  warning  sent  in  his  dream, 
which  Daniel  faithfully  interpreted  to  him,  that  his 
fall  was  so  near.  For*  Daniel  did  not  hide  the  truth. 
He  had  told  the  king  God's  decree,  that  he  should  be 
driven  from  among  men  and  dwell  among  the  oxen  in 
the  fields,  with  whom  he  would  eat  grass,  and  be 
covered  like  them  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  he  had 
begged  him,  too,  to  break  off  from  his  sins,  and  to  be 
merciful  to  the  poor,  that  this  heavy  judgment  might 
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be  turned  away.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  heeded  not  this 
counsel,  and  a  twelvemonth  passed  away  without 
repentance. 

It  was  one  day,  when  he  felt  unusually  proud  and 
secure,  that  he  walked  in  his  gorgeous  palace  at 
Babylon,  and  beholding  its  grandeur,  and  seeing  from 
its  windows  the  fine  sloping  gardens  and  the  strong 
massive  gates,  and  the  distant  buildings  of  the  city,  he 
cried  in  boastful  voice,  "Is  not  this  great  Babylon, 
that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my 
majesty  ?' 

Hark !  -what  voice  was  that  which  echoed  in  those 
gilded  walls.  It  was  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying : 
"  Oh,  King  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken. 
The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee,  and  they  shall 
drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  until  thou  know  that  the  most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will,"  and  that  very  hour  the  thing  was 
fulfilled.  His  reason  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  that 
just  walked  proudly  in  his  palace,  was  a  poor  house- 
less maniac,  refusing  to  be  clad,  and  roaming  in  the 
fields  and  woods  like  a  brute. 

A  grievous  affliction  is  the  loss  of  reason.  -No  bodily 
trial  or  suffering  can  be  half  as  great  as  that  which 
deprives  man  of  the  light  of  the  soul ;  and  for  seven 
years  was  this  poor  king  thus  tried,  when  suddenly  his 
understanding  returned,  and  he  was  in  his  right  mind. 
He  was  once  more  placed  on  the  throne,  no  longer  a. 
an  unbelieving,  scoffing  king,  but  as  a  humble,  penitent 
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man,  and  Daniel's  heart  must  have  rejoiced  to  see  his 
God  honoured  and  served,  and  to  hear  the  restored 
Nebuchadnezzar  relate  the  story  of  his  recovery,  and' 
how,  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  blessed  the  Most  High, 
and  praised  and  honoured  him  who  liveth  for  ever. 

Time  passed  on  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  dead.  His 
affliction  had  been  no  warning  to  his  son,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  more  impious  and  daring  than  his  father 
had  been,  and  although  we  read  of  no  harm  to  Daniel 
in  his  reign,  it  is  probable  that  he  often  felt  his 
danger,  and  took  refuge  in  prayer  to  him  who  had 
saved  him  throughout  many  a  trial  of  his  captivity. 

There  was  a  great  feast  in  the  palace  of  Belshazzar; 
a  thousand  lords  were  gathered  at  the  royal  table. 
Much  wine  was  drank  at  the  meal,  and  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  which  came  from  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  were  brought  to  Babylon  by  his  father,  were 
brought  on  in  scorn,  that  they  might  drink  wine  out 
of  them.  And,  as  they  drank,  they  praised  their  gods 
in  song.  Gods  of  silver,  and  gold,  brass,  wood,  iron, 
and  stone ;  but  no  praise  to  the  God  of  heaven.  But 
what  was  that  on  which  the  king's  eye  rested  in  terror  ? 
There  was  a  hand  there  beneath  the  candlestick  writing 
strange  letters.  How  terrified  he  was.  His  face  changed 
in  a  moment,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and  calling  in  a 
loud  voice,  he  said,  "  Bring  me  astrologers,  Chaldeans, 
and  soothsayers."  And  when  they  came  flocking  in, 
wondering  that  their  presence  should  be  needed  at  the 
feast  of  the  thousand  lords,  he  told  them,  in  his  haste, 
that  whoever  should  read  the  writing  should  be 
clothed  in  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  on  his 
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neck,  and  be  tlie  third  ruler  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
(wise  men  looked  in  vain;  they  could  not  read  the 
secret  signs.  Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  king's 
anxiety,  and  the  queen,  seeing  his  terror,  reminded 
him  of  a  certain  man  in  whom,  she  said,  was  the 
Spirit  of  the  Holy  Gods,  whom  his  father  had,  on 
account  of  his  wisdom,  made  master  of  the  magicians 
and  soothsayers.  The  Greek  historian,  Herodotus, 
thinks  this  queen  was  the  widow  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  the  mother,  not  the  wife,  of  Belshazzar. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Daniel  was  brought  in.  He  had 
been  but  little  at  court,  and  was  apparently  almost 
forgotten  by  all.  No  longer  was  he  in  the  freshness  of 
early  youth,  as  when  with  his  three  companions  he 
first  stood  before  the  royal  presence,  but  an  old  grey- 
haired  man  of  ninety,  who,  when  the  terrified  monarch 
promised  him  the  golden  chain  and  the  high  place  in 
the  state,  replied,  "  Give  thy  rewards  to  another,  but 
I  will  read  the  writing  to  the  king." 

The  interpretation  was  solemnly  given,  Daniel  did 
not  shrink  now  any  more  than  in  times  past.  He 
reminded  the  king  of  his  father's  punishment,  and  of 
his  own  hardened  heart.  "  The  interpretation  of  the 
writing  is,  that  God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom  and 
finished  it.  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
art  found  wanting.  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  given 
to  the  Medes  and  Persians." 

That  very  night  Darius,  the  Mede,  took  the  city, 
and  surprised  the  king.  Belshazzar  was  killed,  and 
God's  word  came  to  pass  ;  and  the  new  king  took  the 
Jewish  captive  into  high  favour,  and  set  him  over 
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one  hundred  and  twenty  princes  of  the  kingdom,  so 
fully  did  he  believe  him  worthy  of  trust  For  Daniel 
was  no  eye  servant ;  he  was  a  man  of  prayer.  By  and 
bye,  however,  the  other  princes  began  to  be  jealous 
of  this  Hebrew,  and  looked  very  eagerly  to  see  if 
they  could  find  any  fault  to  report  to  the  king ;  but  no, 
Daniel  was  faithful,  and  no  error  nor  fault  was  found 
in  him  at  all. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  princes  resolved  to 
ruin  their  chief,  and  yet  they  owned  to  each'  other 
that,  except  they  could  find  some  fault  in  Daniel's 
religion,  they  should  never  be  able  to  accuse  him  to 
Darius.  And^rhat  a  scheme  they  laid!  They  knew 
the  weak  point  of  their  king,  and  took  advantage  of 
it  accordingly ;  appealing  to  his  vain  glory,  they  asked 
him  to  agree  to  a  proposal,  which  governor,  captain, 
princes,  and  counsellors  had  made,  that  no  one  was  to 
ask  a  petition  of  any  God  or  man  for  thirty  days,  ex- 
cept of  the  king  himself,  and  that  those  who  did  so, 
should  be  throAvn  into  the  den  of  lions. 

And  Darius  agreed;  the  writing  was  signed,  and 
the  envious  princes  went  away  content.  But  there 
was  a  house  in  Babylon,  and  the  windows  in  that 
house  looking  towards  the  beloved  city  of  Jerusalem, 
now  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  where  thrice  a  day  the  master 
prayed  and  gave  thanks  to  God,  as  before  this  tyrannical 
decree,  for  he  feared  and  loved  his  Father  who  was  in 
heaven.  Daniel  found  time  for  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, three  times  daily.  Daniel,  the  busy  statesman, 
who  had  charge  of  the  king's  revenue,  and  oversight  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  princes.  Yes,  he  found 
19 
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leisure  for  prayer,  and  yet  do  we  not  sometimes  hear 
children,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  say  they  have  no 
time  to  pray.  We  must  be  far  busier  than  Daniel  if 
that  excuse  is  to  hold  good;  and  wiser,  too,  if  we  can 
do  without  prayer. 

He  needed  prayer;  he  could  not  live  without  it. 
Babylon  was  a  place  of  luxury  and  ungodliness. 
There  were  temptations  besetting  his  path;  tempta- 
tions to  idolatry  and  other  things,  and  he  needed 
prayer.  While  others  sang  and  danced,  he  knelt  at 
that  open  window  praying  and  praising;  and  as  he 
looked  towards  Jerusalem,  he  might  have  had  many  a 
glimpse  of  that  coining  Saviour  whom,  not  having 
seen,  he  loved.  He  knew  all  that  was  before  "him  ; 
he  knew  that  the  roaring  lions  in  the  horrible  den  were 
waiting  to  devour  him  ;  but  what  then?  He  recol- 
lected the  furnace,  where,  in  years  long  passed  by,  the 
presence  of  God's  angel  strengthened  the  three  faithful 
ones,  and  saved  them,  and  he  knew  full  well  that  no 
lion  could  hurt  him,  if  that  presence  followed  him 
there.  Had  he  not  often  sung  those  words  of  David, 
"Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy  presence?"  and 
"  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me."  So 
Daniel  continued  to  pray. 

Word  was  soon  carried  by  his  enemies  to  Darius. 
"That  Daniel,"  said  they,  "who  is  of  the  captivity  of 
Judah,  regards  not  thee,  nor  the  decree  thou  hast 
signed,  but  makes  his  petition  three  times  a-day." 
Now  Darius  repented  his  promise;  he  could  not, 
however,  alter  the  decree,  although  he  longed  to  do  so, 
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and  we  read  he  laboured  till  sundown  to  save  Daniel 
But  in  vain,  and  although  he  tried  to  comfort  the  poor 
old  man,  with  the  cheering  words  of  belief  that  God 
would  deliver  bim,  he  was  very  sad,  and  could  not 
sleep  for  thoughts  of  the  dreadful  night  which  his 
faithful  servant  was  passing.  No  sooner  did  the  sun 
rise  on  the  beautiful  city  than  the  king  was  up,  and  on 
his  way  to  the  den,  where  he  cried  with  a  mournful 
voice,  "  Oh  Daniel !  is  thy  God,  whom  thou  servest 
continually,  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions?"  and 
how  great  was  his  joy  when  the  cheerful  tones  of  his 
minister  were  heard  from  beneath : — "My  God  has  sent 
his  angel,  and  hath  shut  the  lions'  mouths,  that  they 
have  not  hurt  me." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  stood  once  more  in  the 
bright  sunlight  of  the  early  morning,  and  Darius,  after 
punishing  his  accusers  by  casting  them  into  the  den 
where  they  were  devoured,  published  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  faith  in  Daniel's  God,  and  Daniel  pros- 
pered, as  all  will  prosper  who  live  a  life  of  prayer.  God 
heard  him  in  secret,  and  rewarded  him  openly. 

Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  God  answers  prayer.  It 
may  not  always  be  in  the  way  you  expect,  but  if  not 
it  will  be  in  the  best  way.  The  history  of  Daniel  is 
but  one  among  many  recorded  in  the  Bible  of  the  value 
of  prayer.  The  Bible  is  full  of  them.  The  stories  of 
Moses,  and  David,  and  Hezekiah,  and  others,  prove  this. 
There  are  many  more  thoughts  connected  with  prayer, 
but  I  must  only  give  you  one  more  in  this  chapter. 
Prayer  is  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the  changed  heart. 
When  Paul  was  converted,  what  was  it  that  the  Lord 
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said  to  Ananias  in  a  vision  ? — "  Behold,  he  prayeth." 
Yes  if  you  are  not  prayerful,  depend  upon  it  there  is 
something  wrong  in  your  religion.  Prayer  is  the  first 
step,  and  prayer  the  last,  in  a  Christian  life. 

"  Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways ; 
Whilst  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice, 

And  say, '  behold  he  prays ! ' 

"  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath, 

The  Christian's  native  air, 
His  watchword  in  the  hour  of  death, 

He  enters  heaven  with  prayer. 

"  Oh,  thou  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  life,  the  truth,  the  way! 
The  path  of  prayer  thyself  has  trod, 

Lord  teach  us  how  to  pray." 
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"Oh  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good."  —  Psalm  cvlL  1. 


was  once  on  a  journey,  and  his  way  lay 
Y§r  through  a  village,  where  ten  poor  suffering  men 
gjgj  dwelt,  who  were  afflicted  with  that  most  frightful 
Sxy  of  diseases  called  leprosy.  The  disease,  such  as 
it  was  in  those  days  and  countries,  is  scarcely  known 
now,  but  it  was  one  to  which  people  living  in  Eastern 
lands  were  particularly  liable,  and  so  loathsome  was 
it,  that  houses  were  always  set  apart  for  those*  who 
suffered  from  its  effects  outside  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Even  touching  a  leper's  clothes  would  be  likely  to  give 
the  disorder,  and  when  the  poor  man  fell  sick,  death 
seemed  oftentimes  preferable  to  the  state  to  which  leprosy 
reduced  him.  These  ten  men,  therefore,  did  not  dare  to 
come  near  Jesus,  for  so  great  was  the  fear  of  the  disorder 
that  the  Jewish  law  had  many  directions  in  it  as  to  the 
conduct  of  these  persons  who  were  thus  infected.  "  He  is 
unclean,  he  shall  dwell  alone,  without  the  camp  shall 
his  habitation  be,"  is  written  in  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
The  priest  was  to  pronounce  whether  the  illness  wer.e 
truly  leprosy  or  no.  Notice  this  particularly,  for  lep- 
rosy is  in  many  of  its  bearings  a  picture  of  sin,  and 
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the  mode  of  healing  that  disease  is  certainly  typical 
of  the  method  of  treating  our  soul's  sickness  by  our 
great  High  Priest,  who  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 

These  ten  lepers  hearing,  then,  that  Jesus  was 
passing  by,  came  as  near  as  they  dared,  and  because 
they  were  afar  off,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  and  cried 
earnestly,  "Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  And  when 
Jesus  saw  them,  he  said,  simply,  "  Go  show  yourselves 
unto  the  priests" — this  was  all;  and  as  they  looked  at 
themselves,  and  at  one  another, — wonder  of  wonders ! 
they  were  all  cleansed,  all  cured  entirely. 

Now,  do  you  not  think  that  this  change  from  sickness 
to  health  must  have  made  them  grateful  ?  Could  they 
leave  the  presence  of  the  kind  and  compassionate 
Saviour  without  thanks.  Impossible,  you  say.  Alas ! 
ingratitude  is  not  only  a  very  possible,  but  a  very  com- 
mon sin.  Nine  of  these  lepers  at  least  were  ungrateful. 
There  was  only  one  who  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  glorified  God,  as  he  fell  down  on  his  face  before 
the  Saviour.  And  Jesus  looking  at  him,  said,  "  Were 
there  not  ten  lepers  cleansed  ?  but  where  are  the  nine  ? 
There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to 
God,  save  this  stranger."  Now  you  see  in  reading  this 
simple  scripture  story  how  great  is  the  sin  of  ingratitude, 
I  remember,  when  a  child,  being  full  of  wonder  that 
any  men  could  be  so  thankless  for  their  great  deliverance. 
I  recollect  quite  well  a  feeling  of  indignation  at  those 
nine  lepers,  who  could  receive  such  a  blessing  as  health 
without  one  word  of  thanks.  But  I  forgot  to  ask 
myself  how  many  favours  I  had  received  unthankfully. 
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How,  morning  after  morning,  I  rose  from  my  bed,  and, 
although  I  might  thank  God  for  my  soft  rest  and  happy 
slumbers  with  my  lips,  I  had  no  more  thankfulness  for 
it  in  my  heart  than  those  nine  lepers  for  their  cure;  and 
so  for  home,  food,  clothing,  for  dear  loving  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  guardians,  and  friends,  I  received 
them  as  a  matter  of  course.  Sometimes  when  I  heard 
a  tolling  bell,  and  saw  little  motherless  children  follow 
the  coffin,  clad  in  black  clothes,  and  weeping,  I  have 
looked  at  my  own  dear  mamma,  and  felt  for  a  moment 
grateful  to  some  one,  or  something,  that  she  was  spared 
me,  but  of  praise  to  God  I  knew  nothing  in  spirit,  and 
but  little  in  word.  And  my  case  is  not  an  uncommon 
one.  We  can  judge  the  nine  lepers,  but  we  do  not  see 
that  in  judging  them  we  condemn  ourselves. 

But  now,  supposing  you  are  not  all  of  you  so  ungrateful 
as  I  was,  and  that  you  would  not  have  turned  away  from 
Jesus,  without  one  word  of  grateful  thanks  to  him, 
your  great  Physician,  supposing  that  you  would,  like  the 
tenth  leper,  have  returned  and  given  glory  to  him,  do  you 
often  think  of  praising  God?  Did  you  ever  reflect 
that  praise  is  the  employment  of  heaven?  I  fear 
that  the  prayers  which  we  often  teach  little  children 
have  not  half  enough  of  praise  in  them.  We  teach 
them  their  wants,  and  to  ask  for  favours ;  but  we  do 
not  lead  them  as  we  might  to  praise  God  for  mercies 
given.  The  fact  is  we  must  feel  thankful  before  we 
can  praise  heartily.  We  must  know  the  danger  and 
the  evil  from  which  God  is  willing  to  save  us  before 
we  shall  feel  rightly  grateful  Many  very  dreadful 
illnesses  almost  stupify  the  patients,  and  the  greater  the 
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danger,  often  the  greater  the  insensibility  to  it.  In 
many  fevers  persons  are  delirious,  and  have  no  con- 
sciousness either  of  pain  or  fear.  They  are  either 
heavy  with  sleep,  or  excited  and  wild,  and  often  require 
to  be  told,  when  they  are  getting  well,  how  ill  they 
have  been. 

That  adopted  child  of  whom  1  told  you  in  a  former 
chapter  had  no  idea  how  great  his  danger  would  have 
been,  and  in  all  probability  how  lost  his  character,  had 
the  good  fisherman  not  had  pity  on  Mm.  There  is  a 
little  still  to  tell  you  of  the  history  of  this  adopted 
child  which  may  serve  to  make  plainer  the  truth  I 
want  to  impress  on  your  mind. 

This  poor  orphan  lad  had  a  brother,  who  had  been 
sent  to  sea  by  his  father  about  twelve  months  before 
his  death,  and  had  the  character,  not  without  some 
truth,  of  being  a  wild,  bad  boy.  Now  and  then  when 
he  came  on  shore  he  would  pay  Charlie  a  visit  at  his 
new  father's  house,  but  he  never  seemed  to  like  the 
ways  of  that  house,  and  would  laugh  at  the  good  man's 
religion,  and  jeer  at  Charlie  if  he  tried  to  defend  it. 

He  grew  tired  of  sea  at  last,  and  some  distant  cousin 
of  his  father,  who  lived  in  London,  and  was  steward  to 
a  river  steamer,  deceived  by  fair  promises  and  sharpness 
on  the  lad's  part,  offered  him  a  situation  with  him  as 
help  on  board  a  steamboat  which  plied  on  the  Thames 
from  London  to  Gravesend,  daily.  John  liked  his  new 
life  so  well  that  he  wrote  to  Charlie  more  than  one 
tempting  letter,  and  made  many  flattering  promises  that 
if  he  would  come  he  would  find  him  a  place  as  good  as  his 
own.  He  told  of  many  a  sixpence  and  fourpence  given 
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by  the  passengers,  and  untold  half-pence  foi  little  acts 
of  service  on  board.  He  described  the  famous  dinners, 
the  very  leavings  of  the  guests,  indeed,  as  so  far  better 
than  poor  Charlie's  hard  fare,  that  he  began  to  grow  dis- 
contented, and  even  to  hint  to  his  kind  friend  his  wish 
for  something  better  than  going  out  in  all  weathers  with 
the  old  boat  on  rough  seas.  The  good  fatherly  man 
told  him  the  danger  of  his  brother's  life,  its  temptations 
and  many  snares,  but  all  in  vain.  He  was  sixteen,  he 
said,  and  he  should  accept  John's  offer,  and  go  up  to 
London,  if  John  would  lend  him  the  money.  The  old 
man  prayed,  his  wife  prayed,  his  little  daughter  prayed, 
but  in  vain ;  and  with  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and 
the  Bible  wrapped  up  in  his  clothes,  he  went  out  from 
his  safe  home  to  face  the  dangers  of  life. 

Poor  foolish  fellow !  he  had  sometimes  travelled  on 
the  stormy  seas  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  when  the 
little  fishing-boat  was  rocked  on  the  waves,  but  he  was 
going  to  run  greater  risks  for  his  soul  than  ever  his 
body  ran  on  the  sea.  Arrived  in  London  he  found  his 
brother  at  the  railway  station  to  meet  him ;  he  had  got 
leave  for  a  holiday,  and  would  take  Charlie  to  his 
cousin's  for  the  night.  The  cousin's  home — if  home  it 
could  be  called — was  a  comfortless  lodging,  in  Thames 
Street,  and  when  he  arrived  he  saw  no  signs  of  tea, 
which  would  have  been  so  refreshing  after  his  long 
journey. 

There  were  one  or  two  men  smoking  at  the  fire,  and 
there  was  drinking  and  card  playing  going  on  among 
the  sons  of  the  cousin's — bad,  wild  fellows,  who  were 
engaged  occasionally  on  the  river,  and  spent  all  they 
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earned  in  gambling  and  drink.  No  Bible,  no  prayers, 
no  fear  of  God  in  that  wretched  lodging,  and  poor 
Charlie  soon  longed  for  the  shelter  of  the  little  humble 
cottage  in  the  Sussex  sea-port.  He  could  not  sleep 
that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  waking  his 
brother  he  told  him  how  he  repented  coming  into  such 
a  scene,  and  how  he  longed  to  return ;  but  John,  of 
course,  laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  his  empty 
purse  said  how  impossible  that  would  be. 

The  poor  fellow  was  dismayed,  but  one  thing  was 
xeft  him  which  was  to  write  a  letter  to  his  kind  uncle, 
and  when  John  was  gone  out  to  his  day's  labour  on  the 
river,  Charlie  posted  the  letter. 

Anything,  thought  he,  were  better  than  this.  I  will 
walk,  I  will  beg  my  way  home,  but  I  will  not  stay  here. 
The  day  passed  wearily.  The  cousin  was  cold,  and 
on  his  return  home  late  at  night,  hinted  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  keep  a  great  idle  fellow  for 
nothing,  and  that  if  he  would  not  take  a  place  he 
offered  him  in  a  small  river  steamer,  plying  from 
Greenwich  to  London  Bridge,  he  might  go  about  his 
business.  The  next  day  passed  over  and  no  letter,  but 
on  the  following  the  weather-beaten  sailor  himself 
appeared,  and  there  was  no  reproach,  no  harshness  in 
his  tones,  as  he  said,  "Why  did  you  leave  me,  my  lad? 
I  am  come  to  take  you  home." 

To  be  sure  there  was  no  fatted  calf  killed  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  lad  after  his  three  days'  absence,  but 
there  was  abundance  of  thankfulness  and  joy ;  and 
Charlie  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  now  be  active 
enough  to  repay  his  father  for  all  his  faithful  and 
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enduring  love.  Things  prospered  with  the  fisherman 
and  his  adopted  son ;  the  fishing  season  was  a  very 
plentiful  and  happy  one,  and  often,  as  the  old  and 
young  sailors  cast  out  their  nets,  they  talked  of  him 
who  did  not  disdain  to  enter  the  boat  of  Peter,  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  their  hearts  burned  within  them  as 
they  remembered  his  love,  who,  though  he  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  A  year  passed  on,  and 
yet  another,  when  one  day  there  was  bad  news  brought 
to  the  fisher's  cottage.  John  was  in  sore  trouble, 
arrested,  tried,  found  guilty  of  passing  bad  money,  if 
not  of  helping  to  coin  it. 

He  was  now  in  a  London  prison,  under  sentence  of 
transportation  for  fourteen  years,  and  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  imploring  his  uncle,  that  godly  uncle,  at  whom 
he  had  jeered,  to  come  and  see  him  before  he  left  the 
prison,  for  he  had  something  to  reveal  Heavy-hearted, 
they  complied  with  the  request.  The  tale  was  one  of 
guilt  and  sadness.  The  cousin  had  hoped  to  win  the  boy 
Charlie,  whom  John  had  represented  as  good  tempered 
and  willing,  to  his  purpose,  and  they  had  enticed  him 
up  to  London,  with  a  view  of  making  a  tool  oi  him. 
"I  see,  dear  uncle,"  said  Charlie,  as  they  left  the 
gloomy  prison,  "from  what  you  have  saved  me.  Never, 
never  before  did  I  feel  the  value  of  your  adoption.  I 
should  have  been  a  servant  and  child  of  sin  and  Satan 
but  for  you."  And  when  they  were  once  more  in  the 
low-roofed  dwelling  they  knelt  down  and  praised  as 
they  had  never  praised  before.  The  young  man  saw 
his  deliverance,  and  blessed  his  earthly  and  heavenly 
deliverer  with  a  thankful  heart  "  A  prison  here  and 
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hereafter  would  have  been  my  doom,"  he  said.     "  Oh, 
thank  God  for  my  safety !" 

Yes,  and  when,  after  life  is  over,  you  come  to 
the  safety  of  heaven,  and  recal  all  the  way  which 
God  has  led  you,  the  deliverance  from  Satan's  bondage, 
and  the  adoption  which  God  has  given  you,  do  you  not 
think  you  shall  praise  him?  "Well,  begin  now.  God  is 
willing  to  adopt  you,  he  is  waiting  to  receive  you, 
Christ  is  waiting  to  save  you ;  and,  if  you  accept  his 
offer  of  salvation,  listen  to  his  words  of  assurance,  "Ye 
shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty." 

"  Think  not  that  he  who  reigns  on  high 
Disdains  your  infant  harmony ; 
Not  angel  s  songs,  tnougn  sweet  and  clear 
Are  to  the  Saviour's  heart  so  dear 
As  those  of  little  ones  below, 
Who  his  redeeming  mercy  know. 

"  Think'  not  that  saints,  who  rest  above 
Rejoicing  in  their  Saviour's  love, 
Hear  not  your  praises  to  your  King, 
Praises  with  which  the  heavens  ring. 
Oh,  then  give  thanks,  for  he  is  good, 
He  bought  and  saved  you  by  his  blood  t " 
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1  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  Into  temptation."— Matt  xrvi  41. 

l^lrf  HERE  was  a  little  Scotch  girl,  an  orphan,  who 
£Tj  had  lived  a  free  country  life  in  a  pleasant  village 
ra^  of  the  border  land  of  Scotland.  Her  home  was 
&So  a  quiet  one,  for  her  aunt,  an  elderly  maiden 
lady,  seldom  went  out;  and  Jessie,  after  her  lessons 
were  over,  in  the  little  town  a  mile  from  her  aunt's 
house,  had  plenty  of  time  to  herself  She  had  read 
many  a  story  of  the  history  of  the  Scottish  border,  and 
loved  the  country  of  her  fathers  with  an  earnest  and 
somewhat  romantic  love.  She  knew  every  pillar  and 
arch  of  fair  Melrose  Abbey,  and  would  sit  and  muse  on 
the  graves  there  ;  of  the  old  monks  and  their  long 
processions ;  of  the  heart  of  the  great  hero,  Bruce, 
which  was  buried  close  by  ;  and  of  William  of  Delo- 
raine,  of  whom  the  minstrel  sang  in  his  lay.  And 
then  she  would  often  go  forth  with  her  maid,  and 
spend  whole  summer  afternoons  on  the  Tweed's  bank, 
and,  while  Nannie,  the  nurse,  sat  and  knitted,  Jessie 
would  sing  her  songs,  or  pluck  the  wild  flowers  and 
weave  them  into  garlands. 
Now  and  then  she  used  to  go  and  drink  tea  with 
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Nannie's  father  and  mother,  who  lived  in  a  little  farm 
among  the  hills,  which  looked  pleasantly  over  miles 
of  country,  where  the  Tweed  was  seen  to  glitter  in 
the  green  valley  like  a  silver  thread.  Once  Jessie  paid 
a  long  visit  here.  She  had  been  very  ill,  the  colour 
left  her  face,  and  the  doctors  said  she  must  go  away 
from  the  village,  which  lay  low,  and  try  the  air  of  the 
hills  to  restore  her,  and  where  better  than  good 
Farmer  Douglas'  cottage  ?  So  the  old  aunt  bade  her 
good-bye,  and,  telling  her  to  be  a  good  child  and  not 
forget  her  prayers,  dismissed  her. 

It  was  on  a  bright  June  day  that  Jessie,  seated  on  a 
rough  Shetland  pony,  safe  and  sure  though  very  slow, 
set  out  on  her  journey.  The  very  path  which  she  had 
so  often  trod  on  foot  when  in  health,  now  seemed  long 
and  toilsome  to  her,  and  she  felt  the  difference  between 
sickness  and  health  as  she  had  never  felt  it  before.  The 
new  milk  and  the  sweet  pure  air  of  the  hill  side  did 
not  quickly  restore  Jessie,  and  Nurse  Nannie  often 
looked  anxious,  as  she  saw  the  little  delicate  face 
which  had  once  bloomed  with  health  grew  paler. 

One  day  as  she  lay  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  rude 
tent,  which  Farmer  Douglas  had  made  to  shade  the 
little  lady  from  the  sun,  a  traveller  passing  by  asked 
what  ailed  her,  and  on  being  told  that  she  had  been 
ill,  sat  down  beside  her  and  talked  kindly  to  her. 
He  loved  children,  and  as  he  was  making  a  walking 
tour  through  Scotland,  he  often  stopped  to  notice  the 
little  lads  and  lasses  at  the  cottage  doors,  and  make 
their  hearts  glad,  with  a  few  kind  words  or  copper 
coins.  He  was  a  rran  who  had  read  much,  too,  and 
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seeing  little  Jessie  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  asked  to 
look  at  it. 

"  Do  you  like  reading,  my  little  girl?"  he  said. 

"Oh  yes,  I  love  it  above  all  things,"  answered 
Jessie. 

"  What  kind  of  reading  V 

Now  Jessie  thought,  as  the  gentleman  was  in  black, 
he  might  be  a  minister,  and  she  knew  she  ought  to  like 
reading  her  Bible  best;  but,  as  she  was  a  true  child, 
she  said, 

"  I  like  old  tales  and  poems.  I  like  to  read  history, 
particularly  about  the  battles,  when  our  country  fought 
so  bravely;  but  I  don't  care  for  reading  quite  so  much 
as  I  did.  I  like  to  lie  still  here  and  look  at  the  blue 
hills  and  the  green  meadows,  and  those  ruins  there,  and 
the  pretty  river." 

"Are  you  happy?"  asked  the  stranger. 

"Not  quite,"  she  said;  "I  want  to  be  well  again." 

"  If  it  is  God's  will  I  hope  you  may.  Do  you  ever 
pray?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  the  child,  "everyday." 

"  That  is  right,  you  must  pray.  God  loves  to  hear 
children's  prayers." 

The  little  girl  sighed. 

"I  don't  think,"  she  said,  "much  good  comes  of 
my  prayers.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  long  tune,  too. 
I  ask  God  to  make  me  good,  but  I  am  not  good.  I 
ask  him  to  make  me  love  him,  but  I  don't  feel  that  I 
do  ;  I  forget  him  so  soon." 

The  traveller  patted  her  head  kindly,  told  her  not  to 
be  grieved  at  this,  but  to  go  on  praying,  and  she  would 
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have  an  answer  ;  then  giving  her  a  little  took,  a  storr 
of  a  good  child,  left  her,  and  she  was  alone  again  with 
her  thoughts. 

An  old  shepherd,  who  had  known  Jessie's  parents, 
next  came  by.  He  was  bringing  home  a  little  lamb  in 
his  arms,  whose  mother  had  died,  to  be  nursed  and  fed 
at  the  farm  ;  and  he  looked  tenderly  at  the  sick  child, 
whose  life  seemed  to  hang  on  a  thread  as  slender  as  that 
of  the  motherless  lamb. 

"Did  you  meet  a  gentleman?"  inquired  Jessie  of  her 
friend  the  shepherd,  after  he  had  asked  her  how  she 
did  and  drawn  the  awning  of  the  tent  a  little  further 
round  her. 

"  Yes,"  my  little  lady,  "  sure  I  did.     He  is  a  great 
scholar,  and  is  travelling  about  to  get  the  history  of  all 
the  bits  of  towers  yonder,  to  make  a  book  of  them." 
"  Those  towers  on  the  river's  bank  ?"  said  Jessie." 
"Yes,  miss,   though  what  there   can  be  to  write 
about  the  square  ruins  I  canna  tell" 

"A  scholar,  is  he?"  said  Jessie;  "I  wish  I  had 
asked  him  some  more  questions." 

"  Can  I  run  after  him  and  take  a  message  ?"  asked 
the  shepherd. 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  little  girl;  "  he  might  think  me 
bold.  I  wonder  if  the  minister  would  know." 

"What,  is  it  a  question  o'  that  sort,  my  bairn?" 
asked  the  shepherd,  tenderly.  "Would  it  ease  your 
mind  to  tell  me,  think  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  perhaps  it  might ;   but — I  am  not 
happy.     I  pray  and  pray,  but  it  does  me  no  good." 
"Ah,"  said  the  good  old  man,  kindly,    "but  are 
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you  sure  you  pray  aright.  We  must  first,  you  know, 
set  our  prayers  going  the  right  way,  or  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  answered." 

And  sitting  down  near  her,  he  told  her  in  simple 
language  how  prayer  must  be  offered  ;  how  first  the  eye 
of  faith  must  fix  itself  on  Christ ;  that  Jesus  was  not  a 
dead  Saviour,  but  a  living  Saviour  ;  that  he  had  risen 
on  high  to  sit  at  God's  right  hand  and  present  our 
prayers  to  him.  This  was  a  new  thought  to  the  child. 
And  then  he  told  her  this  simple  story  : — 

"  I  had  once  a  piece  of  injustice  done  me,  with 
respect  to  a  slip  of  land  which  lay  close  by  the  cottage 
where  my  father  and  my  father's  father  before  him 
lived.  The  land  was  worth  but  little  to  my  landlord, 
but  a  good  deal  to  me.  It  grew  all  my  little  stock  of 
vegetables,  and,  besides,  it  had  always  gone  with  the 
house.  But  a  new  steward  came  and  wanted  this 
corner  for  a  new  road.  I  knew  the  earl  would  never 
have  suffered  it  to  be  taken  from  me,  had  he  known  it ; 
but  he  was  ill  in  London,  and  though  I  wrote  I  got  no 
reply.  At  length  I  bethought  me,  perhaps,  he  had 
never  got  the  letters.  So,  poor  as  I  was,  I  went  up  to 
London  and  tried  to  see  him,  but  was  denied.  As  I 
stood  sorrowfully  in  the  hall,  the  young  lord  passed 
through.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  child,  and  I 
knew  his  heart  was  kind,  and  that  his  father 
loved  him.  So  I  made  bold  to  press  up  to  him  with 
my  papers,  and  told  him  my  tale.  '  I  will  give  it,' 
he  said,  kindly,  '  into  the  earl's  hand.  It  will  be  all 
right,  you  shall  have  your  land.'  And  it  was  all  right; 
in  ten  minutes  he  came  out  with  the  order  signed  by 
20 
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the  earl  himself.  I  was  to  keep  the  land.  I  never 
shall  forget  my  joy  as  the  young  lord  came  to  me  and 
said,  '  I  have  given  it  into  my  father's  own  hand,  and 
he  promises  to  grant  your  request.' 

"As  I  left  that  mansion  then,  I  thought  of  the  blessed 
Saviour,  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  inter- 
ceding for  us,  and  I  often  think  of  it  now  when  I  pray. 
So  put  your  prayers,  little  lady,  into  Christ's  hands, 
the  well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  and,  depend  on  it, 
they  are  in  the  right  way  of  being  answered.  But 
then  there  is  something  else,  you  know,  besides  pray- 
ing. The  Bible  says,  «  Watch  !  '  " 

"  That  is  the  very  thing,"  said  the  child;  "  I  forget 
so  soon.  I  suppose  that  it  is  because  I  do  not  watch, 
but  still,  I  should  have  thought  that  God  could  make 
me  good  at  once,  if  he  would." 

"  Without  any  effort  or  care  of  yours,  my  dear?  No, 
no,  that  is  not  his  way  ;  besides,  you  are  to  watch  that 
you  do  not  enter  into  temptation.  You  have  got  an 
enemy,  you  know.  There  is  Satan,  he  is  the  enemy  of 
our  souls  ;  he  would  like  to  lead  you  to  do  wrong,  to 
forget  God,  to  be  his  servant,  not  God's  child.  He 
tempted  Jesus,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  tempt  his  chil- 
dren. You  are  to  watch  that  you  don't  fall  into  his 
temptations.  Praying  without  watching  is  useless.  It 
would  be  like  asking  God  to  take  care  of  my  sheep  and 
keeping  no  dog  to  prevent  them  from  straying." 

"I  see,"  said  Jessie;  "  oh,  I  see  how  much  better  I 
can  pray,  now  that  I  mean  to  watch." 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  shepherd,  "that's  right.  Those  old 
ruined  castles,  which  yon  gentleman  is  looking  at,  could 
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tell  many  a  story  of  watching.  They  were  built,  you 
see,  Miss,  on  either  side  the  Tweed,  and  usually  in  view 
of  each  other.  I  have  heard  say  they  were  set  there  in 
old  times,  when  the  English  were  not  very  friendly 
neighbours,  and  people  were  stationed  in  them  to 
watch,  before  and  behind,  for  the  approach  of  the  men 
from  Northumberland  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  As 
soon  as  the  guard  in  a  tower  saw  any  fear,  any  alarm, 
he  gave  warning  by  lighting  a  fire  at  the  top,  and  by 
day  the  smoke  and  by  night  the  flame,  alarmed  the 
people  at  the  next,  who  lighted  their  fire  to  give 
notice  to  the  neighbouring  tower  to  put  itself  in 
defence.  People  did  not  sleep  much  in  the  times  of 
the  Border  troubles,  Miss,  and  if  they  were  always  on 
the  alert  for  the  human  enemy,  so  should  we  be 
for  the  coming  of  the  enemy  of  the  soul.  For  he 
is  a  bitterer  foe  to  us  than  was  ever  Southerner  to 
the  Scotch." 

"How  beautiful!"  said  the  child  clasping  ner 
hands;  "and  prayer  seems  like  the  lighting  of  the  fires 
to  tell  God  of  our  danger,  and  is  he  ready  to  come  to 
my  help  ?" 

"  Eeady  child?  so  ready  that,  while  you  are  speaking, 
he  hears;  before  you  speak,  with  the  little  desire  only, 
like  the  first  spark,  set  to  the  fire,  he  is  coming  to  your 
aid.  Don't  fear  that  God  is  not  ready.  He  is  ready. 
Christ  is  ready.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  ready.  The 
Three  in  One  are  ready  to  give  you  help — to  strengthen 
you  in  the  souL" 

"  I  shall  always  look  on  those  old  Border  towers 
with  love,"  said  the  child.  "Thank  you,  dear  Malcolm. 
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Come  and  talk  to  me  another  day,  I  am  tired  now," 
and  he  left  her  alone. 

Long  did  she  lie  and  ponder  on  the  lesson  from  the 
watch  towers,  and  from  that  day  she  began  to  pray 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  watch  as  well  as  pray 
that  she  entered  not  into  temptation. 

Now,  have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  praying 
without  watching?  If  so,  I  need  not  ask  have  you 
failed.  "Watch  and  pray."  Christ  himself  has  said  it. 
He  said  it  in  consideration  of  your  weakness — your 
liability  to  fall.  Do  you  not  remember  how,  when 
his  disciples  slept,  Christ  prayed,  and  how  he  re- 
minded them  on  that  memorable  night  amidst  the 
olive  trees,  that,  though  the  spirit  was  willing,  the  flesh 
was  weak,  and  therefore  they  must  watch  and  pray? 
How  great  the  need  was  he  only  knew ;  for  even  then 
Judas  and  the  multitude  were  at  hand  with  swords  and 
staves  to  take  him,  and  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and 
fled.  Peter  denied  him  thrice  ;  but  Peter  repented, 
and  lived  to  write  those  words  which  should  be  your 
watch- word  and  mine : — "Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  because 
your  adversary,  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  goeth 
about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
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"Whom  the  Lord  loveth,hechasteneth."—Heb.  xil.  6. 

^A?r  CHILD,  of  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  was  play- 
r**n  ing  on  the  sea-shore,  one  bright  summer's  day ; 
cmfp  and  so  full  of  health  and  strength  he  looked,  that 
c°)&(3  it  seemed  scarcely  possible  that  sickness  or  sorrow 
could  ever  touch  him.  Such  a  contrast,  too,  was  his 
merry  laugh  with  the  weary  tone  of  the  helpless,  sick 
people  who  came,  some  in  bath-chairs,  others  leaning 
on  their  attendants,  a  few  children  carried  in  their 
nurses'  arms,  to  the  water's  edge  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
which  blew  from  the  ocean. 

There  could  not  be  pictures  more  different  than 
those  of  childhood  and  age,  of  health  and  sickness, 
which  were  gathered  on  the  shore  that  day.  Charlie 
was  now  rolling  over  in  the  dry  sand,  now  calling  his 
dog,  Juno,  to  run  into  the  water  after  a  stick,  now 
singing  wildly  out  of  his  full  heart's  mirth,  just  beside 
a  poor,  faded,  miserable-looking  old  lady,  very  doleful, 
and  wishing  the  noisy  child  would  choose  some  other 
place  for  his  gambols,  while  a  few — invalids  though 
they  were — looked  and  listened  with  something  like 
comfort,  and  thanked  God  for  those  smiles  of  his  love 
— little  children  and  sweet  flowers 
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The  boy  was  an  only  child,  and  it  was  plain  that  the 
mother's  heart  was  bound  up  in  him.  He  had  been 
the  solace  of  her  ten  years  of  lonely  widowhood,  and 
was,  as  she  often  said  in  her  heart's  idolatry,  all  in 
all  to  her.  And  many  a  summer's  day  did  the  child 
sport  by  the  water's  edge,  and  many  a  mother  with 
her  suffering  little  ones  envied  that  mother  of  her 
rosy- cheeked  boy,  who  seemed  to  live  only  for  love 
and  joyousness. 

Dark  days,  however,  were  in  store  both  for  mother 
and  for  child.  The  autumn  trees  had  scarcely  shed 
their  faded  leaves  on  the  green  grass,  which  sur- 
rounded Charlie's  country  home,  when  an  accident 
befel  the  boy,  which  in  one  short  moment  came  be- 
tween him  and  his  hopes,  even  as  the  cloud  before  the 
sun.  He  and  some  young  companions  had  gone 
out  to  celebrate  his  eleventh  birthday  among  the 
wooded  dells  of  Kent ;  and  as  the  mother  saw  them 
leave  her  house  that  morning  she  thought,  of  all  the 
noble  lads  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  there  was  not 
one  who  bore  himself  like  her  Charlie.  Something  of 
this  thought  her  face  expressed,  perhaps,  and  an  old 
friend,  who  had  seen  more  than  she  had  seen  of  life's 
changes  and  uncertainties,  and  recognised  more  of 
God's  hand  in  his  dealings,  remarked,  "  Ah,  Mary, 
there  is  but  one  thing  the  lad  lacks,  God's  love  in  his 
heart."  But  the  mother  answered  not,  for  she  knew 
little  of  these  things. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  hour  the  boys  were  ex- 
pected to  return,  and  when  the  lady  had  stationed  an 
old  servant  at  the  gate  to  watch,  a  boy,  pale  and 
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breathless,  came  up  to  the  butler,  and  said — but  I 
will  not  tell  you  the  broken,  agonised  tale  which  the 
boy  told.  Another  hour  passed,  and  the  young  master 
lay  pale  and  senseless  on  his  bed.  Long,  long  did  he 
hover  between  life  and  death,  and  when  at  last  he 
began  to  make  slow  progress  to  recovery,  the  worst 
had  to  be  told  him.  He  was  hopelessly  and  seriously 
injured.  The  arm  that  had  wielded  the  bat,  the  foot 
that  had  been  swiftest  in  the  race,  the  figure  that  had 
been  supple  and  pliant  as  the  young  bough,  was  never 
more  to  figure  in  the  sports,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
boyhood.  A  fall  from  a  tree  in  the  green  wood  had 
taken  away  the  joy  and  the  hope  of  youth  as  by  a 
stroke.  Nothing  could  be  done  by  medical  skill,  but 
to  soften  and  alleviate  the  anguish  ;  nothing  by  him, 
but  patiently  to  endure. 

Well,  you  may  read  all  this  as  a  tale,  and  think  it 
very  sad  and  very  mournful,  and  wonder  how  he  bore 
it ;  or,  perhaps,  you  may  fancy  that,  being  a  rich 
widow's  child,  he  would  have  so  many  indulgences, 
that  you  should  not  have  minded  it  so  very  much ;  but, 
indeed,  you  know  nothing  about  it  until  you  are  tried, 
as  a  poor  woman  once  said,  in  answer  to  a  lady  who 
told  her  that  she  ought  to  look  at  her  sorrow  in 
another  light,  and  instead  of  complaining  she  ought  to 
feel  thankful.  "  Ah,  ma'am,  so  I  could,  if  I  looked  at 
it  from  that  chair  where  you  are  sitting,  but  I  am 
looking  at  it  from  my  poor  bed." 

Charlie  did  feel  it  very  much,  I  can  assure  you. 
His  groan  of  anguish  when  he  first  passed  his  bat  and 
cricket-ball  in  thw  hall,  on  his  way  to  a  morning  drive; 
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his  look  of  sorrow  as  he  saw  the  gardener  tying  up  his 
garden  plants  ;  his  tears  when  Juno  came,  and  begged 
for  play  beside  his  couch,  did  not  look  as  if  it  were  a 
light  sorrow.  And  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  have 
done  but  for  the  comfort  which  God  sent  him,  when 
he  little  thought  of  God. 

.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  about.  He  was  really  in 
danger  of  getting  not  only  very  irritable  and  discon- 
tented, but  very  selfish.  He  could  not  see  in  this  sor- 
row anything  but  a  kind  of  hard  punishment,  or,  as 
some  would  call  it,  a  heavy  judgment,  but  this  was 
all  ignorance — ignorance  of  God's  character.  He 
knew  nothing  of  him  as  a  loving  Father  in  Christ 
Jesus,  poor  boy,  and,  of  course,  it  did  seem  hard,  but  he 
was  to  learn  something  better  soon. 

It  was  a  wretched  winter.  Day  after  day  passed 
heavily,  and  the  mother's  eyes  were  often  red  with  weep- 
ing, as  doctor  after  doctor  being  called  in  only  confirmed 
the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  Still  they  had  not  told 
the  boy  all  this,  and  still  he  hoped  that  betterness  would 
come,  for  no  one  had  heart  to  tell  him  otherwise.  At 
length  they  went  to  London.  They  had  heard  of  a  very 
clever  physician  there,  who  had  given  much  attention 
to  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spine ;  and  in  a  soft 
carriage,  propped  up  with  pillows,  the  boy  and  hi 
mother  went  to  the  physician's  house.  While  waiting 
there,  they  saw  a  poor  woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a 
little  dreamy-looking  child.  She  told  the  lady,  that 
since  a  bad  fever  which  the  darling  had  she  had  not 
seemed  lively,  and  she  had  come  far  from  the  country 
to  this  doctor,  through  the  kindness  of-  some  friends 
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to  whom  lie  was  related,  to  see  what  ailed  it,  or  if  any- 
thing could  be  done. 

"She  is  my  last  child,"  said  the  poor  woman, 
clasping  the  little  one  closer  to  her  bosom.  "This 
time  last  year  I  was  a  happy  wife  and  mother ;  now  I  am 
a  widow,  and,  but  for  this  one,  childless.  In  one  month 
there  were  six  coffins  taken  out  of  my  cottage." 

The  lady's  soft  heart  was  touched,  and  pressing 
her  hand  kindly,  she  said,  as  people  often  say  with  but 
little  thought, 

"  God  help  you,  my  poor  woman,  you  must  be  very 
desolate." 

But  it  was  with  a  beautiful  smile  that  the  stricken 
widow  answered, 

"None  of  them  that  trust  in  him,  ma'am,  can  be 
desolate;"  and  looking  at  the  lady's  sick  child,  with 
his  anxious  worn  face,  she  said,  "  but  I  hope,  ma'am, 
you  know  that,  and  he  too." 

The  servant  now  came  to  summon  the  poor  woman 
into  the  doctor's  study,  for  the  lady  would  not  hear  of 
taking  her  turn,  and,  as  they  were  gone  some  time, 
she  had  leisure  to  think  over  the  lonely  widow's  sor- 
rows, and  those  last  words  of  hers.  How  vain  thought 
she  that  hope,  "  I  know  nothing  of  Him  who  is  the 
help  of  the  desolate." 

Ten  minutes  passed,  and  the  woman  and  the  child 
returned.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  now,  and,  sit- 
ting down  immediately  on  coming  into  the  room,  she 
pressed  her  hand  against  her  throbbing  heart,  for  it  was 
a  mother's  heart,  and  it  felt  for  a  moment  nigh  to 
breaking. 
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The  lady  walked  up  to  the  chair,  and,  looking  her 
full  in  the  face,  said, 

"  My  poor  friend,  what  is  it  1" 

Her  lips  rather  than  her  voice  saiJ, 

"  My  only  one  is  deaf  and  dumb  !" 

The  mothers  were  not  strangers  now.  The  jewelled 
hand  of  the  gaily  dressed  lady  took  the  delicate  hand- 
kerchief which  she  carried,  and  wiped  away  the  falling 
tears  of  the  poor  widow,  as  she  said, 

"  You  can  still  trust  in  Him  V 

"Oh,  yes — yes,"  was  her  reply.  "God  is  love. 
'Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.'  Dear  lady, 
I  never  felt  a  truer  thing  than  this, '  God  is  love'.  May 
you  find  him  so  in  that  sorrow,"  said  she,  looking  at 
the  poor  boy  upon  the  couch. 

Then,  gathering  up  her  baby's  bonnet  and  cloak, 
she  rose  and  carried  the  only  one  away  into  the  busy 
streets  of  the  great  city,  with  such  an  aching  heart  as 
only  the  sorrowing  mother  can  bear,  but  still  murmur- 
ing in  the  ear  which  would  never — never  more  hear 
those  loving  tones,  "  Yes,  baby,  God  is  love." 

The  doctor's  opinion  of  the  lad's  injury  was  as  un- 
favourable as  that  of  the  other  physicians  had  been. 
There  was  no  hope  of  cure,  and  he  frankly,  though 
tenderly,  told  the  boy  the  truth  ;  but  he  said  much 
of  the  duty  of  looking  to  the  happiness  within  his 
reach,  and  told  him  that  the  loss  of  sight  or  intellect 
would  have  been  indeed  a  heavier  trial ;  and  that  God 
seldom  took  away  but  he  gave  sometimes  more  than  he 
took,  in  comfort  and  in  blessing.  But  the  boy's  heart 
was  full,  and  he  could  not  answer. 
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The  doctor  was  a  kind  Christian  man,  and  told  him 
that  the  poor  woman,  who  had  just  left  the  room, 
when  he  first  broke  the  truth  to  her,  said,  after  the 
first  flood  of  tears,  "But,  sir,  'tis  my  Father."  So  he 
said,  as  he  took  the  boy's  pale  hand  in  his, 

"  Just  think,  my  lad,  <  It  is  your  Father.'  She  did 
not  say  it  is  God's  will,  or  God's  judgment,  or  it  is  the 
Lord,  but,  '  It  is  my  Father,  and  my  Father  is  love.'  " 

Charlie  felt  the  lesson ;  it  was  more  to  him  than  a 
world  of  reasoning,  or  a  volume  of  sermons  on  resigna- 
tion ;  but,  thought  he,  when  the  day  was  over,  and  he 
was  alone  in  the  silence  of  night,  "  Is  God  my  Father  ? 
Oh  !  that  I  might  cry  to  him  as  my  Father  now." 

Morning  dawned  on  a  brighter,  better  spirit  than 
for  many  a  day  before ;  it  was  a  spirit  of  humble,  con- 
trite prayer — the  boy's  prayer  for  reconciliation,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  felt  that  it  was  good  for  him 
that  he  was  afflicted,  for  affliction  had  sent  him,  like 
the  prodigal,  to  his  Father's  home  and  his  Father's 
love. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  all  of  a  sudden  and  with- 
out .any  more  murmuring,  the  poor  lad  became  resigned 
to  his  lot;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  viewed  it  very 
differently  when  he  felt  the  cup  came  from  his 
Father's  hand,  and  could  say,  with  the  good  widow, 
'<  It  is  my  Father,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him  good." 

Dear  children,  who  are  sick,  will  you  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  rejoice  in  tribulation.  Will  you,  instead 
of  murmuring  at  God's  fatherly  correction,  lift  up  your 
hearts  to  him  and  say,  "  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight."  But,  ah !  I  must  not  forget 
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that  he  may  not  be  your  Father  reconciling  you  to  him- 
self by  Christ  Jesus.  Well  then,  but  why  not  ?  He 
is  willing  to  be  so  while  you  are  a  great  way  off.  He 
sees  you  and  has  compassion  on  you,  and  has  a  welcome 
ready  for  you,  to  his  unfailing  love ;  and  then,  come 
what  may — come  suffering  ever  so  bitter,  trial  ever  so 
heavy,  come  the  prospect  of  death  itself — if  you  are 
but  safe  and  happy  in  the  Father's  love,  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  you  will  thank  -God  for  the  Illness  which 
sent  you  to  him,  and  will  say  : — 

"  I  was  a  wandering  sheep, 
I  did  not  love  the  fold, 
I  did  not  love  my  Shepherd's  voice, 
I  would  not  be  controll'd. 

"  I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  did  not  love  my  home, 
I  did  not  love  my  Father's  voice, 
I  loved  afar  to  roam. 

«  The  Shepherd  sought  his  sheep, 

The  Father  found  his  child, 
He  followed  me  o'er  vale  and  hill, 
And  I  am  reconciled. 

"  Jesus  my  Shepherd  is, 

T'was  he  that  lov'd  my  soul, 
T'was  he  that  washed  me  in  his  blood, 
Twas  he  that  made  me  whole. 

"  I  was  a  wayward  child, 

I  once  preferred  to  roam, 
But  now  I  love  my  Father's  voice, 
I  love,  I  long  for  home." 

BONAU. 


THE  BEST  ACQUAINTANCE. 


"Acquaint  now  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace:  thereby  good  shall 
come  unto  thee." — Job  xxii  21. 

^j|?^HIS  advice  was  given  to  Job  in  a  time  of  deep 
£lA  sorrow  an<^  affliction,  by  a  friend  of  his  who  did 
<J£JQ  not  understand  Ms  case,  and  seeing  the  heavy 
S&o  trials  which  were  sent  to  the  good  man,  he 
supposed  that  some  great  sin  had  been  the  cause,  and 
that  they  were  punishments  and  judgments,  not 
fatherly  chastisements.  In  any  circumstance,  however, 
the  advice  is  good,  and  to  the  young  in  the  fair  morning 
of  life  particularly  applicable. 

The  word  acquaintance  means  something  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  a  person's  face,  something  more  than 
seeing  him  pass  in  the  street,  or  meeting  him  at  a 
friend's  house.  It  is  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  a 
person  from  history.  We  may  hear  of  the  character  of 
good  and  great  men,  but  unless  we  can  get  to  see  them 
and  to  talk  with  them,  to  know  something  of  them  in 
their  houses  and  families,  we  *  cannot  be  said  to  be 
acquainted  with  them.  Now  this  sort  of  acquaintance 
with  God  is  not  that  of  which  the  text  speaks,  but  it  is 
something  much  more  intimate,  and  far  closer.  Of 
course  the  name  of  God  has  been  familiar  to  you  from 
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a  very  little  child.  I  hope  you  can  never  remember  the 
time  when  you  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  God,  but 
to  know  that  there  is  a  God,  and  to  know  God,  are  two 
very  different  things.  You  know  that  there  is  a  queen, 
but  you  have  never  been  introduced  to  her,  and  con- 
sequently you  cannot  be  said  to  know  her;  but  I  think 
there  are  very  few  children  who  can  say  that  they  have 
had  no  longings  for  acquaintance  with  that  noble  lady, 
who,  while  she  is  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  in  the 
land,  is  a  loving  mother  of  many  children,  and  listens, 
daily,  to  their  prattle  in  the  palace  nursery. 

Well,  here  is  a  greater  than  Queen  Victoria,  even 
the  King  of  our  queen,  who  offers  you  the  blessing  and 
the  honour  of  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  says  to 
every  child,  however  young,  however  humble,  "Acquaint 
now  thyself  with  me."  Now,  how  are  you  to  set  about 
this? 

Many  persons  will  tell  you  that  you  may  know  God 
in  his  works,  and  it  is  very  true  that  the  blue  sky, 
and  great  deep  sea,  the  whispering  winds  in  the  sum- 
mer boughs,  and  its  louder  voice  in  the  winter  storm, 
the  winged  bird  and  the  glittering  insect,  and  the 
seasons  as  they  roll — tell  you  that  some  unseen  hand 
and  some  Almighty  hand  created  them.  Nature  will 
tell  you  that  there  is  a  God,  a  wise  and  mighty  being, 
who  made  all  things,  but  nature  can  never  tell  you 
fully  what  God  is.  Nature  cannot  bring  about  any 
acquaintance  between  a  sinful,  ignorant  child,  and 
the  Great  and  Holy  One  who  inhabits  the  heavens. 
What  was  it  that  David  said  in  that  beautiful  psalm, 
written,  perhaps,  on  some  wintry  night  when  the  stars 
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shone  out  clearly  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and  he 
watched  his  father's  sheep  ?  "  0  Lord  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth !  who  hast  set 
thy  glory  above  the  heavens.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
which  thou  hast  ordained  ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?"  How  can  you,  then,  become  ac- 
quainted with  God?  If  you  were  anxious  for  an 
audience  with  the  queen,  you  know  that  you  could  not 
obtain  it  without  some  means  of  introduction.  Some 
great  man,  or  lady,  who  is  near  the  queen's  person,  must 
present  you ;  without  this  it  would  be  useless  for  you 
to  attempt  to  gain  access  to  her  presence.  Just  so  your 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  commenced  and  carried 
on  through  a  mediator,  through  Jesus  Christ.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  seeking  acquaintance  with  God, 
remember  that  you  do  not  attempt  to  make  it  without 
the  mediator.  We  need  sonfe  one  to  introduce  us  to 
our  Heavenly  King,  and  everj*  attempt  to  reach  his 
presence  without  Jesus,  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  will  be  a  failure. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  story  called  "  Elizabeth,  or  the 
Exiles  of  Siberia"?  I  read  it  in  French  when  I  was 
a  little  girl,  and  saw  then  the  need  of  a  mediator 
between  a  subject  and  a  king,  and  since  I  have  known 
what  it  is  to  long  for  acquaintance  with  God,  I  have 
learned  the  need  there  is  for  a  mediator  between  him_ 
and  myself. 

Far  away,  in  the  wilds  of  a  desert  place  to  the  north 
of  Asia,  called  Siberia,  amid  mountains  covered  with 
snow,  which  no  summer  sun  ever  melts;  uncultivated 
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plains,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  ice;  sad,  wide 
streams  which  never  yet  watered  a  meadow,  or  saw  a 
flower  bloom  on  their  banks — is  a  little  spot  which 
enjoys  a  few  summer  days,  and  where  the  cold  is 
somewhat  less  bitter.  It  was  here  that  for  so  long 
a  time  the  Eussian  empire  sent  its  prisoners  of 
state,  and  here  many  a  poor  Pole  who  had  as- 
serted -his  independence,  and  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  Eussia,  was  banished  to  live  and  to  die,  and  01 
this  number  was  a  great  nobleman,  called  Potocka. 
Here  he  spent  long  years  of  sorrow,  his  wife  and  only 
daughter  sharing  his  exile,  until  it  came  into  the 
daughter's  heart,  when  scarce  entered  into  woman- 
hood, to  travel  to  the  great  city  of  Moscow,  and 
ask  for  her  father's  pardon  from  the  emperor  himself. 
The  facts  of  this  tale  have  been  added  to  by  a 
celebrated  French  authoress,  and  woven  into  a 
beautiful  story,  which  it  is  not  my  object  to  give 
you  here.  Through  «many  dangers  and  difficulties 
the  brave  girl  pressed  on,  sometimes  disheartened,  but 
never  giving  up  her  purpose,  and  at  length  she  entered 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  empire,  the  great  city  of 
Moscow.  It  was  evening,  and,  friendless  and  wayworn, 
how  hopeless  did  it  seem  for  her  to  reach  the  throne  of 
the  sovereign,  when,  in  her  distress,  a  poor  soldier's 
wife  opened  the  door  of  her  humble  home  to  her,  and 
listened,  wondering,  to  her  story.  But  what  think  you 
was  the  first  and  most  natural  question  1  "  Do  you 
know  any  person  at  court  who  can  introduce  you  to  the 
emperor?"  and  when  Elizabeth  owned  that  she  did  not, 
her  friend  thought  it  a  wild  notion;  but  as  she  had 
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come  so  far  she  encouraged  her  to  make  the  effort, 
and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  new  emperor  was 
to  be  crowned,  the  woman's  husband  advised  her  to 
stand  in  his  path-way  up  the  church,  and  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet  make  known  her  request.  The 
morning  dawned,  and  the  tired  girl  went  forth  amidst 
the  crowd  which  pressed  towards  the  magnificent 
church,  where  the  coronation  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed. Poor  girl,  her  heart  sank  within  her  as  she 
saw  the  glory  of  the  building  blazing  with  hundreds  of 
torches,  and  the  emperor  so  far  off  in  that  glittering 
scene,  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  clad  with  splendour, 
of  which  she  had  never  even  dreamed .  How  should  she 
pierce  those  guards,  that  gay  crowd,  those  fierce  soldiers? 
Who  would  hear  a  woman's  feeble  cry  in  that  moment 
when  every  thought  and  eye  were  fixed  on  the  new- 
made  emperor. 

Yet  she  would  e'en  make  the  trial,  and  raising  her 
voice,  and  lifting  up  her  tearful  eyes  to  the  throne,  she 
cried,  "Pardon !  pardon !"  At  the  sound  of  this  inter- 
ruption the  guards  rushed  forward  and  dragged  the 
girl  from  the  church,  and  at  that  moment  her  case 
seemed  hopeless,  when  an  officer,  who  heard  the 
piteous  cry,  went  out,  and  what  was  her  joy  as  she 
recognised,  in  that  moment  of  anguish,  the  face  of  an 
old  friend,  who  had  once  taken  shelter  in  their  home 
during  a  hunting  excursion  among  the  wilds  of  Siberia. 
He  it  was  who,  taking  the  trembling  girl  by  the  hand, 
bade  her  fear  not.  "  I  will  present  you  to  tho 
emperor,"  he  said;  "come,  he  will  not  refuse  me." 
There  was  no  difficulty  now  in  gaining  access  to  the 
21 
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very  foot  of  the  throne,  and  her  prayer  was  not  this 
time  disregarded.  What,  though  her  father  had 
rebelled,  the  monarch  could  not  resist  the  earnest 
plea  of  one  thus  introduced  by  a  faithful,  loyal  subject, 
and  she  received  the  pardon ;  but  vain  would  have  been 
her  journey  and  her  efforts  but  for  the  mediator.  So 
with  the  sinner,  he  must  go  to  God  by  Christ — the 
way,  the  truth,  r.nd  the  life,  who  has  said,  "No  man 
cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  Well,  this  is 
the  first  step  in  acquaintance  with  God,  and  what  is 
its  result  ?  Peace,  groat  peace,  the  peace  promised  in 
the  text,  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing. And  will  you  draw  back  from  this  ac- 
quaintance, which  God  himself  condescends  to  begin  ? 
Yes,  never  forget  that  we  do  not  seek  God — it  is  he 
who  seeks  us.  Here,  indeed,  the  illustration  fails,  for 
Elizabeth  sought  the  emperor  for  pardon,  whereas  we 
never  seek  our  God  till  he  seeks  us ;  and  herein  is 
love,  not  that  we  first  loved  God,  but  that  he  first 
loved  us. 

It  was  the  officer  that  cleared  the  way  for  Elizabeth 
to  the  emperor's  footstool,  it  is  Christ  who  clears  our 
way  to  his  Father. 

"Having,  therefore,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which 
he  hath  consecrated  for  us,  let  us  draw  near  with  a 
true  heart,  in  full  assurance  of  faith." 

But  remember,  too,  the  acquaintance  with  God  must 
be  continued  as  well  as  begun.  Nothing  can  keep  it 
up  but  a  constant  remembrance  of  our  Mediator,  and 
constant  recurrence  to  his  work.  We  cannot  go  once 
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into  the  King's  presence  led  by  Jesus,  and  then  imagine 
that  we  may  go  in  our  own  strength,  and  on  our  own 
merits.  No,  we  must  continually  be  looking  to  Jesus, 
who  is  the  author,  and  must  be  the  finisher  of  our  faith. 
If  we  would  be  friends  of  God,  we  must  cleave  to 
Jesus.  I  want  to  make  you  feel  what  we  are  all 
so  slow  to  feel,  God's  willingness  to  receive  us — 
"Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,"  he  con- 
descends to  say.  "The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them 
that  hope  in  his  mercy."  "As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner."  "I  love 
them  that  love  me."  "Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  And  then  good  shall 
come  to  you — yes — good  must  come  to  the  friends 
of  God,  and  those  who  are  reconciled  to  their  Father, 
through  Jesus  Christ,  are  not  friends  only,  remember, 
but  children,  and  children  at  home,  to  dwell  with 
him  in  that  home  for  ever.  Acquaint  yourself  with 
God  now.  If  you  do  not  secure  his  friendship  noio,  in 
the  morning  of  your  life,  it  may  be  too  late  at  noon- 
day. "Now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  Do  not  put  it  off,  and  think  that  when 
you  are  older  you  will  seek  to  know  more  of  God. 
When  you  are  older !  Did  you  ever  see  a  church  yard, 
in  which  there  were  not  many,  many  little  children's 
graves.  Delay  till  you  are  older  !  Delay  what  ? 
Delay  the  safety  of  a  guide  in  youth,  the  comfort  of  a 
friend  in  sorrow,  the  blessing  of  a  friend  in  the  hour 
of  death.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  delay.  There  are 
countless  dangers  before  you,  from  which  acquaintance 
with  God  will  save  you.  Life  is  like  a  sea,  it  may 
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be  cairn  at  morning,  and  by  noon  the  angry  billows 
may  be  ready  to  swallow  you  up. 

There  was  once  a  noble  ship  with  its  white  sails 
spread  to  the  breeze,  which  had  come  from  a  distant 
land,  and  after  a  long  voyage  was  nearing  the  wished 
for  port.  Gladly  beat  the  heart  of  every  one  on  board, 
as  early  in  the  summer's  morning  the  line  of  a  distant 
coast  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  still  more  glad 
as,  towards  evening,  a  pilot's  boat  came  alongside  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  pilot  himself  proposed  to  bring  them 
safely  into  port. 

But  the  captain,  a  vain,  self-confident  man,  refused, 
and  bade  the  pilot  return,  saying,  "He  knew  that  part 
of  the  ocean  as  well  as  any  pilot,"  declaring  that  he 
would  steer  his  ship  in  himself.  "Many  a  ship  has 
been  lost  here,"  said  the  pilot,  but  the  captain  only 
smiled,  and  replied,  "Mine  is  safe." 

That  night  the  captain  and  his  crew  were  all  lost. 
Learn  a  lesson  from  this  story.  Do  not  refuse  the  offer 
of  a  pilot  to  steer  you  into  port,  but  take  hold  of  Christ, 
ere  it  is  too  late. 

"  Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 

To  thy  sheltering  arms  I  fly, 
While  the  raging  billows  roll, 

While  the  tempest  still  is  high  ; 
Hide  me,  oh,  my  Saviour,  hide, 

Till  the  storm  of  life  is  past, 
Safe  into  the  haven  guide, 

Oh,  receive  my  soul  at  last." 


THE  .EACE. 


11  Wherefore  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking 
unto  Jesus."— Heb.  xii.  1,  2. 

^SlFE  and  the  Christian  course  heavenwards  are 
Yff  here  spoken  of  as  a  race.  Suppose,  then,  that 
Jwfj  you  are  determined  to  run  that  race,  to  win  the 
ftMo)  crown  promised  by  Jesus.  You  really  believe 
on  him,  and  have  given  up  your  souls  to  him  to  be 
washed  in  his  precious  blood,  and  you  desire  to  be  his 
true  followers.  Well,  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  not  a 
dream.  You  are  not  to  sit  still  with  folded  hands,  for 
there  is  work  for  you  to  do.  You  are  not  to  sleep,  for 
there  are  enemies  to  conquer.  Life  is  a  battle-field,  in 
which  you  are  to  fight.  .  Life  is  a  race,  which  you 
are  to  run.  So  run,  then,  that  you  may  obtain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  you  have  seen  a  race — such  a 
race  at  least  as  that  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul  alludes 
in  this  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  They 
knew  full  well  to  what  he  referred,  but  I  think  many 
children  may  lose  the  point  of  the  lesson  by  not  under- 
standing, not  fully  picturing  to  themselves  the  scene 
which  the  writer  of  these  words  had  in  his  own  mind 
at  the  time  he  wrote.  The  cloud  of  witnesses,  the 
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weight,  the  besetting  sin,  the  race  set  before  us,  have 
each  a  reference  to  a  subject  familiar  to  the  people  to 
whom  he  wrote. 

If  you  had  gone  into  the  land  of  Greece,  some 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  you  would 
have  seen  every  five  years  some  of  the  Olympic  games, 
so  called,  because  the  races  and  wrestling  matches, 
which  formed  a  part  of  them,  were  held  "in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  of  Olympus,  where  the 
people  of  Hellas,  as  they  named  the  country  we  call 
Greece,  believed  their  gods  to  dwell  So,  in  the  district 
of  Elis,  or  the  Holy  Land  of  Hellas,  where  no  wars 
had  ever  stained  the  soil,  nor  were  weapons  permitted 
to  enter,  just  where  the  river  Alpheus  flowed,  they 
built  a  temple  to  their  false  god,  Jupiter,  and  placed 
his  statue,  a  statue  of  ivory  and  gold,  of  immense  size 
and  great  beauty  of  sculpture.  Every  five  years  there 
was  a  great  gathering  together  of  Grecians,  Eornans, 
and  people  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  to  see  the 
Olympic  games.  No  women,  however,  were  permitted 
to  come  or  even  to  cross  the  Alpheus,  under  pain  of 
death,  except  the  priestess  and  a  few  virgins,  who 
had  places  assigned  them  opposite  the  judges.  The 
games  consisted  of  horse  and  chariot  races,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling,  and  boxing;  but  the  earliest  of 
which  we  have  any  history,  and  plainly  that  which  St. 
Paul  had  in  view,  was  the  foot  race. 

After  the  men  who  were  to  enter  on  the  contest 
had  offered  to  their  god  in  the  temple,  they  went 
solemnly  to  the  race  course  or  stadium,  the  length 
of  which  was  about  six  hundred  of  our  English  feet 
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Around  the  open  space  were  seats  of  stone  and  marble, 
on  which  the  spectators  sat  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  race,  and  these,  you  may  remark,  St.  Paul  had  in 
view  when  he  spoke  of  being  compassed  by  so  great  a 
cloud  of  witnesses. 

And  now,  that  they  begin  the  race,  there  are  men 
of  various  spirits  upon  the  stadium.  One  man  has 
neglected  to  take  off  his  garments,  and  he  finds  the 
mantle,  which  he  thought  such  an  ornament,  nothing 
but  a  trouble  and  hindrance  in  his  way.  He  finds  it, 
light  as  it  may  seem,  to  be  a  weight ;  and  the  wit- 
nesses mark  it,  too,  and  the  judges  tremble  for  his  suc- 
cess. At  first  it  trips  up,  then  entangles  him,  and 
finally  throws  him  down ;  and,  as  he  rises,  he'  sees 
himself  far  outstripped  by  the  others,  who  had  thought 
only  of  winning  the  race,  not  of  covering  themselves 
with  clothes.  Another  looks  behind;  he  seemed,' 
when  he  entered  the  ground,  anxious  enough  to  begin 
the  race,  but  there  is  something  which  he  has  forgotten. 
Was  it  his  offering  to  Jupiter?  or  did  he  neglect  to 
avail  himself  with  all  the  zeal  and  industry  which  the 
case  demanded  of  the  ten  months  of  training  required 
of  every  man  who  set  out  on  the  course  ?  Now  he  is 
disheartened,  and  forgets  the  crown  of  laurel  leaves, 
thinks  only  of  the  difficulties  of  the  contest,  and  fairly 
gives  it  up  for  lost.  Another  man  set  out  eagerly,  but 
he  has  lost  his  breath  and  does  not  take  heed  to  his  feet, 
so  he  is  tripped  up  and  falls  ;  but,  looking  up,  he 
catches  sight  of  one  of  the  judges,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  that  judge's  face  which  wins  him  on  to  try 
again,  and,  although  again  he  trips,  he  at  last  gains  the 
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post,  for  he  has  run  the  race  with  patience,  looking  at 
the  judge.  That  judge  is  a  friend  of  his,  and  his  look 
of  tender  encouragement  helps  the  racer  on  his  way,  and 
he  has  finished  the  course,  and  he,  and  many  more,  who 
ran  wisely  and  patiently,  receive  the  crowns  of  laurel. 

These  crowns  were  palm  leaves  from  the  sacred 
grove,  which  being  placed  in  their  hands,  the  victors 
were  drawn  to  their  homes  in  a  triumphal  car,  the  very 
walls  of  the  city  where  they  lived  being  broken  down 
to  receive  them.  Having  so  run  that  they  had 
obtained,  they  could  now  cry,  "I  have  finished  the 
course.  Henceforth  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  which 
the  righteous  judge  shall  give." 

And  now,  can  you  not  see  the  beauty  of  St.  Paul's 
reference  ?  You  are  setting  out  on  a  race.  You  have 
a  crown  in  view,  a  crown  of  everlasting  glory. 
Christ,  the  righteous  Judge,  waits  to  give  it  you.  "Wit- 
nesses there  are,  a  great  cloud  of  them,  looking  at  you 
in  your  course.  Angels  above  are  looking;  Christians 
below  watch  you ;  and  what  was  the  first  thing  that 
they  expect  you  to  do  ?  First  lay  aside  every  weight 
As  the  runners  in  the  Olympic  games  were  to  lay  aside 
their  clothes,  so  are  you  to  put  aside  all  your  garments 
of  self-righteousness,  which  will  only  be  a  weight  and 
hindrance  to  you  in  your  course.  Think  not  to  win  it 
in  your  own  strength ;  your  foot,  however  willing  and 
nimble,  needs  God's  help  and  guidance.  Self-con- 
fidence is  a  weight  which  will  hinder  you  in  your 
race  to  heaven.  And  then  there  is  the  weight  of 
faithlessness,  that  is  a  heavy  drag.  You  must  have 
a  living  faith  in  him  who  is  willing  to  give  the  crown. 
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How  faint  tliose  must  have  been  who  thought  when 
on  their  race :  "  Ah,  but  suppose  after  all,  the  judge 
wont  award  a  crown  to  me,  suppose  he  sees  something 
which  will  make  him  look  less  favourably  and  kindly  on 
me."  Why,  such  a  thought  as  this  would  have  been  like 
a  heavy  chain  to  drag  him  back  to  the  post ;  but  suppose 
on  the  other  hand,  like  the  poor  man  who  tripped  and 
fell,  he  kept  the  face  of  the  judge  in  view,  and  saw  in  it 
promise  and  hope,  how  quick  his  steps  would  be, 
how  light  as  he  got  nearer  and  nearer  the  goal.  So 
cast  away  your  unbelief  and  look  unto  Jesus  ;  he  is 
waiting,  and  willing  to  receive  you  and  to  crown  you. 

Then  you  are  to  lay  aside  every  besetting  sin.  Now 
we  all  of  us  know  what  our  besetting  sins  are.  At  least, 
if  we  do  not,  it  is  high  time  we  should  discover.  The 
easily  besetting  sin  I  suppose  to  mean  that  to  which, 
either  from  nature  or  circumstances,  or  both,  we  are 
most  prone.  "Ah,"  thinks  one  child,  as  he  reads 
this,  "I  know  what  my  brother's  is,"  and  "Ah," 
says  another,  "  I  know  what  my  sister's  is,"  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  Bible  says,  the  sin  which 
most  easily  besets  you.  If  the  racers  had  looked  at  one 
another  instead  of  looking  at  their  own  feet,  they  cer- 
tainly would  have  lost  the  crown.  So  just  quietly 
take  up  the  question,  What  is  my  easily  besetting  sin  ? 
There  is  a  long  list  of  sins  which  most  easily  beset 
children.  There  is  pride,  there  is  selfishness,  there  is 
temper,  there  is  discontent,  disobedience,  impatience, 
envy,  and,  alas !  blackest  in  the  list,  there  is  lying. 
It  would  take  me  too  long  to  enter  into  each  of  the 
forms  in  which  these  sins  beset  you ;  but  whichever  you 
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are  conscious  is  yours,  lay  it  aside.  There  is  a  cure  for 
all  and  each ;  that  cure  is  open  to  you.  I  have  only 
one  answer  for  all  your  complaints.  Are  you  conscious 
that  you  are  proud,  that  you  think  yourself  better  than 
others,  that  you  are  apt  to  fancy  yourself  slighted  if  a 
brother,  or  sister,  or  school-fellow  gets  more  notice 
than  you,  that  when  you  are  reproved  for  a  fault  you 
feel  anger  and  resentment  start  up,  and  are  slow  to 
acknowledge  yourself  wrong  ?  This  is  pride,  an* if  it 
is  your  besetting  sin,  lay  it  aside  and  look  to  Jesus. 
He  says,  "  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart."  Are  you  conscious  that  you  are  selfish,  that 
you  prefer  your  own  pleasure  to  another's  comfort,  that 
although  you  know  your  idleness  and  your  untidiness, 
your  pursuits  perhaps  interfere  with  your  mother's 
wishes  and  comfort,  though  she  may  not  exactly  prohibit 
them,  you  go  on  with  these  pursuits  ?  or  do  you  feel 
that  out  of  the  little  or  the  much  you  possess,  you  do 
not  like  to  give,  indeed,  you  very  seldom  will  give, 
ever  such  a  mite,  to  the  poor  and  needy  1  Well,  that 
is  selfishness  ;  and,  as  it  will  hinder  you  in  your  race, 
lay  it  aside  and  look  to  Jesus.  -Behold  in  him  one  of 
whom  it  is  said,  "Christ  pleased  not  himself."  Are  you 
conscious  that  your  temper  is  bad?  that  hasty,  cross, 
angry  words  come  out  of  your  lips  before  you  are 
aware  1  that  you  are  easily  excited  to  wrath  1  that  you 
are,  indeed,  often  angry  without  a  cause  ?  Well,  look 
at  him  who  endured  such  great  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners against  himself;  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  re- 
viled not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  threatened  not. 
There  is  no  cure  of  anger  like  looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
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meek  and  lowly  one.  Are  you  disobedient?  I  believe 
disobedience  is  a  very  easily  besetting  sin  of  the 
child's,  but  it  is  a  sin  which  you  must  lay  aside ;  for  it 
will  hinder  you  asjnuch  as  any  in  your  race.  Ask  him 
who  once  was  a  child  to  teach  you  to  be  obedient,  and 
who,  when  he  was  happy  among  the  wise  men  and 
doctors  in  the  temple,  left  them  at  his  mother's  call, 
and  was  subject  unto  her.  Are  you  conscious  that  you 
do  not  always  speak  the  truth?  that,  sometimes,  to 
shield  yourself  from  reproof,  you  hide  a  fault  ?  that 
even  if  you  do  not  speak  the  lie,  you  act  the  lie  by 
keeping  back  truth,  which  is  lying  in  God's  sight  1 
Does  this  easily  bestting  sin,  though  it  fills  you  with 
shame  and  sorrow  whenever  you  commit  it,  still  seem 
as  if  it  were  a  foe  not  to  be  conquered?  Again  I  would 
say,  look  unto  Jesus,  and  remember  that  he  promised  a 
Spirit  to  abide  with  you  for  ever,  which  shall  lead  you 
into  all  truth,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  Father 
shall  send  in  his  name. 

Yes,  there  is  no  besetting  sin  which  looking  unto 
Jesus  cannot  cure.  If  you  have  once  given  the  look  of 
faith  which  healed  you,  as  the  looking  at  the  serpent 
healed  the  bitten  Israelites,  I  can  only  say,  go  on  to 
look  at  Jesus  as  your  Saviour  and  your  Deliverer  ;  but 
look  at  him,  too,  as  your  example ;  and  remember,  that 
in  running  the  race  set  before  you  with  patience,  you 
must  keep  him  in  view  in  whose  hand  is  the  crown  of 
glory  which  shall  never  fade  away. 


THE  EAENEST  MAN. 


"Zealous  towards  God."— Acts  xxii.,  i, 

stands  on  the  river  Cydnus,  in  the  country 
%yV  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  a  celebrated  city  called 
fe|ig  Tarsus.  There  is  little  now,  indeed,  to  mark  its 
&&§  former  grandeur,  and  less  to  remind  us  that  once 
it  ranked  high  among  the  Grecians  for  its  philosophy 
and  literature,  its  many  schools,  and  learned  men,  for 
Tarsus  is  gone  to  decay,  and  no  longer  numbers  among 
its  inhabitants  the  philosopher  and  the  historian  ;  but 
a  few  Turks,  sunk  low  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
tread  the  soil,  where  once  a  man  whose  name  k  im- 
mortal walked,  a  man  whose  name,  indeed,  is  all  we 
know  of  the  town,  even  Saul  of  Tarsus. 

For  Tarsus  was  the  birth-place  of  that  great  apostle 
Here  he  passed  his  early  days,  and  here,  although  in  a 
Grecian  province,  which  at  the  time  of  his  birth  Tarsus 
still  was,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  strict  laws  of  his 
father's  religion,  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  Having 
made  great  progress  in  the  learning  of  the  times  in  his 
native  city,  he  went  to  Jerusalem  to  study  the  laws 
and  traditions  of  his  people  under  a  learned  Eabbi, 
called  Gamaliel ;  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  visits 
to  the  city  that  the  great  excitement  and  persecution 
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arose  because  of  the  boldness  with  which  Stephen  had 
declared  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Messiah,  long  expected  by  the  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
first  notice  we  have  of  Saul  is  on  that  eventful  day 
when  the  first  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  was  led 
out  beyond  the  city  gates  to  die,  and  when  the  men 
who  stoned  Stephen,  seeing,  doubtless,  in  the  fiery  eye 
of  the  young  Jew  of  Tarsus  zeal  and  sympathy  with 
their  purpose,  gave  him  their  upper  garments  to  keep, 
that  they  might  the  more  freely  hurl  stones  on  the 
meek  and  lowly  follower  of  Jesus — the  honoured, 
martyred  Stephen. 

This  event,  indeed,  seemed  to  confirm,  the  young 
zealot  in  his  opposition  to  Christianity,  for  we  read 
very  soon  after  that  Saul  was  consenting  to  his  death, 
and  that  in  the  persecution  that  arose,  which  scattered 
the  believers  abroad,  and  caused  them  to  hide  from 
Jewish  fury,  Saul  entered  into  every  house  where  he 
suspected  any  one  dwelt  who  bowed  the  knee  to  Jesus, 
and,  having  obtained  authority  from  the  priests,  he 
dragged  the  faithful  ones  to  prison,  and  of  all  the 
voices  which  cried  so  loudly  for  their  death  that  of  Saul 
was  the  loudest. 

Two  years  had  now  passed  away  since  the  Saviour 
of  the  world  had  ascended,  and,  meanwhile,  not  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  priests  had  been  able  to  root  out 
Christianity  from  the  country.  Many  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  many  were  faithful  unto  death ;  but  Saul 
still  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter.  He  had 
left  his  studies  at  Tarsus  and  Jerusalem,  and  his  humbler 
occupation  of  tent  making,  which  he  had  learned  in 
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boyhood,  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was  to  be  to  him 
thenceforward,  he  believed,  the  work  of  his  life,  to 
pursue  and  destroy  the  Christians.  No  matter  how 
distant  the  journey,  how  difficult  the  pursuit,  Saul  was 
ever  ready;  and  now  see  him  setting  forth  on  one  of 
his  persecuting  missions  against  the  Lord's  disciples, 
bound  to  the  city  of  Damascus,  where  it  was  suspected 
many  Christians  lay  hid.  Letters  h*e  carried  in  his 
bosom,  too,  letters  from  the  High  Priest  himself,  to  the 
Jews  at  Damascus,  to  command  that  if  any  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  were  found,  be  they 
men  or  women,  they  might  be  committed  to  his  charge, 
and  brought  bound  to  Jerusalem. 

He  was  nearly  there,  when,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  a 
light,  no  common  light,  brighter  than  the  sun  upon  the 
brightest  day  of  summer,  shone  round  about  him  and 
his  companions,  and  so  sudden  and  brilliant  was  it 
that,  startled  and  terrified,  they  all  fell  to  the  ground ; 
and  as  Saul  lay  there,  burying  his  face  for  fear,  he 
heard  a  solemn  voice  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  calling  him.  by  name.  "  Saul,  Saul,"  said  the 
voice,  "why  persecutest  thou  me?"  And  he  answered 
trembling — "Who  art  thou,  Lord?"  He  was  conscious 
who  it  was,  but  he  asked  the  question,  and  the  same 
voice  said — "  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou  per- 
secutest." Yes,  it  is  even  so,  the  Saviour  so  loves 
his  own  that  their  sorrows  are  all  his ;  with  their  trials, 
their  persecutions,  he  condescends  to  sympathise.  So 
close  is  the  tie  that  binds  Jesus  to  his  people,  that  the 
persecutions  which  Saul  had  been  carrying  on  against 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  the  Saviour  himself  felt 
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"Why  persecutes!  thou  me?"  "I  am  Jesus,  whom 
thou  persecutes!" 

How  guilty  must  Paul  have  felt  as  he  remem- 
bered the  letters  which  he  bore  on  this  journey,  the 
determination  of  his  heart  to  destroy  all  who  loved 
this  very  Jesus  !  And  here  he  was  accused,  not  of 
persecuting  men  and  women,  indeed,  but  Jesus.  What 
if  Jesus  were,  truly,  the  Son  of  God?  What  indeed, 
the  conviction  seemed  to  come  on  a  sudden,  for  he  said, 
"Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  And  the 
same  voice  replied — "Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus, 
and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  must  do.  And 
Saul  arose,  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  he  could  see 
no  man.  The  brightness  of  the  vision  had  so  dazzled 
him  that  he  had  lost  all  power  of  sight,  and  he  who  had 
been  rushing  on  so  fiercely  on  his  path  of  destruction, 
now,  humbled  and  helpless,  was  led  into  the  city  calm 
and  meek  as  a  child.  Three  days  he  continued  sight- 
less ;  but  had  Jesus  forgotten  him  ?  Oh,  no.  He  had 
been  brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  from  the 
moment  that  he  had  asked  that  question — "Lord,  what 
wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  Jesus  marked  him  as  a 
penitent.  There,  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  called  Judas, 
who  dwelt  in  the  street  called  Straight,  there  kneels 
the  humble,  penitent  Saul,  no  longer  burning  with 
vengeance  against  the  disciples,  no  longer  mad  against 
those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  confessing 
his  sins  before  him  whom  he  had  persecuted,  and 
breathing  the  name  which  is  above  every  name  in 
humble  adoration  and  love. 

"Behold,"  said  the  Lord  in  a  vision  to  a  man  named 
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Ananias;  "behold  he,  Saul,  prayeth."  Well,  but- you 
may  ask,  is  this  anything  new  for  a  pious  Jew,  a 
pharisee,  too,  to  pray?  Saul  was  not  an  ungodly  man  ; 
and  the  pharisees  prayed  oft  in  the  corner  of  streets,  as 
well  as  in  the  temple.  Surely  it  does  not  mean  that 
this  was  Saul's  first  prayer.  I  think  it  may  mean  this, 
for  it  was  the  first  prayer  of  penitence  and  faith,  the 
first  offered  up  through  a  Mediator.  Saul  might  often 
have  made  long  prayers ;  but  probably  in  those  hours 
of  darkness  and  desolation,  for  the  first  time  did  Saul 
really  pray. 

Now,  Ananias  did  not  like  his  mission  to  this 
persecuting  man,  even  although  God  sent  him,  for  he 
said — "  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  how  much  evii 
he  hath  done  to  thy  saints  in  Jerusalem,  and  here  he 
hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  those  who 
call  on  thy  name."  But  the  Lord  said — "Go  thy  way, 
for  he  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to  bear  my  name- 
before  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel." 
And  Ananias  went  as  he  was  told.  He  must  have 
trembled  as  he  entered  that  house  in  the  street  called 
Straight.  One  can  fancy  his  heart  beating  rather  fear- 
fully as  he  asked  Judas  if  a  man  called  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
the  celebrated  persecutor,  were  staying  there ;  but  how 
quickly  must  those  fears  have  vanished  as  he  saw 
the  humble  penitent  seated  patiently  enduring  the 
mysterious  blindness  which  was  come  upon  him,  and 
those  lips,  which  had  so  lately  been  opened  to 
blaspheme  the  Son  of  God,  meekly  moving  with  the 
publican's  prayer,  "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner." 
What  a  joyful  message  was  that  which  Ananias  brought 
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the  mournful  man.  "Brother  Saul" — yes,  they  were 
brothers  now,  united  in  the  same  Lord  Jesus — "Brother 
Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  appeared  unto  thee  by 
the  way  as  thou  earnest,  hath  sent  me  that  thou 
mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  be  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  he  put  his  hands  on  him,  when  at  once 
the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  as  the  darkness  from 
his  soul,  and  he  received  his  sight,  and  arose,  and  was 
"baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  as  Jesus  had  commanded. 
Saul  was  indeed  a  changed  man,  and  the  Damascus 
Christians,  who  first  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion, 
listened  to  his  earnest  pleadings  in  the  synagogue  with 
wonder  and  delight,  whilst  others  said — "  Is  not  this 
he  that  destroyed  them  which  called  upon  this  name 
in  Jerusalem,  and  came  hither  for  that  intent  ?"  And 
great  was  his  success  in  proving,  not  that  Jesus  was  a 
deceiver  and  a  blasphemer,  but  that  he  whom  they 
crucified  was  none  other  than  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Saviour  of-  the  world. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  rest  at  Damascus  for  Saul. 
The  Jews  could  not  stand  his  change  of  opinion  calmly, 
and,  seeing  how  successful  he  was  in  gaining  converts 
to  the  faith  of  Christ,  they  resolved  to  kill  him,  and 
watched  the  city  gates  night  and  day  that  he  might 
not  escape  ;  but  God  took  care  of  his  servant. 

He  had  much  work  for  Saul  to  do,  and  the  disciples, 
knowing  his  danger,  took  him  by  night  and  let  him 
down  the  city  wall  in  a  basket,  and  thus  he  escaped. 
Once  more  he  stood  in  Jerusalem;  but,  ah,  hovr 
differently  must  he  have  felt  now.  How,  as  he  looked 
22 
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towards  Calvary,  must  the  thought  of  his  great  sins 
and  enmity  to  Christ,  have  pierced  his  heart  with  sor- 
row ;  and  yet  how,  as  he  gazed  on  the  scenes  of  the 
Saviour's  life  as  he  passed  the  Judgment  Hall,  where, 
"but  a  little  while  before,  the  weary,  scourged,  and 
thorn-crowned  Saviour  bore  his  own  cross  to  Golgotha, 
must  his  heart  have  swelled  with  love  and  grief  as,  in 
the  spirit,  though  not  the  words,  of  the  poet,  he 
would  cry  : — 

"  Alas,  and  did  my  Saviour  bleed  ? 

And  did  my  Sovereign  die? 
Would  he  devote  that  sacred  head 
For  one  so  vile  as  I  ? 

«  Was  it  for  crimes  that  I  had  done 

He  groaned  upon  the  tree  ? 

Amazing  pity,  grace  unknown, 

And  love  beyond  degree ! 

"  Thus  might  I  hide  my  blushing  face 

While  his  dear  cross  appears, 
Dissolve  my  heart  in  thankfulness, 
And  melt  my  eyes  to  tears. 

"  But  drops  of  grief  can  ne'er  repay 

The  debt  of  love  I  owe- 
Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 
Tis  all  that  I  can  do." 

And  Saul  truly  did  give  himself  away.  From  the 
hour  that  Christ  met  him  in  the  way  to  Damascus  he 
felt  that  he  was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  was  bought 
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with  a  price.  How  precious  that  price  was,  none  could 
tell  better  than  the  Jew  of  Tarsus,  as  he  stood,  a  con- 
verted man,  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

Poor  Saul !  one  always  feels  that  first  visit  to  Jerusa- 
lem in  his  new  character  to  be  a  very  sad  part  of  his 
history.  There  was  no  welcome  for  him,  no  faith  put 
in  his  professions,  no  hand  held  out  to  him,  no  heart 
beat  in  friendliness  or  love. 

When  he  went  to  the  meetings  of  the  disciples,  and 
would  have  joined  himself  to  them,  they  were  afraid  of 
him,  and  would  not  believe  that  he  was  a  disciple,  until 
a  kind  Christian,  called  Barnabas,  who  had  probably 
learned  something  more  of  his  history,  took  him  to 
Peter's  house,  and  Peter  was  not  hard  in  his  judgment 
on  the  new  convert,  but  entertained  him  fifteen  days  in 
his  dwelling.  Probably  it  was  Peter's  remembrance  of 
his  fall  which  made  him  feel  so  tenderly  towards  the  late 
bitter  persecutor  of  the  disciples,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
Master,  Peter  would  say  he  knew  not  what  he  did.  But 
no  other  apostle,  except  James,  appears  to  have  noticed 
Saul  during  that  visit  to  Jerusalem;  and  after  some 
earnest  labour  among  the  people,  especially  the 
Grecians,  who  conspired  to  kill  him,  he  was  warned  by 
Jesus  in  a  vision,  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  temple,  to 
leave,  the  city,  and  once  more,  therefore,  he  wandered 
forth  alone  with  his  God,  and,  arriving  at  Tarsus, 
again  proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  his 
fellow-citizens.  Of  all  Paul's  labours  and  dangers,  his 
persecutions^qd  imprisonments,  during  a  long  and 
eventful  lifdjyou  will  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
but  I  want  you  to  make  an  application  of  this  little 
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history  of  Paul  to  yourselves.  It  is  this — when  God 
converts  a  man  or  a  child  he  expects  that  man  or 
child  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  others.  No  one 
ought  to  be  content  to  go  to  heaven  alone.  If  you 
know  anything  of  the  love  of  Christ,  tell  others  of  it, 
and  win  them  to  love  him  too.  If  you  are  washed  in 
his  precious  blood,  win  others  to  that  fountain,  that 
they  may  wash  and  be  clean.  You  must  not,  you 
may  not,  if  you  are  a  believer  in  Jesus,  live  unto 
yourself,  for  St.  Paul,  who  knew  well  the  worth  of  the 
Saviour's  work,  teaches  us  that — "  He  died  for  all, 
that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  rose 
again."  Follow  Paul,  then,  as  he  followed  Christ. 
Follow  him  in  his  zeal  and  in  his  faith,  and  be  earnest 
Christians,  zealous  towards  God. 


THE  FOOLISH  SON. 


• 

"A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father:  but  a  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his 
mother." — Proverbs,  x.  1. 

^A^  LONELY  and  a  sorrowful  man,  though  kind, 
r*V)  was  Ralph  Hunter.  People  had  many  guesses 
ytjjfc  about  the  cause  of  his  sadness.  Some  said  he 
^  &&(3  was  disappointed  in  early  youth,  others  that  In- 
had  some  heavy  guilt  on  his  conscience,  which,  as  he 
was  a  Christian  man,  was  marvelled  at  greatly,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  have  come  at  a  right  conclusion,  for  the 
cause  of  his  hidden  grief  remained  hidden  still  He 
lived  in  a  pleasant  house,  just  out  of  the  town  of 

E ,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  little  children,  who 

were  frequent  guests  at  his  house ;  but  this  fondness  did 
net  lighten  his  grave  countenance,  nor  did  their  merriest 
gambols  ever  make  him  smile.  He  was  rich,  and  he 
loved  to  give ;  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  happy 
expression  on  his  grave  face  was  when  he  had  lightened 
some  load  of  sorrow,  or  made  the  widow's  heart  sing 
for  joy.  Eelations  he  had  none,  in  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood, but  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in  every  family 
where  he  was  known,  for  I  must  tell  you  that,  although 
grave  and  sad,  he  was  not  morose,  and  his  patience  with 
little  children's  failings  and  fidgetiness  made  him  a 
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favourite  with  mothers,  who  thought  it  a  sad  pity  that 
Mr.  Hunter  had  never  married. 

There  was  one  house  in  the  town  where  he  went  by 
the  name  of  Uncle  Kalph,  and  here  he  was  a  most 
frequent  guest.  There  were  many  children  there,  little 
ones  in  the  nursery,  boys  at  school,  young  maidens 
growing  up  into  womanhood,  and  they  seemed  each  in 
his  or  her  way  to  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  this  solitary 
man.  It  was  on  a  Christmas  eve,  and  they  were  all 
gathered  together  round  a  cheerful  fire.  The  lads  were 
home  for  the  holidays,  and  brought  with  them  mirth 
and  noise  enough  into  the  family  group.  There  was 
always  a  place  in  the  chimney  corner  for  Uncle  Ralph, 
and  had  been  for  each  of  the  seven  years  in  which  he 

had  been  a  resident  at  E ,  and  to-night  he  looked 

almost   happy  in  looking  at  a  happiness  which,  per- 
sonally, never  could  be  his. 

A  note  came  in,  and  was  handed  to  the  eldest 
so'n,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years,  over  whose  shoulder  a 
sister  leaned,  and  as  they  read  it  there  was  a  great  ex- 
clamation of  delight.  They  were  invited  to  go  to  their 
uncle's  in  London  on  the  following  Tuesday,  and  remain 
for  a  few  days;  they  were  to  see  a  celebrated  actress  one 
night,  to  attend  a  concert  another,  and  indeed  the  week 
seemed  to  be  mapped  out  for  pleasure  of  different 
kinds.  The  father  held  out  his  hand  for  the  letter, 
gravely  read  it,  without  a  word,  and  passed  it  to  the 
mother,  over  whose  face  a  look  of  sorrow  came,  and 
their  Christmas  eve  was  clouded. 

"  Wont  you  let  us  go?"  said  the  brother  and  sister 
eagerly. 
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"  Indeed,  I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  the  theatre," 
was  the  reply.  "If  you  go  and  see  your  uncle  it 
must  be  conditionally  that  such  forbidden  fruits  aro 
untouched." 

"  I  will  not  go  on  those  terms,"  said  the  lad,  shortly, 
and  his  sister  looked  very  much  as  though  she  meant 
the  same  thing. 

The  father  was  grieved,  the  mother's  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  It  was  not  the  first  tune  that  their  eldest  boy 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  shake  off  authority,  and  the 
disobedient  spirit,  more  than  any  disobedient  act,  had 
given  the  parents  a  taste  of  that  anguish  of  which 
Solomon  speaks,  when  he  says  of  a  foolish  son  that  ho 
is  a  heaviness  to  his  mother. 

Uncle  Ealph  looked  giavely  on,  but  the  subject  was 
dropped  for  the  evening,  and  when  he  called  on  the 
following  Tuesday  he  found  that  the  brother  and  sister 
were  gone  to  London,  and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
advice  which  he  so  longed  to  offer. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  expected  pleasure,  and  the 
conscience  of  each  was  putting  in  a  claim  to  be  heard, 
when  Mr.  Hunter  was  announced  in  the  house  where 
Harry  and  Edith  were  staying.  They  were  a  little 
flurried  at  his  appearance,  and  asked  if  all  were  well  at 
home.  "Yes,"  he  said,  but  he  had  come  on  a  mission 
to  them,  and  he  wanted  to  speak  to  them  alone.  They 
looked  at  the  clock,  at  one  another,  and  finally  at  the 
ground,  but  made  no  reply.. 

"I  am  an  old  man,"  he  said,  "and  a  desolate  old 
man,  as  you  know.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  smile  light 
up  my  face  ?  Have  you  never  wondered  why,  when 
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others  are  glad,  there  is  no  mirth  in  my  soul  I  will 
tell  you.  It  is  because  I  disobeyed  my  father,  and 
brought  my  mother  to  heaviness.  I  have  never  told 
you  the  secret  which  has  gnawed  at  my  heart's  joy  for 
years.  You  shall  know  it  now,  and  then  disobey  your 
parents,  if  you  can. 

"  I  was  for  many  years  an  only  child,  and  nevei 
learned  the  great  lesson  of  obedience.  I  was  not 
naturally  a  petulant  or  an  unamiable  child,  or  my  ruin 
would  have  been  complete.  I  had  good  health,  and  was, 
as  it  is  called,  of  an  affectionate  disposition ;  but  I  know, 
whatever  else  I  loved,  I  loved  my  own  way  better  than 
father,  mother,  or  God.  Disobedience  grew  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength,  and  too 
late  my  parents  saw  that  of  the  great  nursery  lesson, 
'Obey,'  I  knew  nothing.  I  was  sometimes  coaxed, 
sometimes  softened  to  something  like  obedience,  indeed, 
but  to  obedience  of  heart  I  was  a  stranger. 

"  When  I  was  about  ten  years  old  a  little  sister  waa 
born.  Great  joy  was  there  in  the  house,  for  my  father 
and  mother  had  longed  for  a  daughter  the  more 
earnestly  that  they  saw  their  only  boy  bent  on  self- 
pleasing.  A  beautiful  happy  infancy  was  hers,  and 
childhood,  too,  and  perhaps  they,  seeing  their  mistake 
with  me,  were  somewhat  firmer  with  the  little  one  who 
came  like  a  sunbeam  to  lighten  the  shadows  of  their 
life's  evening.  And  she  was  a  lovely,  winning  child, 
fair  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  promise.  I  often  thought 
then,  I  often  think  now,  that  she  must  have  been  one 
sanctified  and  made  holy  from  her  birth,  she  was  so  full 
of  love  and  charity. 
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"  It  was  my  birth-day ;  I  remember  it  well — a  fine, 
brisk,  May  day,  and  I  was  to  celebrate  sixteen  years 
of  wilful  disobedience  and  ingratitude  by  a  party.  We 
were  to  meet  at  a  neighbouring  town,  and  to  jjo  to  a 
ruined  abbey  beyond  it.  Many  travellers  visited  these 
ruins,  for  the  spot  where  they  stood  was  beautiful, 
close  by  the  flowing  water's  edge.  I  was  entrusted 
with  Lily,  and  a  great  honour  I  thought  it  to  drive  the 
darling  in  the  pony  carriage  through  the  busy  streets  of 
the  town,  on  a  market-day,  and  she  trusted  me  so 
prettily  that  I  felt  I  could  never  abuse  her  trust,  and 
promising  my  mother,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  to  take 
care  of  her  treasure,  I  drove  off  with  a  light  heart.  I 
had  not  gone  very  far  before  a  servant  came  running 
after  me  with  a  slip  of  paper,  which,  having  read,  I 
tore  into  shreds ;  and  when  lily  asked  me  what  secret 
it  contained  I  laughed  it  off,  and  she  did  not  press  me. 
Ah,  had  she  known  !  The  words  were,  '  One  thing, 
dear  Ralph,  I  have  to  entreat  that  you  do  not  go  on  the 
water  to-day.  Older  and  steadier  than  you,  when 
giddy  with  excitement,  have  lost  their  lives  in  boats  on 
a  day's  pleasure.  Whatever  others  do,  «eep  yourself 
and  Lily  on  shore.' 

"I  had  anticipated  this  very  thing,  and  was,  as  usual, 
bent  on  my  .pleasure,  not  on  my  mother's  wishes,  so 
when  I  arrived  at  the  town  and  saw  my  companions  in 
the  frolic,  many  of  them  equipped  for  the  water,  I  re- 
solved to  venture,  and  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  little 
note  safe.  Several  of  my  school-fellows  were  there,  and 
one  of  the  under-masters  of  the  school  where  we  attended 
— a  young  and  not  over- wise  man — was  to  take  charge 
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of  us  and  several  of  the  boy's  sisters  for  the  day.  Lily 
had  promised  not  to  leave  my  side.  Alas  !  poor  child  ! 
her  obedience  cost  her  dear ;  how  ill  did  I  deserve  her 
trust. 

"  We  drove  steadily  enough  to  the  abbey,  and  when 
we  arrived  there  we  were  too  hungry  to  think  of  any- 
thing but  dinner,  which  we  enjoyed  among  the  old  ruins, 
talking  of  monks  and  friars,  and  their  times,  right 
merrily.  After  dinner  boating  was  proposed,  and 
without  waiting  to  confer  with  my  conscience  for  a 
moment,  I  agreed,  and  even  ventured  so  far  as  to  say  I 
would  be  one  of  the  rowers.  Now  I  knew  as  little  of 
rowing  as  of  obedience,  and  that  was  nothing.  The 
boat  which  I  chose  was  ticklish,  and  although  one  of 
the  boatmen  accompanied  me  I  scorned  both  his  advice 
and  his  oar,  until  he  proposed  sailing.  Delighted  at 
the  scheme,  I  jumped  up,  in  order  to  assist  him,  as  I 
fancied,  to  hoist  a  little  sail,  when  alas !  treading  heavily 
on  the  side  of  the  boat,  I  upset  it,  and  we  were 
all  in  a  moment  beneath  the  waters.  '  Keep  close  to  me, 
Kalph,'  were  the  last  words  I  heard  Lily  say.  The  next 
minute  I  was  insensible,  and  did  not  awake  to  conscious- 
ness until,  with  others  of  the  party,  I  found  myseli 
lying  on  the  bank,  and  many  people  looking  anxiously 
into  my  face  for  signs  of  recovery. 

"  My  first  thought  was  for  Lily,  but  she  was  gone 
where  sin  would  never  taint  her  more,  and  thus  ended 
my  sixteenth  birth-day,  memorable  from  disobedience. 

"  The  news,  tenderly  as  it  was  broken  to  my  parents, 
was  as  a  death-blow.  My  mother  from  that  hour 
never  spoke  rationally,  and  although  she  lived  many 
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years,  it  was  as  a  helpless  imbecile  woman,  her  mind  a 
wreck,  but  the  few  words  she  spoke  were  always  ad- 
dressed to  Lily,  whose  image  as  a  little  child,  as  she 
looked  on  that  May  morning,  with  her  fair  hair  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  was  ever  before  her,  and  whose  presence 
in  that  darkened  mind  may  have  been  God-sent  to  cheer 
the  stricken  mother.  But  for  me,  my  sun  had  set.  On 
my  parents'  death  I  travelled  for  some  years,  but  no 
change  of  place  has  ever  taken  away  the  sting  which 
my  disobedience  has  left.  I  sold  my  father's  estate  as 
one  unworthy  of  a  resting  place,  and,  until  I  settled  in 
your  town,  I  never  felt  to  have  a  home.  Perhaps  God 
directed  me  there  to  do  some  little  good  in  warning  the 
young  to  honour  their  father  and  mother.  Dear  young 
people,  your  disobedience  may  not  be  visited  as  mine 
was,  but  remember  it  is  no  less  sin  than  mine.  Did  it 
ever  strike  you  that  all  the  misery,  and  suffering,  and 
death  in  the  world  was  caused  by  one  act  ?  not  of  mur- 
der, nor  of  anger,  nor  any  other  of  the  sins  we  hate, 
but  of  disobedience? 

"  It  was  disobedience  which  drove  man  from  Eden; 
disobedience  which  brought  Jesus  to  Calvary.  When 
I  think  of  him  on  the  cross,  and  know  that  my 
guilt  is  there,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  I  can  read,  in 
letters  clear  as  the  noon-day,  the  sin,  which,  above  all 
other  sins,  I  mourn — disobedience  to  parents." 

You  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  visit  to  the  theatre 
that  night,  and  the  uncle's  visit  was  not  in  vain.  The 
young  people  never  forgot  the  lesson,  and  oh  !  that  it 
might  sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  as  it  sank  into  theirs. 
Eemember,  when  you  see  the  sorrow  of  the  world,  its 
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load  of  guilt,  its  burden  of  sickness,  when  you  hear  tho 
bell  toll  for  the  departed,  and  see  the  mourners  go  to 
the  grave,  to  weep  there,  that  the  cause  of  this  sorrow, 
this  woe,  this  death,  was  nothing  more  than  the  pluck- 
ing of  a  fruit  in  Eden's  garden,  nothing  but  the  common 
little  fault  of  disobedience.  Eemember  when  you  see 
Jesus,  crying  in  the  agony  of  his  soul,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  when  you  look  at 
him  whom  your  sins  have  pierced,  that  the  sharper  sin 
and  the  bitterer  is  that  of  disobedience,  and  shun  it  as 
you  would  poison.  It  contains  the  poison  of  all  other 
sin,  and  may  be  called  its  very  essence.  Obey  your 
parents,  then,  in  all  things.  Eemember  that  this  com- 
mand is  the  first  to  which  God  attaches  a  promise,  for 
to  those  who  honour  their  father  and  mother,  he  says, 
"  that  thou  mayest  live  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 
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"Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 

kind  of  honour  is  this  which  God  com- 
mands ?  I  will  first  show  you  what  it  is  not. 
It  is  not  lip  honour,  nor  is  it  an  honour  of 
mere  acts  ;  for  we  have  to  do  with  a  God 
who  reads  hearts.  "  Man  sees  what  ve  do ;  God, 
why  we  do  it." 

Honour  is  a  word  which  has  a  deeper  meaning  than 
mere  obedience.  We  may  obey,  without  honouring  ; 
slaves  obey,  as  they  stand  beneath  the  burning  heat  of 
a  scorching  noon-day  sun  in  the  cotton  plantations,  and 
shrink  from  the  overseer  as  he  passes  with  his  dreadful 
v/hip.  They  submit ;  they  perform  their  allotted  task  ; 
they  keep  silence  according  to  the  rule,  toiling  con- 
stantly on  ;  but  they  do  not  honour  their  master,  and 
in  the  secret  of  their  souls  burns  the  bitter  hatred,  the 
longing  for  revenge,  the  deep  contempt ;  but  of  honour 
they  know  nothing.  They  obey  because  they  cannot 
help  it,  and  because  disobedience  brings  punishment 
and  suffering.  There  may  be  much  outward  honour 
paid  without  any  inward  reverence  or  love. 

I  will  show  you  honour  without  reverence  paid  by  a 
great  people  to  a  tyrant  king. 
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It  was  a  gay  morning  in  London,  when  King  James 
the  Second  came  to  the  throne  of  his  father.  The 
glories  of  a  coronation  day  must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  saw  our  Queen  Vic- 
toria crowned,  when  a  young  maiden  of  scarce  eighteen 
summers,  will  ever  forget  the  scene  ;  no,  nor  do  I 
think  you  would  have  any  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  real  heart  honour  was,  had  you  been  one  of 
the  wondering,  faithful,  loving  crowd  who  witnessed, 
in  the  old  abbey  church  of  Westminster — the  burial- 
place  of  kings  and  queens — the  glittering  crown  on  the 
smooth,  fair  brow  of  our  Victoria  It  was  not  lip 
honour  alone  which  burst  from  that  vast  crowd,  in  the 
cry,  "  Long  live  Queen  Victoria  !"  but  the  honour  of 
loyal  hearts  to  a  beloved  and  honoured  princess.  Very 
different  were  the  feelings  of  the  crowd  gathered  to  see 
the  second  James  Stuart  crowned  in  Westminster, 
for  many  in  that  assembly  wished  to  the  heart 
that  he,  whom  they  had  come  to  honour,  had  never 
returned  from  his  exile.  Many  a  discontented  courtier 
feared  for  the  continuance  of  royal  favour,  while  many 
a  good  man  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  Protestant 
religion  ;  for  the  doors  of  the  Romish  chapels  had  been 
thrown  open  by  the  new  king,  and  he  had  himself 
gone  openly  to  mass  there. 

James  himself  was  conscious,  indeed,  that  notwith- 
standing the  outward  signs  of  honour,  he  did  not  reign 
in  the  people's  hearts;  for  when  the  crown  was  put 
upon  his  brow  it  tottered,  and  he  was  marked  to 
turn  pale  and  tremble.  His  superstitious  mind  and 
conscience,  so  ill  at  ease,  took  alarm,  and  at  the 
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gorgeous  banquet  in  the  hall  his  thoughts -wandered 
from  the  glitter  of  the  gaily  dressed  tables  to  a  scene 
which  took  place  in  Whitehall,  close  by,  some  thirty- 
six  years  ago,  when  his  father's  dishonoured  head  lay 
on  the  bloody  scaffold. 

In  less  than  four  years  this  same  monarch,  who 
then  stood  a  crowned  king  at  Westminster,  was  forced 
to  flee  from  his  palace-home,  his  queen  and  infant  son 
in  disguise,  having  preceded  him  ;  his  history,  and 
that  of  his  son  and  grandson  after  him,  was  to  be  one 
of  exile  ;  and  the  pretenders,  as  they  were  called,  were 
never  to  sit  on  the  the  throne  of  their  fathers.  For 
honour  to  be  of  any  value,  then,  you  see,  it  must  be 
hearty,  and  spring  from  love  and  reverence. 

Now  for  the  object  of  honour.  God  says,  "  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  Strange  that  there  is 
any  need  to  tell  a  child  to  honour  a  father  and 
mother;  strange,  but  still  true;  and,  if  you  ask  the 
reason  that  children  are  so  prone  to  neglect  the  duty  of 
honour,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  signs 
of  our  fallen  nature.  Eve  never,  perhaps,  so  truly 
repented  her  disobedience  to  God  in  Eden's  garden — 
no,  not  at  the  moment  when  she  was  chased  from  it 
into  the  far  off  and  desolate  world — as  when  Cain's  sin 
recalled  to  her  her  own.  Can  you  not  fancy  how,  when 
she  saw  Abel's  bleeding  body  and  Cain's  angry  re- 
vengeful looks,  she  thought,  "Ah  !  if  I  had  not  sirmed 
in  plucking  that  fruit,  this  sorrow  would  never  have 
been  mine." 

We  are  not  told  what  kind  of  childhood  Cain  passed, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  sin  began  by 
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want  of  honour  to  his  parents,  just  as  Adam's  and 
Eve's  sin  began  by  want  of  honour  to  God  —  for, 
mark,  disobedience  was  not  the  first  sin  of  Eden. 
It  had  a  cause.  The  cause  was  want  of  reverence 
for  God,  want  of  honour  to  his  simple  commands. 
They  listened  to  Satan  rather  than  to  God,  and  when 
he  said,  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  they  believed  him, 
and  not  their  merciful,  their  wise,  their  loving  parent, 
God,  but  the  deceiver  and  the  destroyer. 

Ah,  if  you  would  ever  forget  that  command  of  your 
Heavenly  father,  to  honour  your  earthly  parent,  go 
back  to  Eden,  see  those  weeping  sinners  at  its  closed 
gates,  and  remember,  that  the  sin  which  brought  them 
there  was  the  neglect  of  God's  honour.  Honour  your 
father  and  mother ;  honour  them  by  simple  faith,  and 
trust  in  their  word.  Eemember,  it  was  God  who  made 
them  your  guardians,  to  keep  you  from  danger ;  your 
teachers,  to  lead  you  into  wisdom.  Trace  a  baby's 
history.  Did  you  ever  think,  as  you  looked  on  a  help- 
less infant  just  come  into  the  world,  what  a  life  of 
dependence  it  lives  on  its  mother,  from  the  first  moment 
it  draws  its  breath?  There  it  lies,  unable  to  feed  itself ; 
scarcely  to  move  its  hands,  or  to  raise  its  head.  The 
mother  must  supply  its  wants ;  the  mother  must 
carry  it  in  her  arms  ;  the  mother's  bosom  must  give  it 
warmth  and  nourishment ;  the  mother  must  bring  it  on 
through  all  the  stages  of  infancy  and  childhood,  stages  of 
trial  and  helplessness,  because  God  has  so  willed  it.  And 
is  it  all  pleasure,  think  you  ?  When  others  are  sleeping, 
how  often  does  the  mother  sit,  through  long,  anxious 
night-watches,  soothing  and  lulling  that  restless  infant  1 
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When  others  are  at  pleasure  or  at  rest,  her  lot  it  is 
to  labour  in  the  busy  nursery  with  the  little  ones ; 
yet,  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year,  to  labour  in 
one  form  or  another  is  the  faithful  mother's  portion. 

Nor  is  the  father  idle.  Is  it  by  chance,  think  you, 
that  the  warm  house  shelters  you  from  the  winter's  cold, 
that  the  blazing  fire  on  your  hearth  gives  you  light  and 
warmth  at  the  Christmas-tide'?  Does  the  bread  and 
milk  and  meat  which  day  by  day  is  spread  on  your 
table  come  there  without  money?  and  who  finds  the 
money  1  who  works  for  the  money  ?  Children,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  remember  this — gratitude  to  God  first,  and 
to  your  parents  next,  is  the  great  duty  of  your  lives. 

Your  parents  stand  in  the  place  of  God  to  you,  and 
God  placed  them  there.  Jesus  honoured  his  parents. 
He  who  knew,  even  as  a  child,  the  glory  and  honour 
ftom  which  he  came,  whose  mission  to  earth  was  one 
of  such  moment  that  all  things  not  relating  to  it  must 
<have  seemed  trifles,  indeed,  did  not  despise  the  mother's 
anxious  desire,  nor  scorn  her  gentle  reproving  words, 
that  Joseph  and  she  had  sought  him  sorrowing  when 
he  lingered  behind  on  their  homeward  journey  from 
Jerusalem;  but  we  read  that  after  telling  them  that  he 
must  be  about  his  Father's  business,  he  returned  to 
their  lowly  dwelling  in  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  to 
them.  Like  all  God's  commands,  dear  children,  you 
will  find  this  has  your  happiness  and  good  in  view. 
I  have  never  seen  a  disobedient  child  prosper  in  this 
world,  and  I  believe,  were  you  to  ask  the  history  of  any 
miserable  prisoner,  he  would  tell  you  that  his  first 
steps  towards  ruin  was  in  the  dishonour  of  his  parents, 
23 
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There  was  once  in  our  own  dear  country  of  England 
a  royal  home,  where  more  than  one  mournful  instance 
of  such  dishonour  darkened  the  most  brilliant  glory, 
and  the  most  successful  conquests.  Henry,  the  second 
of  our  Plantagenet  monarchs,  had  four  sons,  to  whom 
he  had  been  an  indulgent  and  fond  father.  There  Avas 
Henry,  to  gratify  whose  ambition  he  had  crowned 
king,  even  in  his  life  time.  Eichard,  to  whom  he  gave 
many  rich  states  in  France.  Geoffrey,  who  was  to 
have  Brittany.  And  John,  Ireland.  But  Henry  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  crown  without  the  power,  and 
declared  that  he  would  have  England  or  Normandy  for 
his  own  before  his  father  died.  The  king  naturally 
refused,  and  the  result  was  an  insurrection  of  the  son 
against  his  own  father.  Geoffrey,  too,  rebelled,  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  the  poor  broken-hearted  father 
went  over  to  France,  to  quell  a  disturbance  whiofc 
Geoffrey  had  headed,  as  he  went  into  the  market-place  of 
the  town  of  Limoges,  to  enter  on  a  conference  of  peace,  a- 
flight  of  arrows  was  discharged  from  the  battlements 
of  a  castle,  and,  on  one  of  them  wounding  his  head, 
he  said  with  sobs  and  tears — "  Oh,  son,  what  hath  thy 
unhappy  father  done  to  deserve  that  thou  shouldest 
make  him  a  mark  for  thine  arrows?"  Poor  father  ! 
that  son's  spirit  of  disobedience  was  indeed  as  an  arrow 
in  thy  weary  heart.  Geoffrey  died  soon  after  from  an 
injury  received  in  a  tournament ;  and  in  the  melancholy 
history  of  Geoffrey's  son,  the  unhappy  young  Prince 
Arthur,  who  never  came  to  the  possession  of  his  in- 
heritance, and  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  uncles, 
you  nmy  see  how  God  marks  his  displeasure  even  on 
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tlie  children's  children  of  those  who  break  this  his 
great  command. 

Henry,  too,  died  miserably.  His  father,  to  whom  he 
sent  when  on  his  deathbed,  not  daring  to  visit  him,  lest 
some  plot  should  be  laid  against  his  life,  and,  although 
he  sent  the  dying  son  a  rings  as  a  token  of  forgive- 
ness, the  young  man's  anguish  was  so  great  that  he 
ordered  the  priest  to  drag  him  from  his  death-bed 
by  a  rope  and  lay  him  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  where  he 
might  breathe  out  his  life  in  the  extreme  of  penance. 

The  sun  of  the  old  king  was  to  set,  however,  in 
heavier  clouds  stilL  Eichard  rebelled,  and,  on  a  bed 
of  suffering  and  sickness,  when  a  list  was  given  him 
of  those  who  had  joined  the  rebels,  that  he  might  for- 
give them,  at  its  very  head  he  saw  the  name  of  his 
youngest  child,  his  beloved  and  favourite  John.  The 
^pp  was  now  full  and,  starting  up  in  his  bed, 
he  looked  wildly  around  as  he  asked — "  Is  it  true, 
John,  the  child  of  my  heart,  he  whom  I  have  cherished 
more  than  all  the  rest,  has  he  rebelled?" 

"  Even  so,"  was  the  reply  of  the  nobles  who  stood 
around,  pitying  the  stricken  father,  "even  so." 

"Now  then,"  cried  the  broken  tremulous  voice  of 
the  Plantagenet,  as  falling  back  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  "  I  have  no  longer  care  for  myself  or  for  this 
world."  Vainly  did  they  carry  the  sorrowing  king  to 
his  favourite  town  of  Chinon,  the  "Windsor  palace 
of  our  Norman  Sovereigns.  Its  beautiful  river,  with 
its  lovely  banks,  made  no  impression  on  him  now,  and 
hopeless  and  desolate  he  lay  him  down  to  die. 

"Ah!    shame  and  woe,"  he  cried;   "a  conquered 
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king  !"  and  with  curses  of  his  children  yet  on  his  lipg 
lie  breathed  his  last  at  Chinon. 

A  little  later  and  the  corpse  of  the  Avretched  Henry 
was  placed  in  state  before  the  high  altar  of  the  abbey 
There,  as  he  lay  on  his  bier,  Eichard,  who  had  not  been 
present  at  his  father's  death,  asked  that  the  face  of  his 
parent  rnigh  be  uncovered,  that  he  might  look  once 
more  upon  it,  and  he  who  afterwards  faced  death  so 
often  in  the  battle  field,  and  did  such  feats  of  arms  in 
Palestine  and  in  France,  quailed  as  he  looked  on  the 
dead  parent  whose  heart  he  had  helped  to  break,  and 
Richard  the  Lion-hearted  wept.  Coeur-de-Lion's  case 
is  not  a  solitary  one,  and  if  you  would  be  spared  his 
remorse,  beware  of  his  sin. 

Perhaps  that  hour's  memory  recurred  to  him  when  «i 
Bounded  warrior  in  Syria,  a  lonely  captive  in  an 
Austrian  dungeon,  and  a  dying  man  in  a  bloody  siegfl^ 

Now,  you  may  never  have  to  reproach  yourselves  for 
sins  like  his,  but  remember  that  disrespectful  words, 
disobedient  acts,  coldness  and  ingratitude,  are  all  so 
many  ways  of  dishonouring  those  whom  God  has  com- 
manded you  to  honour. 

"  Honour  thy  Father  and  thy  Mother  that  it  may  bo 
well  with  thee." 
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Not  slothful  In  business;  fervent  in,  spirit;  serving  the  Lord.  "—Rom.  xiL  11. 


a  threefold  duty  which  St.  Paul  presses 
raT  upon  you  in  this  text.  See,  you  are  not  to  be 
teljg  slothful  in  business-,  you  are  to  be  fervent  in  spirit, 
&&S  and  you  are  to  serve  the  Lord.  How  are  you  to 
work?  You  are  to  work  earnestly,  not  drowsily  and 
sleepily,  as  if  everything  were  a  trouble,  but  with  your 
might.  Sloth  is  a  great  and  sore  evil  ;  you  are  not  to 
indulge  in  it.  In  what  spirit  are  you  to  work?  In  a 
prayerful,  fervent  spirit,  a  spirit  of  warm  love  to  God. 
And  for  what  end  are  you  to  work?  What  is  the  point 
you  are  to  keep  in  view?  God's  glory  —  you  are  to  serve 
the  Lord  in  all  things. 

There  are  three  classes  of  workers  in  the  world,  and 
I  wonder  to  which  you  belong.  Let  us  try  to  describe 
each  one,  and  you  can  then  judge  for  yourself;  but  you 
must  remember  that  to  be  not  slothful  in  business  alone 
is  not  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  the  Apostle  presses  on  you  ; 
nor,  to  be  merely  fervent  in  spirit,  without  activity  in 
business  ;  nor,  serving  the  Lord,  whilst  neglecting  the 
daily  round,  the  common  task  of  life.  You  must  be 
nil  three,  or  you  are  none  rightly. 
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There  is,  first,  the  bustling,  busy  man.  You  may 
meet  such  a 'one  constantly,  in  the  raihvay  carriage,  in 
the  full  omnibus,  in  the  crowded  streets.  Up  betimes 
in  the  morning,  hastily  swallowing  his  breakfast,  and 
running  off  to  catch  the  earliest  ti'ain;  never  too  late 
for  an  appointment,  never  five  minutes  behind  hand  at 
the  place  of  business ;  brisk  in  his  steps,  quick  in  his 
speech,  sharp  in  his  glance ;  you  may  always  know  the 
man  who  is  not  slothful  in  business. 

And  so  the  boy  at  school.  Up  with  the  lark,  he  is 
always  ready  for  the  bell.  See  him,  while  his  sleepy 
brother  lies  still  on  the  pillow,  turning  over  the  leaves 
of  his  dictionary  and  grainirtar,  off  to  his  school,  as 
regularly  as  his  father  to  his  counting-house,  not  loitering 
by  the  way,  to  catch  butterflies,  or  take  birds'  nests,  or 
pluck  flowers,  but  doing  his  work.  At  school,  no  playing 
behind  his  desk,  no  scribbling  on  his  books,  no  drawing 
silly  figures  on  his  copy  book,  no  stretching,  nor  yawning, 
nor  dreaming,  over  his  tasks.  He  is  not  slothful  in  his 
education  at  all  events.  That  is  his  work,  and  he  does 
it  with  his  might. 

He  is  of  the  class  of  bustling  workers.  He  is  ful- 
filling one  duty  of  the  text,  but  only  one.  There  is  on 
that  man's,  and  on  that  boy's  book-shelf,  an  unused, 
unvalued,  unopened  book,  seldom  taken  down,  except 
to  dust  the  smart  gilt  edges  and  handsome  binding. 
There  is  an  ever-present,  all-present  God,  to  whom,  that 
busy  man  or  boy  never  bows  his  knee,  except  on  Sunday, 
when,  in  the  morning,  he  and  his  family,  walk  at  the 
usual  hour,  to  the  village  church,  and  perform  that  duty, 
as  they  would  do  every  other,  regularly  as  clock-work, 
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I  will  tell  you  a  short  story  of  one  of  these  busy 
men.  He  was  a  great  merchant,  and  had  risen  from  a 
very  humble  station  to  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
England.  He  was  a  thoroughly  industrious  man,  just 
such  a  one  as  I  have  described  to  you,  but  he  was  not 
a  happy  one.  He  had  no  end  in  life  but  business ;  to 
be  a  rich  man  was  his  aim,  and  he  worked  hard  for  it 
But  the  hour  of  old  age  and  weakness  came,  as  come  it 
will  to  us  all,  and  he  had  a  dreary,  lonely  feeling,  such 
as  a  stranger  at  the  end  of  a  voyage  might  feel  who  had 
no  home  in  the  port  to  which  he  was  hastening.  His 
books  and  papers,  his  accounts  and  his  ledgers,  could 
not  comfort  him  now ;  for  he  must  soon  leave  all  these, 
and  he  had  heaped  up  riches,  and  knew  not  who  should 
gather  them.  Still  he  was  not  alarmed.  He  flattered 
himself  he  had  been  such  an  industrious,  good-hearted, 
moral  man,  that  he  should  meet  with  mercy  at  last ; 
and,  although  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  world,  he 
had  not  many  fears  for  the  hereafter,  so  ho  made  his 
will,  and  left  his  eldest  son  heir  to  his  great  pos- 
sessions, and  retired  to  one  of  his  country  houses  to 
enjoy  a  little  rest  before  he  died.  There  lived  on  the 
border  of  his  estate  an  old  man  who  had  known  the 
rich  merchant  when  he  was  a  little  lad,  poor  and  pen- 
niless as  himself,  and  they  used  now  and  then  to  meet 
and  talk  of  old  times  when  they  played  together  in  the 
school  of  the  Blue-Coat  boys,  and  of  all  that  had 
chanced  them  on  their  life's  journey.  The  old  man, 
who  was  only  a  retired  clerk,  and  had  been  but  a  sloth- 
ful man  of  business,  lived  now  on  a  small  annuity,  his 
only  companion  a  little  grandson,  who  was  motherless. 
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This  boy  would  often  stand  by  his  grandsire's  knee  and 
listen  to  his  rich  friend's  tales  in  wonder,  and  yet  there 
was  a  childish  sadness  on  his  pensive  face,  as  he  saw 
the  glistening  eye  of  the  rich  man,  when  he  recounted 
his  successful  speculations,  the  thousands  he  had  gained 
by  this  trading,  the  hundreds  by  that,  for  something 
the  child  knew  of  the  one  thing  which  the  rich 
man  lacked,  and  he  feared  whether  his  old  friend 
might  not  be  like  the  youth  who  went  away  sorrowful 
from  Christ,  because  he  would  not  leave  all  to  follow 
him. 

One  day,  when  the  gentleman  had  been  telling  many 
amusing  stories  of  the  different  scenes  of  his  London 
life,  his  grandfather  asked  Frank  if  he  would  not  like 
to  be  a  merchant,  and  to  have  as  much  money  as  Mr. 
Bevan,  their  old  friend.  The  boy  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment.  At  last  he  said,  "  If  I  had  something  else, 
too,  I  should;  if  not,  I  would  rather  be  like  my 
mamma,  who  lies  in  the  churchyard." 

The  old  man  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and  he  re- 
plied, "  There  seems  no  end  in  it  all,  unless  it  is  work 
for  God,  for  we  cannot  take  riches  away  with  us  when 
we  die.  I  would  far  rather  be  like  my  mother  than  I 
would  be  a  rich  merchant." 

-'  Why  like  your  mother  ?" 

'  Because,  sir,  she  had  been  laying  up  treasures  in 
heaven,  and  when  death  came  she  said  to  me,  '  Frank, 
I  am  going  home,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
die;  I  have  secured  a  place  in  one  of  tl^e  Saviour's 
many  mansions,  and  I  am  not  afraid,'  Perhaps,  if  I 
had  so  much  business  as  you  talk  of,  sir,  I  might  forget, 
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or  not  have  time  for  that,  and  what  should  I  do 
then?" 

The  old  man  thought  it  strange  talk  for  a  child,  but 
he  went  home  and  thought  of  it.  "  What  has  been  the 
end  of  all  my  labour,  and  toil,  and  money  getting?"  he 
asked.  "Have  I  ever,  in  all  my  life,  thought  of  God's 
glory  in  my  schemes.  The  boy  is  right ;  my  life  has 
wanted  a  better  purpose  than  it  has  ever  had.  Perhaps 
he  can  tell  me  something  else  to  the  point." 

So  next  day  he  met  the  child  again.  He  was  sitting 
underneath  a  tree,  very  busy  at  his  lesson.  The  old 
man  patted  his  head  and  praised  him,  and  said  he  was 
glad  to  see  he  was  not  an  idle  boy ;  it  was  a  good 
sign  when  boys  loved  work.  The  child  looked  up 
brightly  and  said, 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  I  should  not  like  to  be  slothful  in  any- 
thing." 

"  I  thought,  perhaps,  from  what  you  said  the  other 
day,  you  might  not  like  the  trouble  of  business." 

"  Indeed  it  was  not  that,"  answered  the  child.  "  If 
God  helped  me  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  too." 

"  Fervent  in  spirit  !  what  is. that  ?" 

"  As  my  mother  was,  sir.  She  was  very  poor,  and 
had  to  work  for  us  with  her  hands  after  father's  death. 
I  have  often  seen  her  hard  at  work  with  her  needle, 
when  I  and  the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  and  she  never* 
never  seemed  tired,  or  idle,  or  unwilling  to  work.  She 
used  to  say  it  was  the  Christian's  duty  to  be  not 
slothful  in  business ;  but  then  she  was  fervent  in  spirit. 
I  have  often  heard  her  singing  hymns  of  praise  to  God, 
as  she  sat  in  the  little  kitchen  at  her  needle ;  and  there 
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was  always  'a  Bible  before  her,  out  of  which  she  would 
read  a  verse,  to  help  her  while  she  sewed,  she  said ; 
and  she  told  me,  one  day,  that  she  never  worked  so 
well  as  when  she  prayed  well.  The  thought  of  the 
love  of  Jesus  to  her,  she  used  to  say,  always  made  her 
daily  work  go  the  easier.  And  she  loved  to  think 
that  she  might  serve  him,  even  in  the  humblest  duties, 
because  there  was  nothing  impossible  commanded  in  the 
Bible,  and  St.  Paul  would  not  have  told  us  •  to  be  fer- 
vent in  spirit,  as  well  as  not  slothful  in  business,  if  it 
were  not  to  be  done." 

The  rich  man  saw  his  life's  mistake  that  day,  and 
the  boy  who  showed  it  to  him  began  his  life  on  ano- 
ther plan.  He  carried  with  him  into  the  world  no 
more  money  than  the  rich  merchant.  He  had  to  work, 
and  work  hard  too,  for  his  bread;  but  he  laboured 
prayerfully,  he  laboured  with  a  fervent  spirit,  and 
ever  kept  the  service  of  God  foremost  in  his  heart. 

The  monument  which  the  son  of  the  merchant  raised 
to  his  father's  memory  recorded  little  more  than  his 
name  and  age.  The  monument  of  the  little  lad,  who 
carried  the  fervent  spirit  into  the  battle-field  of  life,  was 
to  be  seen  in  many  a  cottage  home  made  happy,  not  by 
his  purse  alone,  but  by  his  earnest  labours  for  the  cot- 
tagers' souls.  He  received  the  fruits  of  his  labour  in 
•God's  blessing  upon  it,  for  the  earnest  man  of  business 
was  the  man  of  fervent  spirit — the  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord ;  and  to  him  shall  be  said,  one  day,  "  Well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord." 

Many  people  make  a  great  mistake  about  this  fervent 
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spirit.  There  is  a  class  of  persons,  young  as  well  as  old, 
whose  fervent  spirit  is  like  a  best  dress,  kept  only  for 
Sundays.  They  listen  to  God's  Word,  and  pray  and 
praise  with  his  people ;  shed  tears,  sometimes,  when 
they  hear  any  earnest  appeal  to  their  hearts,  and  are 
often  greatly  excited  about  religious  things,  but  it  all 
ends  there.  They  keep  that  fervent  spirit  for  church 
or  chapel,  but  it  does  not  enter  into  their  daily  life. . 
They  say  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  Thy  kingdom 
come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven," 
and  perhaps  some  simple  duty  awaits  them  at  home, 
when  all  their  fervour  goes,  and  they  are  cold  and  for- 
getful in  a  moment. 

Or,  they  have  been  to  some  missionary  meeting, 
have  heard  of  the  need  of  the  poor  heathen  abroad,  till 
their  hearts  have  been  warmed  and  their  spirits  stirred 
up.  They  may,  perhaps,  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  or 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  drop  a  shilling,  or 
half-crown  into  the  plate ;  but,  next  day,  if  they  are 
asked  to  do  more,  to  collect  money,  or  to  deny  them- 
selves in  any  way,  the  fervour  all  goes.  It  has  flown  off 
in  mere  feeling,  and  is  not  the  fervent  spirit  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks.  A  fervent  spirit  is  a  believing 
spirit,  and  one  full  of  love  and  confidence.  Peter  had 
a  fervent  spirit ;  with  all  his  faults  he  could  still  say, 
"  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  tilings,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee."  When  Jesus  was  amid  those  rough  men  who 
came  with  swords  and  staves  to  take  him,  Peter's 
sword  was  ready  too,  and  the  fisherman  of  Galilee  had 
the  spirit  of  the  soldier. 

When  there  was  a  report  that  the  Lord  had  risen, 
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John  and  he  ran  off  to  see,  and  although  John  outran 
Peter,  Peter  was  the  first  to  enter  the  sepulchre.  When 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore  after  the  resurrection,  Peter 
plunges  over  the  boat's  side,  and  was  first  at  his 
master's  feet. 

A  fervent  spirit  will  be  the  cure  of  the  slothful  spirit. 
There  is  a  little  work  called  "  Life  in  Earnest,"  written 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  on  this  very  text,  which  gives  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  a  fervent  spirit.  "  On  a 
winter's  day  I  have  seen  a  row  of  cottages,  with  a  deep 
load  of  snow  on  their  several  roofs,  but  as  the  day  wore 
on  large  fragments  began  to  fall  from  the  eaves  of  this 
one  and  that  other,  till,  by  and  by,  there  was  a  heap  of 
snow  on  the  pavement,  and  before  the  sun  was  down 
you  saw  each  roof  as  clean  and  dry  as  on  a  summer's 
eve.  But  here  and  there  you  would  observe  one  with 
its  snow  mantle  unbroken.  What  made  the  difference? 
The  difference  was  to  be  found  within  !  Some  of  these 
huts  were  empty,  or  only  a  scanty  fire  burned  therein, 
whilst  the  blazing  fagots  of  the  rest  made  such  inward 
warmth,  that  winter  relaxed  its  grasp ;  so  the  fervent 
spirit  within,  the  warmth  which  the  love  of  God  sheds 
abroad,  the  glow  which  the  comforter  diffuses  in  the 
soul,  thaws  the  hard  crust  of  sin,  and  makes  indolence 
and  self-indulgence  fall  from  their  old  resting-place." 

Would  you  see  how  the  duty  in  this  text  may  be 
perfectly  fulfilled,  where  should  you  look  for  an  example 
of  one  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord?  Not  in  the 
monastery,  where  the  poor  scourged,  fasting,  melancholy 
monk  tries  hard  for  life  eternal,  and  labours  to  win 
God's  favour  by  his  penances  or  his  stripes,  forgetting 
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that  it  is  by  Christ's  stripes  we  are  healed.  Not  in  the 
hermit's  cell,  not  in  the  home  of  that  man  who  makes 
his  religion  one  of  mere  form  and  profession.  Not  for 
any  service,  however  hard,  which  is  not  love  service,  but 
in  the  character  of  Jesus,  who  could  say  after  a  life  of 
sorrow,  of  self-denial,  and  of  labour,  "  I  have  finished 
the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  I  have  glorified 
thee  on  earth,  and  now  come  I  to  thee."  He  had  no 
wasted  hours,  no  hours  of  sloth  nor  indolence  to  recall, 
no  neglected  duty,  no  defects,  no  omissions.  He  had 
finished  the  work,  the  work  which  was  given  him  to 
do.  Ask  him,  then,  to  teach  you,  in  the  very  morning  of 
life,  how  to  be  not  only  active  and  earnest  in  business, 
But  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord, 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell ; 
The  daily  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  you  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  yourselves — a  road 
To  bring  you  daily  nearer  God. 


THE  GOOD  FIGHT. 


Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith;  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."—  2  Timothy  vi.  12. 


the  shade  of  a  spreading  chesmittree,  in 
"rsi.  the  fine  old  park,  adjoining  Greenwich  Hospital, 
CT^Kj  there  sate,  one  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  niid- 
&ws  summer  of  1850,  an  old  hoary-headed  mffn,  who 
wore  the  blue  dress  and  cocked  hat  of  the  pensioner. 
He  had  one  sleeve  of  his  coat  hanging  loosely  by  his 
side,  a  wooden  leg,  and  one  eye  was  quite  extinguished. 
On  his  breast  were  the  dearly  prized  medals,  memorials 
of  his  service  for  his  country,  and  beneath  those  medals 
there  beat  a  heart  full  of  the  pride  of  a  British  seaman, 
who  has  fought,  and  bled,  and  suffered,  for  British  glory. 
Beside  him  there  sat  a  little  delicate  looking  girl,  and 
her  brother,  a  fine,  brown,  noble  boy,  and  they  listened 
to  the  old  man's  talk  with  such  hearty  good  will  that 
he  talked  on  cheerfully. 

He  showed  them  his  medals,  too,  and  told  them  all 
their  history.  This  was  for  gallant  service,  when  Lord 
Nelson  chased  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  when  in  the 
dreadful  night-long  battle  of  the  Nile  the  French  fleet 
was  defeated  signally.  He  had  been,  too,  at  Trafalgar  ; 
he  had  seen  Nelson  fall  on  the  deck,  and  die  in  the 
ship's  cabin,  and  ended  all  by  saying,  "That  was  a  day, 
that  was  a  fight,  that  was  a  great  fight,  that  was  a 
glorious  fight  1" 
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"I  should  like  to  be  a  soldier,"  said  the  boy,  "or 
hcttjgr  still,  a  British  seaman.  How  grand  it  must  be 
to  gain  a  victory,  to  see  the  enemy's  ships  all  scattered, 
and  to  take  prizes  too  !  When  I  am  a  man,  I  will  go  to 
sea ;  and  who  knows  but  I  may  be  an  admiral  some  day." 

The  old  pensioner  smiled  with  a  smile  of  pleasant 
patronage,  and  said,  "that  was  right,  and  there  was  the 
heart  of  a  British  seaman  in  him;"  but  another  old 
pensioner,  who  had  been  smoking  at  the  further  end 
of  the  bench,  and  had  not  hitherto  joined  in  the 
conversation,  said,  "there  was  a  better  fight  for  us  all 
than  that  of  which  his  comrade  spoke,  one  in  which 
we  must  all  enlist,  if  we  would  receive  the  prize  of 
life  everlasting." 

Old  Peter  did  not  like  the  interruption,  and  muttered 
something  about  "psalm-singers"  and  "rubbish,"  re- 
peating, with  some  irritation,  "I  tell  you,  let  them 
laugh  that  win,  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  say,  a  glo- 
rious fight,  and  I  saw  Lord  Nelson  fall,  God  bless  him  !" 

So  he  arose,  and  leaning  on  his  oaken  staff,  he 
limped,  grumbling,  away,  leaving  the  little  people  in 
some  dismay  as  to  the  cause  of  offence,  and  with 
some  secret  wonder  that  a  man  who  could  fight  so 
nobly  should  so  soon  be  offended  at  trifles. 

The  other  old  pensioner — and  he,  too,  wore  a  medal — 
smiled  as  he  saw  the  children's  surprise,  and  said, 
"Let  us  all  try,  my  dears,  to  say  at  the  end  of  our 
lives,  whether  long  or  short,  'I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith.' "  The  boy  looked  serious. 

"I  think  I  know  what  kind  of  fight  you  mean;  I 
suppose  you  have  fought  that  fight  too?" 
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"  I  trust  I  am  fighting  it  still,"  was  the  reply.  "  It 
is  a  fight  from  which  there  is  no  discharge.  I  w^s  a 
little  lad,  not  older  than  young  master  there,  when  I 
began  it,  and  my  sea  life  together.  I  was  much  like 
other  boys,  I  believe,  of  fourteen,  fond  of  mischief  and 
play,  and  idleness,  full  of  self-will  and  selfishness,  and 
bad  tempers.  All  those  things  which  are  born  with  one 
I  have  nursed  up  as  friends.  I  loved  any  thing,  indeed, 
rather  than  God.  I  lost  my  mother  when  I  was  only 
a  baby,  and  was  brought  up,  or  scrambled  up,  as  poor 
folk's  children  too  often  do,  just  as  I  could.  My  father 
married  again,  and  I  had  a  miserable  home ;  so  I  went  to 
sea,  on  board  a  man-of-war  frigate  before  I  was  fourteen. 
Well,  I  might  have  fared  as  hundreds  of  lads  fared 
before  me,  and  have  fared  since.  I  might  have  grown  up 
in  sin  and  ignorance,  but  there  was  on  board  the  vessel 
a  good  pious  boatswain,  who  feared  God,  and  kept  his 
commandments,  and  he  it  was  who  led  me  to  God,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  Saviour.  I  was  surprised  then 
to  find  how  many  enemies  I  had  to  fight.  Once  enlisted 
under  Christ's  banners  I  began  to  see  how  unfit  my 
training  had  been  for  a  soldier  of  his.  I  found  in 
God's  word  that,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust, 
I  was  to  live  godly,  righteously,  and  soberly  in  the 
world.  Now,  I  knew  very  well  I  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  I  was  not  godly,  I  took  God's  name  in  vain 
many  a  time  in  the  day;  I  was  not  inclined  to  be 
sober.  Young  as  I  was  I  began  to  love  drink,  and  as 
to  praying  to  God,  I  had  never  done  such  a  thing  in 
my  whole  life.  I  was  quarrelsome  and  impatient  with 
my  companions,  too,  and  often,  if  I  was  provoked,  gave 
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hard  words  or  hard  blows.     I  did  not  fear  a  lie,  either. 
To  hide  a  fault  I  did  not  scruple  to  deny  it ;  and  these 
sins,  and  more  than  I  have  named,  were  my  enemies. 
Now,  the  good  boatswain  used  to  say,  'you  must  pray 
Jem,  and  you  must  fight.     You  know  what  fighting  is. 
You  have  seen  more  than  one  bloody  action.     You  see 
how  we  live  on  the  constant  look-out  for  our  enemies  ; 
how  there  is  always  a  light  and  a  watch,  no  sleeping,  no 
laziness,  and  just  so  you  must  watch  and  fight  against 
sin.     You  must  fight  hard;  no  French  foe  was  ever 
crueller,  or  more  bent  on  our  destruction  that  Satan  is 
on  yours.     He  is  ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn  with 
fiery  darts,  and  you  must  be  ready  to  meet  him  too.' 
'But  how,'  I  asked,  'how?  that  is  the  question !'  'Meet 
him,'  my  old  friend  replied,  '  with  God's  own  Word. 
The  sword  of  the  spirit  only  can  help  you  to  withstand 
him,  and  the  shield  of  faith  in  Jesus  will  save  you 
from  many  a  deadly  thrust.'     Then  he  would  read  to  me 
out  of  the  'Pilgrim's  Progress,' — an  old  black  covered 
black-letter  copy  of  which  he  treasured  as  a  miser  his 
gold — the  conflict  between  Christian  and  Apollyon.  Ah  ! 
many  a  time  when  sailing  across  the  mighty  ocean,  and 
sharing  his  watch  in  the  night,  have  I  heard  him  say 
some  comforting  passages  out  of  that  wonderful  book, 
which  he  almost  knew  by  heart  !     How  that   after 
Apollyon  had  nearly  pressed  Christian  to  death,  and 
was  just  fetching  his  last  blow,  he  nimbly  reached  out 
his  hand  for  his  sword,  and  said,  '  rejoice  not  against  me, 
O !  my  enemy,  when  I  fall  I  shall  arise,'  and  thrusting 
him  back,  exclaims,   '  Nay  !  In  all  these  things  we  are 
more  than  conquerors  through  him  that  loved  us,  and 
24 
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with  that  Apollyon  spread  forth  his  dragon's  wings,  and 
sped  away.'  Ah  !  I  seem  to  hear  the  dear  old  man's 
voice  as  I  recall  those  times,  and  the  solemn  night  upon 
the  waters,  the  pale  moon  tracking  her  silver  pathway 
across  the  ocean,  whilst  the  kind  voice  of  my  teacher 
told  me  how  I  might  become  a  true  and  victorious 
soldier  of  the  cross,  how  I  might  fight  and  win  the 
good  fight  of  faith. 

"At  last  the  time  came  for  me  and  my  friend  to  part. 
It  was  a  calm  evening  in  February.  We  lay  off  the 
Coast  of  Spain — with  which  country,  as  no  doubt 
you  have  read  in  your  histories — we  English  were  at 
war.  Cape  St.  Vincent  was  the  name  of  the  place  and 
the  battle.  I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  horrible  details, 
but  enough  for  you  to  know  that  the  good  boatswain 
was  severely  wounded,  and  carried  down  to  die.  I  was 
to  him  as  a  son,  and  I  never  left  him ;  he  had  a  little 
ease  before  death  came  on,  and  he  talked  to  me  very  • 
earnestly  about  my  soul,  and  those  sins  which  most 
easily  beset  us.  He  gave  me  his  'Pilgrim's  Progress' 
and  his  old  worn  Bible — I  have  them  now — and  he 
bade  me  fight  on  the  good  fight  of  faith.  The  captain 
came  down  to  see  him,  and  tried  to  cheer  him  with 
hopes  of  recovery,  and  promises  of  honourable  dis- 
tinction ;  but,  '  No,'  he  said,  '  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  now  only  to  take  the  crown  which  the 
Lord  the  Righteous  Judge  has  laid  up  for  me.' 

"  '  You  have,  indeed,  fought  nobly,  my  good  fellow,' 
said  the  captain,  '  and  deserved  every  honour'  (for  ho 
thought  my  friend  wandering) ;  but  no,  he  knew  what 
he  said,  and  lifting  up  himself  in  the  bed  he  exclaimed, 
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'  I  deserve  nothing,  sir,  nothing  at  all  at  the  hands 
of  my  captain.  He  treats  his  soldiers  as  no  earthly 
captain  ever  did.  Pie  laid  down  his  life  for  them,  and 
all  he  asks  them  in  return  is,  that  they  should  be  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  receive  the  crown  of  life.  It  is 
easy  fighting  under  such  a  captain  as  mine,  always 
holding  up,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  of  glory.  Keep 
the  captain  in  view,  boy,'  he  said,  turning  unto  me, 
'and when  dangers  thicken,  and  darts  assail,  keep  close  to 
your  leader,  and  you  will  conquer.  Look  unto  Jesus ! 
this  is  the  Christian  soldier's  watchword  !'  And  so  he 
died.  He  lies  buried  in  the  mighty  ocean,  but  he  will 
rise  on  that  day  when  the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead. 

"  That  is  the  sort  of  hero  I  want  you  to  be,"  said 
the  old  pensioner,  turning  to  the  boy  ;  "  and  you,  too, 
little  lady,  you  must  fight,  that  you  may  win.  Remember 
this  :  You  are  weak,  but  Christ  is  strong.  Through 
him  you  can  do  all  things.  That  poor  old  comrade  of 
mine  who  just  left  us  so  sorrowfully,  has  not,  ever  yet, 
entered  on  this  spiritual  fight.  He  has  borne  a  brave 
heart  against  many  a  danger,  but  he  has  never  looked 
spiritual  ones  fairly  in  the  face;  and  though  he  may 
have  been  foremost  in  the  fights  of  this  world,  he 
cannot  sing  '  I  am  more  than  conqueror  through  him 
that  loved  me.'  " 

The  children  listened  earnestly,  for  the  old  man's 
manner  was  solemn  and  tender.  "  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  we  war  folks  always  try  and  ascertain,"  said  he, 
"before  we  begin  any  engagement." 

"  Yes,"  replied  they,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  we  always  like  to  know  the  number  of  our 
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enemy  first,  and  then  their  position.  So,  in  the  case 
of  warfare  with  your  sins,  try  and  find  out  what  the 
number  and  force  of  your  enemies  are." 

"My  foes,"  said  the  boy;  "oh,  they  are  so  many  I 
never  counted  them  yet.  They  come  on  me  often  so 
unawares.  There  is  ill  temper :  I'm  not  a  good  temper, 
I  know,  and  it  is  often  a  hard  struggle  to  speak  gently 
when  I  feel  provoked ;  and  then" — 

"Well,  one  at  a  time.  Suppose,  when  ill  temper 
rises,  you  think  of  him  who  endured  such  contradiction 
of  sinners.  Look  to  your  captain — look  to  Jesus.  I 
have  watched  the  face  of  my  captain  in  times  of  danger 
or  trouble,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and,  if  I  have  seen 
his  face  calm,  I  have  gathered  calmness  and  courage 
myself.  Look  unto  Jesus,  Did  you  ever  hear  of  an 
angry  word  he  spoke  ?" 

"  Ah,  but  temper  is  not  the  only  sin  ;  there  is  self- 
ishness. I  know  I  am  selfish  "  was  the  answer. 

"  Again  the  same  remedy.  Fight  against  that  foe, 
looking  still  at  your  captain.  He  pleased  not  himself, 
but  lived  and  died  for  others.  And  so  with  the  whole 
list  of  foes,  my  boy,  the  remedy  is  one.  Look  to  Jesus. 
Follow  Jesus.  And  while  you  are  fighting,  still  look  to 
him.  Look,  and  you  are  safe.  The  whole  Gospel 
seems  to  hang  on  a  look,  but  it  must  be  a  look  of  faith." 

"Ah,  it  is  the  fight  of  faith,"  said  the  children; 
"  truly  that  is  the  best  fight.  Thank  you  for  your  story. 
We  must  go  home  now,  but  we  shall  never  forget  your 
lesson  under  the  chesnut  trees  in  Greenwich  Park." 

"  Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.  Lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,  dear  children,  and  God  will  crown  you  at  the  end." 


THE  DEED  OF  EELEASE 


"  lie  shaH  save  his  people  from  their  sins."— Matthew  L  21. 

All  my  heart  this  night  rejoices 

As  I  hear, 

Far  and  near, 
Sweetest  angel  voices  ; 
Christ  is  born,  their  choirs  are  singing, 

Till  the  air, 

Every  where, 
Now  with  joy  is  ringing. 

Hark  a  voice  from  yonder  manger, 

Soft  and  sweet, 

Doth  entreat, 

Flee  from  wrath  and  danger ; 
Brethren,  come  from  all  doth  grieve  you. 

You  are  freed, 

All  your  need, 
I  will  surely  give  you. 

§0  sang  four  little  boys,  as  they  stood  one  crisp 
frosty  evening   before   the   door  of   a    quaint, 
curiously-carved,  many-gabled  house,  in  the  good 
old  German  city  of  Frankfort.     They  sang  this 
Christmas    carol  in    their  own  language,  of    course, 
but  the  ideas  are  the  same  in  both,  and,  although  their 
voices  rang  sweetly  in  the  clear  air,  and  echoed  in  tho 
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narrow  street,  I  do  not  think,  probably,  that  any  of  the 
little  singers  attached  much  meaning  to  the  words. 

They  hoped  so  much  for  the  money  which  the  inmates 
of  the  house,  sitting  by  their  warm  stove,  should  throw 
them  ;  for,  like  little  Martin  Luther,  who  many  a  long 
year  since  was  wont  to  sing  before  the  doors  of  the  rich 
folk  in  Magdeburg,  these  boys  were  all  poor,  very  poor. 

They  sang  in  good  tune  and  good  time,  but  the  voice 
of  one  lad,  little  Caspar  by  name,  trembled  more  than 
those  of  his  companions,  and  Hans  and  Fritz  checked 
him,  telling  him  that  he  put  them  out,  and  that  he  was 
lazy. 

Poor  Caspar,  he  was  not  lazy,  but  he  was  hungry. 
The  other  three  had  each  had  two  meals  that  day,  coarse 
indeed,  for  as  I  said  they  were  children  of  poor  parents, 
but  Caspar  had  not  tasted  any  food  except  one  morsel 
of  black  stale  bread  since  the  morning,  and  he  was  not 
cold  only  but  hungry  and  sad. 

Let  us  look  within  that  tall  house.  It  has  a  name 
outside  the  door  well  known  in  Frankfort.  It  is  the 
house  of  good  Doctor  Arle,  a  physician,  whom  rich  and 
poor  blessed  alike,  a  man  who  cared  no  less  for  the. 
souls  than  the  bodies  of  his  patients.  Dr.  Arle  had 
one  little  son  who  was  sitting  beside  him  to-night, 
busily  engaged  in  counting  up  the  fruits  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  which  on  the  evening  before  had  been  so  gaily 
decked  and  lighted.  His  father  was  writing,  but  every 
now  and  then  he  stopped  to  look  at  the  little  flaxen- 
haired  Gerhard,  and  to  smile  tenderly  at  his  motherless 
boy. 

"  The  little  children  must  be  very  cold  papa,"  he  said, 
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"  may  we  give  just  a  few  more  grb'schen  to  night.     They 
have  nicer  voices  than  the  last  boys  who  sang.  " 

His  father  nodded,  and  out  rushed  little  Gerhard 
with  the  money.  They  had  stopped  singing  by  this  time, 
and  were  all  talking  when  Gerhard  stood  on  the  door  step. 
"  You  have  spoiled  it  all,  you  lazy  boy,  "  said  Fritz, 
roughly,  "We  have  got  less  to-night  than  we  ought,  and 
all  through  you ;  but  I  don't  think  you  care  to  sing,  you 
are  such  a  dull,  moping  fellow." 

Poor  little  Caspar,  his  heart  was  very  full,  and  he 
cried — he  could  not  help  it — but  did  not  answer. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"   asked  the  rich  man's  child, 
as  he  saw  beneath  the  door   lamp  the  little  ragged 
boy  sitting  on  the  lowest  steps,  his  head  sadly  bent,  and 
resting  on  his  knees. 
They  all  explained. 

"Perhaps  he  is  cold  or  ill,"  said  Gerhard;  "What 
is  it  ?  " 

The  boy  did  not  speak,  but  still  sobbed  bitterly. 
"I  will  call  papa,"    said  little  Gerhard.      "Papa, 
come !  here  is  a  poor  child  very  unhappy,  and  I  think 
.the  others  are  teasing  him,"  he  said,  running  into  the 
room  which  he  had  just  left. 

Out  came  the  good  doctor.  The  sorrow  of  young  or 
old,  rich  or  poor,  was  no  trifle  to  him,  and  he  said 
cheerily — 

"  What,  tears  on  a  Christmas  night !  That  should 
not  be,  lad.  Jump  up  ;  be  a  man  ;  what  ails  you?" 

The  boy  raised  his  head,  "  I  am  cold  and  hungry, 
sur,"  he  answered;  "but  that  does  not  make  me  cry. 
I  am  unhappy." 
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"Well,  you  will  sing  no  more  to-night,  that  is  cer- 
tain. Come  boys,  here  is  a  little  more  money  for  you ; 
now  find  another  singer  for  your  fourth  part,  and  be  off. 
Leave  this  little  fellow  here,"  and  he  drew  him  gently 
into  the  warm  lighted  room,  on  the  table  of  which  a 
silver  tea-kettle  was  hissing  on  its  stand,  and  the 
blue  and  gold  cups,  cake  and  white  bread  looked 
tempting  enough  to  the  hungry  boy.  How  sweet  the 
cofiee  tasted,  and  how  pleasant  the  new  white  roll! 
Caspar  ate  and  drank,  and  was  refreshed,  and  then  he 
told  his  trouble. 

"  I  am  the  oldest  of  five,  my  father  lies  in  the  jail, 
and  my  mother  is  ill  and  broken-hearted.  She  sent  me 
out  to  sing,  that  I  might  bring  home  a  little  bread  for 
the  children." 

"  Your  father  in  jail !  how  is  that  1 " 

"  He  is  in  debt,  sir,  and  has  been  there  three  months." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"Franks,  sir;  Carl  Franks,  the  joiner,  who  used  to 
have  a  large  business  in  the  market." 

"  And  his  creditors  ? " 

"  Ah,  sir,  there  are  a  great  many.  People  say  my 
father  was  not  prudent ;  some,  that  he  was  not  honest 
The  boys  taunted  me  to-night  with  being  the  child  of  a 
man  in  prison,  but  I  know  he  is  not  a  bad  man,  let  them 
say  what  they  will" 

The  good  doctor  was  touched,  and  bidding  his  child 
run  down  stairs  to  the  housekeeper  for  a  basket  of  pro- 
visions for  little  Caspar,  he  promised  to  inquire  into 
the  case  next  day,  and  if  he  found  it  deserving  of  help, 
help  it  should  have  to  tho  utmost  of  his  power.  Poor 
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Caspar,  he  seemed  scarcely  able  to  believe  the  promise 
at  first,  and  when  he  did  take  in  the  truth  he  clasped, 
his  hands  with  earnest  gratitude,  and  burst  into  tears  of 
joy.  The  door  closed,  and  father  and  son  were  left  alone. 

"  And  do  you  really  think,  papa,  that  you  can  get  poor 
Caspar  Franks'  father  out  of  prison  ? " 

"  I  do  my  boy ;  at  least  I  will  try.  Now  go  to  bed, 
and  to-morrow  we  will  see  about  the  release.  Yet 
stay,  when  you  are  alone  up  stairs,  ask  yourself  if  you 
ever  have  thanked  your  deliverer  from  prison,  as  Caspar 
thanked  me  just  now." 

"  My  deliverer,  and  from  prison  !"  said  little  Gerhard. 

"  Yes,  thald,  even  so.  That  starry  night  at  Bethle- 
hem, just  1858  years  ago,  when  the  angels  came  with 
glad  tidings.  Their  glad  tidings  were  neither  more  nor 
less  than  deliverance  from  prison,  from  the  bondage  of 
Satan,  to  the  liberty  of  God's  dear  children.  Far  worse 
than  the  case  of  poor  Franks  was  our  case.  A  sen- 
tence of  death  hung  over  us,  until  Jesus  came  to  change 
it  into  an  offer  of  life  eternal" 

The  child  thought  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "  I 
see,  papa.  I  will  thank  God  for  the  release  to-night, 
and  will  pray  for  poor  Caspar's  father." 

It  was  morning — and  still  Franks  the  debtor  sat  in 
his  gloomy  jaiL  Noon  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  heavy- 
hearted,  for  only  the  day  before  he  had  been  told  that 
his  wife  and  children  were  to  be  conveyed  to  their 
native  town  of  Berlin,  as  the  authorities  would  not 
maintain  them  at  Frankfort;  and,  broken  as  he  was  in 
health,  how  could  he  hope  to  survive  this  bitter  weather 
and  rejoin  them. 
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Outside  the  prison  door,  at  that  very  moment,  there 
stood  a  pale  thinly  clad  woman,  holding  in  her  arms 
a  sleeping  baby  of  but  a  few  months  old,  who  grasped 
with  his  round  fat  hand  some  snowdrops  which  had 
been  given  him  an  hour  ago  by  little  Gerhard,  when 
he  bore  to  the  poor  family  the  letter  which  was  to 
release  his  father  from  those  prison  walls. 

Trembling  beneath  her  burden,  the  poor  weary  wife 
lift  the  knocker  of  the  governor's  house,  and  asks  to 
see  him.  The  man  who  answered  -her  spoke  roughly, 
"  you  have  come  on  a  wrong  day,"  he  said ;  "visitors  are 
not  admitted  to-day,  you  have  had  your  walk  in  vain." 
"  Stay,"  said  the  poor  woman,  drawing  from  tier  bosom 
the  precious  paper,  "stay,  this  is  a  letter  of  release;  my 
husband's  debts  are  paid,  he  is  free." 

The  servant  hurried  away,  and  soon  came  the  governor. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  news,  and  the  poor  prisoner — 
words  would  fail  to  tell  his  joy  as  his  wife  entered  with 
the  good  tidings. 

"But  are  you  sure,  quite  sure,"  he  said?  "My 
debts  all  paid ! "  And  he  looked  at  the  letter  of  release 
from  top  to  bottom,  reading  every  word  with  eager- 
ness. 

Yes,  it  was  true,  all  true.  He  was  free,  and  the  voice  " 
of  his  wife  as  she  told  him  the  joyful  truth,  was  as  the 
voice  of  an  angel  "This  is,  indeed,  a  glad  Christmas 
message,"  he  said,  as  his  deliverer  and  his  little  son 
entered  the  prison  room.  And  then  they  all  sat  down 
together,  and  the  good  Doctor  did  not  lose  the  golden 
opportunity,  you  may  be  sure,  of  proclaiming  to  the 
poor  prisoner  and  his  other  hearers  the  message  of 
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the  angels  at  Bethlehem,  the  glad  tidings  of  release 
from  everlasting  prison  and  death. 

So  he  told  them,  that,  like  the  poor  debtor,  we  had 
nothing  to  pay,  until  Jesus  Christ  himself  paid  our 
debt,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  signed  our  deed  of  release,  and 
little  Gerhard  never  forgot  th»  lesson.  He  saw  in  the 
story  of  the  poor  man  a  counterpart  of  his  own,  and 
never  after,  even  when  a  grown  man,  did  he  forget  at 
the  Christmas  season  to  thank  him  who  had  redeemed 
him,  not  with  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  that  Lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot. 

These  are  the  Christmas  thoughts,  dear  children, 
which  I  long  may  be  yours.  Rejoice  in  this  season 
"  When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  came  to  visit  us  in 
great  humility,  and  believe  in  the  word  of  promise, 
"He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 


ALAY  DEEAM. 


"T  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not"— Malachi  ttl.  S. 

fry^  CHILD  upon  the  sea-shore  lay, 
rj/*)  One  pleasant  evening,  late  in  May, 
^yJc  And  summer  sounds,  so  sweet  to  hear, 
c}£(B  Fell  softly  on  his  drowsy  ear. 

The  sea-bird's  rustling  wing  of  white, 
Bearing  it  homeward  for  the  night ; 
The  insect's  hum  upon  the  breeze; 
The  whistling  wind  in  pine  fir  trees ; 

The  ripple  on  the  golden  sand, 
The  sailor  boy's  good-night  to  land ; 
The  fisher- wife's  low  song  for  even, 
The  children's  little  prayer  to  heaven; 

All  lulled  the  tired  boy  to  rest, 
And  soon  sleep's  mantle  o'er  his  breast 
Was  laid,  with  hand  unseen  and  light 
As  mother's  touch  of  child  at  night. 

Now,  as  he  slept,  he  dreamed  the  while, 
And  o'er  his  face  there  passed  a  smile ; 
But  changeful  are  our  thoughts  in  sleep. 
For  he  began  to  sigh  and  weep.  , 
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He  dreamed  that  with  a  little  band 
He  wandered  through  a  smiling  land  ; 
His  heart  was  like  the  spring  bird's — gay, 
His  step  was  light,  and  all  was  May. 

So  rare  the  flowers — so  rich  and  bright — 
The  spangled  fields  lay  bathed  in  light ; 
He  plucked  the  rose  and  lily  fair, 
And  wove  the  violets  in  his  hair. 

Ripe  fruits,  which  hung  from  many  a  tree, 

The  children  gathered  joyously ; 

And  tasted  water,  pure  and  clear, 

From  crystal  streams  which  murmured  near. 

As  resting  on  a  mossy  seat, 

He  ate  the  fruit,  so  ripe  and  sweet, 

And  watched  the  bright- winged  bird  and  bee, 

His  songs  joined  in  their  minstrelsy. 

"  How  pleasant  is  this  flowery  place," 
He  cried,  with  laughter-beaming  face ; 
And  all  the  children  who  were  there 
Seemed  in  his  mirth  and  joy  to  share. 

Blue  was  the  sky — the  sun  so  bright — 
They  never  dreamed  of  clouds  nor  night ; 
And,  starting  forward  on  their  way, 
They  hoped  it  might  be  always  May 

But,  as  they  laughed  and  sang  the  while, 
One  little  child  had  ceased  to  smile ; 
Her  cheek  was  as  the  lily — white ; 
The  children  trembled  at  the  sight 
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And  angels  bore  her  swift  away, 
Where,  as  they  said,  'twas  always  day ; 
But,  when  she  went,  the  children  wept, 
And  wished  their  sister  had  not  slept. 

So  sad  it  seems  from  life  to  part, 
The  boy  now  walked  with  aching  heart ; 
And,  as  he  looked,  his  flowers  were  bent, 
Drooping  their  heads,  and  gone  their  scent 

With  tearful  eyes  he  glanced  around, 
And  saw  full  many  a  little  mound  ; 
Some  with  the  grass  were  covered  o'er, 
And  some  with  thyme  and  daisy-flower. 

He  asked  a  traveller  what  these  were, 
Who  said,  "  Children  are  sleeping  there  ; 
This  pleasant  land,  so  green  and  gay, 
Has  a. sad  name — 'Passing  Away.'  " 

The  glory  of  the  morn  was  past, 
Clouds  dark  and  thick  were  gathering  fast ; 
And  showers  fell,  and  winds  arose, 
And  flowers  began  to  droop  and  close. 

The  mossy  bank,  where  he  had  sat, 
Looked  grey,  and  dank,  and  desolate  ; 
And  boughs  lay  broken  on  the  way  ; 
The  air  was  chill,  although  'twas  May. 

The  little  ones,  where  were  they  all  1 
One  heedless  child  was  seen  to  fall ; 
Some  lost  their  way,  some  few  were  sleeping 
Many  lay  faint,  and  all  were  weeping. 
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"  Oh  !  tell  me,"  asked  the  child,  in  woe, 
"  Why  does  the  green  world  alter  so  t 
Why  is  the  sky  so  overcast  ? 
Why  is  the  spring  and  sunshine  past  ? 

"  Nothing  looks  as  it  did  at  morn, 
The  fields  are  brown,  the  trees  forlorn  ; 
The  fruit  has  lost  its  pleasant  tastg, 
The  flowery  meadows  are  a  waste. 

"  My  brothers  all  have  left  my  side, 
Some,  I'm  afraid,  have  really  died  : 
I  feel  so  lonely  on  my  way, 
The  weather  is  not  now  like  May." 

The  traveller  heard  the  child's  sad  plaint ; 
He  saw  the  little  one  was  faint : 
"  Come,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  take  my  hand, 
And  we  will  seek  the  scattered  band." 

They  passed  the  faded  flowers  with  haste, 
They  left  the  fruit  of  bitter  taste, 
The  little  graves,  so  sad  to  view, 
The  scattered  leaves  and  branches  too. 

But  though  they  sought  the  country  round, 
Few  little  playmates  could  be  found, 
And  tears  fell  from  the  boy's  blue  eye, 
Like  showers  from  the  April  sky. 

"Alas !"  cried  he,  in  mournful  tone, 
"That  I  must  go  my  way  alone ! 
I  thought  this  land  a  pleasant  spot, 
But  ah,  I  find  that  it  is  not." 
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"Listen  to  me  my  little  child," 
Answered  his  friend,  in  accents  mild, 
"You  thought,  'midst  flowers  and  fruits  to  rest, 
And  find  yourself  in  pleasure  blest.  - 

"  But  flowers  will  fade,  and  sweet  fruits  change, 
Companions  die,  grow  cold,  or  strange, 
One  Friend,  one  only,  changeth  not, 
Dear  child,  have  you  that  Friend  forgot  ?" 

"Tell  me,"  he  answered,  "where  is  he? 
For  where  he  is  I  long  to  be." 
But  as  he  spoke,  they  stopped  before, 
A  humble,  low-roofed,  cottage  door. 

Upon  a  poor  and  tattered  bed, 
Lay  a  sick  man  with  hoary  head, 
So  thin  he  was,  so  wan  and  pale, 
His  face  of  suffering  told  a  tale. 

"Why,"  said  the  boy  with  wond'ring  face, 
"Why  bring  me  to  this  mournful  place; 
Far  sadder,  gloomier  than  the  way, 
We  travelled  o'er;  kind  stranger,  say  ? " 

But  hush !  in  feeble  voice,  and  weak, 
The  poor  sick  man  began  to  speak, 
"Your  friend,"  he  said,  "brings  you  to  see 
What  my  best  Friend  has  done  for  me. 

"I  see  the  flowers  you  hold  are  dead, 
Poor  child,  I  know,  lift  up  your  head ; 
You  loitered  on  the  flowery  way, 
And  thought  it  would  be  always  May. 
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r  But  now  you  see  the  clouds  are  come, 
And  night  is  near — you  far  from  home — 
Some  friends  have  left  you,  one  has  died, 
The  angels  took  her  from  your  side. 

"Your  tale,  so  far,  is  mine,  my  boy, 
I  set  out  in  the  morn  with  joy, 
But  flowers  all  faded  ere  the  noon, 
And  clouds  and  darkness  followed  soon. 

"My  friends,  my  youth,  all,  all  are  gone, 

But4;his  poor  bed  I  lie  upon; 

Yet  firmer  than  a  rock  is  he, 

Who  died,  and  lives,  and  still  loves  me. 

"Christ  never  changes,  never  dies, 
His  faithful  care  my  wants  supplies, 
And  what  though  all  the  world  is  gone, 
With  him,  I  never  am  alone. 

"For  he,  my  Saviour,  leaves  me  not 
By  him  I  know  I'm  not  forgot, — 
To-day,  to-morrow,  and  for  ever 
He  is  the  same.     He  changes  never. 

"He  is  my  Shepherd,  and  his  voice, 
I  hear,  and  in  its  sound  rejoice. 
It  speaks  such  words  of  peace  to  me, 
As  cheer  my  soul  in  misery." 

They  turned  away,  and  the  boy  wept, 
As  closer  to  his  guide  he  crept; 
"  I  wish  that  friend  were  mine,"  he  said, 
"  Who  cheers  the  poor  man's  dying  bed.'" 

25 
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Again,  they  sought  the  churchyard  scene. 
Those  little  mounds  so  fresh  and  green, 
And  close  beside  one  grave  there  wept, 
A  little  child  whose  parents  slept. 

"  And  are  you  quite  alone  my  dear  1 
Are  all  your  loved  ones  buried  here  ?" 
"  Oh  !  no,"  she  said,  "  they  are  above, 
Jesus,  and  all  the  friends  I  love  !" 

"  But  here,  who  cares  for  you  my  child  1" 
The  little  orphan  sweetly  smiled, 
"  Jesus,  He  never  dies  you  know 
He  lives  for  ever — He  says  so  !" 

"The  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Has  promised  with  His  love  to  bless  ; 
He  never  leaves  like  other  friends, 
And  then  the  Comforter  He  sends 

"Look  in  the  Bible,  you  will  see 
He  says,  'A  Father  I  will  be  ;' 
And  if  you  say,  'Suppose  He  dies  ?' 
'I  change  not' — God  Himself  replies  !'? 

They  said,  "  farewell !"  the  sun  was  set, 
The  grass  with  evening  dews  was  wet ; 
The  sky  was  dark,  and  shades  of  night 
Closed  on  the  prospect  once  so  bright. 

But  the  child  prays  !  "Be  thou  my  Guide? 
Father  in  Heaven,  my  wants  provide  ! 
*  For  all  things  die,  and  change,  I  see, 
And  nothing  lasts,  oh,  Lord,  but  thee  1" 
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The  prayer  was  answered  —  prayer  fails  never, 
God  was  his  Guide,  now,  and  for  ever  ; 
Through  grief  and  pain,  through  hope  and  joy, 
The  changeless  friend  was  with  the  boy. 

The  dream  is  changed,  the  child  no  more 
Can  sport  and  play,  his  journey  o'er, 
He  stands  beside  the  steep  dark  brink, 
Of  that  small  stream  from  which  all  shrink. 

Friends  stand  beside  him  full  of  love, 
And  many  a  prayer  ascends  above  ; 
And  tender  hands  bathe  his  cold  brow, 
But  human  Love  is  useless  now. 

Friends,  parents,  all  must  leave  him  there, 
Not  one  may  the  last  struggle  share; 
They  press  around,  and  faithful  stand, 
Just  on  the  very  border  land. 

But  o'er  the  little  stream,  between 
That  land  and  Heaven,  no  man  has  been  ; 
And  dark  and  deep  it  is  to  view, 
And  swells  with  waves  and  billows  too. 

But  as  he  trembling  seems  to  stand, 
A  voice  cries  from  the  unseen  land, 
"  I  will  be  with  thee,  I  have  died," 
He  looks  —  'Tis  Christ  the  crucified. 

"  Fear  not"  —  he  saye,  "I'm  with  thee  now, 
The  river  shall  not  overflow, 
Keep  close  to  me  and  cross  the  flood, 
And  thou  shalt  find  'the  bottom  good.'" 
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Safely  as  ships  to  haven  glide, 
The  child  now  passes  with  his  guide ; 
And  angels  on  the  golden  shore, 
Welcome  him  there,  to  die  no  more. 

Among  those  holy  heavenly  songs, 
Sung  by  the  bright-robed  angel  throngs, 
The  boy  has  not  these  words  forgot. 
"  I  am  the  Lord,  and  I  change  not  1" 


THE  END. 
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MAY  DUNDAS;  OR,  PASSAGES  IN  YOUNG  LIFE.  Cl.  2s.  6d. 
EMILIE  THE  PEACEMAKER.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 


LIFE  IN -JESUS:  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Mary  Winslow.  By 
her  son,  Octavius  Winslow,  D.D.  Cloth,  with  Portrait,  7s.  6d. ; 
morocco,  14s.  6d. ;  ditto,  elegant,  17s. 

THE  BEST  THINGS.  A  Book  for  the  Young.  By 
Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

RILLS  FROM  THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE.  A  Book  for  the 
Young.  By  Richard  Newton,  D.D.,  Philadelphia.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

THE  FOUR  HOMES.  By  Mrs.  Gother  Mann.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  elegant,  3s.  6d. 

WORDS  OF  COMFORT  FOR  PARENTS  BEREAVED  OF  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  By  W.  Logan.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.;  Morocco,  10s. 

THE  GOLD  THREAD.  A  Story  for  the  Young.  By  the 
Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  D.D.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

BEGINNING  LIFE  :  Chapters  for  Young  Men,  on  Religion, 
Study,  and  Business.  By  Principal  Tulloch.  Cloth,  3s,  6d. 

TRUE  WOMANHOOD  :  Memorials  of  E.  Hessel.  Cloth,  4s. 

Manchester  :  W.  Bremuer  &  Co,,  11,  Market  Street. 
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PUBLISHED   BY 

WILLIAM    BKEMNEK   AND    CO., 

•11,  Market  Street,  and  15,  Piccadilly, 


Beaumont,  Eev.   Dr.— Select  Sermons.     Cloth,  4s.  6d. 
Burton,    Eev.    Dr.— The   Comet  :   The  World  on  Fire  :  The 

World  after  the  fire  :  The  New  Heaven  and  New  Earth- 
Four  Sermons.     Paper  cover,  6d. 
Clarke,  Eev.  J.— The   Difficulties  of   Infidelity:   being  the 

Substance  of  Two  Lectures,  with  copious  Notes.    Paper,  6d. 
Clarke,  J.,  M.  D. — India  and  Palestine  ;  or  the  Restoration  of 

the  Jews  viewed  in  relation  to  the  nearest  route  to  India. 

With  Map.     Price  6d. 
Clarkson,  Eev.   Samuel— The  Church  at  Home  :  a  Pastor's 

Plea  for  Family  Religion.     Cloth,  Is.  ;   ditto,  gilt,  Is.  6d. 
Finney,   Eev.  C.  G.— Letters  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  ad- 
dressed to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.     Cloth,  extra,  2s. ;  ditto, 

gilt,  2s.  6d. ;    ditto,  with  Photograph,  4s.  6d. 

Memorial  Volume  ;  being  Sermons  preached  by  Mr.  Finney  in 

Manchester  in  1860.    Paper,  Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 

Guide  to  the  Saviour — New  edition.     Paper,  6d. ;   cloth,  Is. 
Four   Evangelists,    The— Their     Distinctive    Designs    and 

Peculiarities — a  most  valuable  book  for  all  engaged  in  the 

study  of  the  Gospels.     Price  6d. 

Jackson,   Eev.    Samuel — Twelve  Lectures.    Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
LaWSOn,  Eev.  T.—  Has  Man  a  Soul  ?     Discussion  between  the 

Rev.  T.  Lawsou,  Bacup,  and  "Iconoclast."    Paper,  6d. 
Lees,  Dr.  F.  E.— Principles  of  True  Temperance  :  new  edition, 

containing  New   Testament   arguments   in   favour   of   Total 

Abstinence.     Paper,  6d. ;  Cloth,  9d. 
LLewelyn,  W.     H.— The    Christian    Sabbath— Its    Clain..<-. 

Duties,  and  Privileges.     Paper,  6d. 
Mary  Bridge— Memoir  of — Sunday  School  Edition. 

4d.;  cloth,   Is. 


Works  Published  ty  William  Bremner  and  Co., 

Manchester  Lent  Lectures— Illustrating  the  Soundness  and 
Moderation  of  the  Church  of  England  on  several  important 
controverted  points — by  the  Revds.  Hugh  Stowell,  M.A. ;  H. 
W.  M'Grath,  M.A. ;  R.  E.  Brook,  M.A. ;  B.  Addison,  M.A. ; 
R.  Butler,  M.A. ;  W.  J.  Kidd; and  J.  Bardsley,  M.A.  Cloth, 
2s.  6d.  Cheap  edition,  paper  cover,.  Is. 

M'KeiTOW,  Rev.   Dr. — Lectures    on  the   Parables.     Paper, 

Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
Moore,   George — Popular  Guide  to  Homoeopathy,  for  Family 

and  Private  Use.     Second  edition— 10,000.     Cloth,  Is. 
Mursell,  Rev.  Arthur— Lectures  to  Working  Men.     First 

Series,  cloth,  3s. ;  with  Portrait  and  Engraving,  3s.  6d. 

Fireside  Pictures,  with  Illustrations.    Gilt  edges,  6d. 
Palmer,  Mrs.  P. — Revival  Letters  ;  giving  an  Account  of  the 

Revivals  in  the  North  of  England  and  Glasgow.     Paper,  6d. 
Parker,  Rev.  Joseph — The   Cavendish  Pulpit — 24  Sermons 

and  11  Outlines.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Church  Finance  Reform.     Nos.  1  and  2,  Id.  each. 
Popular  Recitations — Original  and  Selected.    In  Penny  Nos . 
Smedley,  John— Practical  Hydropathy.    Fourth  edition, — 160 

Engravings.    Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Smedley,  Mrs. — Ladies'  Manual  of  Practical  Hydropathy,  for 

Female  Diseases.    Limp  cloth,  gilt,  Is.  6d, 
Stowell,  Rev.  Canon — The  Pleasures  of  Religion,  and  other 

Poems— new  edition.     Cloth,  gilt  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  Is.  6d. 

A  Model  for  Men   of  Business— Lectures  on  the  Character  of 

Nehemiah — third  edition.      Cloth,   5s. ;    morocco,    10s.   6d, ; 

ditto,  elegant,  12s.  6d. 

Confession — according  to  Holy  Scripture  :  according  to  the 

Church  of  England  :  and  according  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Price  4d. 

Assured  Faith  and  Hope — a  Funeral  Sermon.     Price  3d. 

The  Simplicity  that  is  in  Christ — a  Sermon  for  the  Times. 

Price  2d. 

William  Palmer— a  Warning.     P.rice  Id. 

Tractariaiiism  tested  by  Scripture.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

United  Methodist  Free  Church  Pulpit— Sermons  and 

Lectures,  by  Ministers  of  the  U.  M.  Free  Church.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
\l,  ^Market  Street,  and  15,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


For  the  Church,  School,  Meeting,  and  Fireside. 


The  Evangelical  Hymn  Book :  1056  Hymns.    Subjects 

—God;  Jesus;  the  Holy  Spirit;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
Sinners;  Backsliders;  the  Christian;  the  Church;  Public  Wor- 
ship; the  Gospel;  Special  Occasions;  the  Bible;  the  Soul;  the 
World;  Life;  Death;  the  Grave;  the  Resurrection;  Judgment;' 
Heaven ;  Hymns  for  the  Family ;  Hymns  for  the  Closet ;  Hymns 
for  the  Social  Circle.  Various  Editions,  at  6d.,  9d.,  1/0  to  10/6. 
Churches  or  schools  taking  not  less  than  100  copies,  may  have 
a  special  title  page. 

The  Penny  Union  Hymn  Book:  a  selection  of  135  Stand- 
ard Pieces,  intended  for  use  in  the  Prayer  Meeting,  the  Fireside 
circle,  &c. ;  edited  by  the  Rev.  N.  BISHOP,  M.A.  The  Hymns 
are  arranged  under  seven  different  subjects,  and  an  Index  of 
first  lines  given  to  facilitate  selection.  In  paper,  Id. ;  cloth,  2d. 

The  Penny  Temperance  Song  Book:  containing  94  popu- 
lar and  selected  pieces,  suited  for  use  in  the  Temperance  Meet- 
ing, the  Family,  or  the  Social  circle;  edited  by  the  REV.  A. 
DEWAR.  This  is  a  most  valuable  little  book  for  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  teachers,  enabling  them  to  instil  temperance  princi- 
ples into  the  minds  of  the  young,  in  the  form  most  agreeable  and 
easily  retained.  In  paper  Id. ;  cloth,  2d. 

Sacred  Songs  for  Home  and  School:  253  selected  Hymns, 

suitable  for  Schools  and  Families,  compiled  by  JONATHAN  LEES, 
Jun.  This  is  the  most  complete  selection  of  the  Idnd,  and  includes 
all  the  pieces  in  general  use  in  Sunday  Schools.  They  are  ar- 
ranged under  13  different  subjects,  and  accompanied  by  an  Al- 
phabetical Index  of  first  lines.  In  paper,  2cL ;  cloth  3d. 

Lancashire  Sunday  School  Songs :  a  selection  of  115 

Valuable  and  Popular  Pieces,  edited  by  the  REV.  J.  COMPSTON, 
peculiarly  adapted  for  Sunday  School  Classes.  In  paper,  Id. ; 
cloth,  2d. ;  cloth,  gilt,  3d.  The  best  proof  of  the  merits  of  this 
little  book  is  the  fact  that,  although  chiefly  local  and  of  recent 
date,  its  sale  now  exceeds  150,000. 

Music  for  the  Lancashire  Sunday  School  Songs,  containing 
suitable  Tunes  for  all  the  pieces,  with  the  words.  A  most  valu- 
able work  for  Teachers.  New  edition,  cloth,  1/6. 

Churches,  Schools,  Societies,  and  the  Trade  supplied  on  liberal  terms. 
Manchester :  W.  Bremner  &  Co. ;  London :  F.  Pitman. 
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